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BY ONE WHO 
I.—THE 


On Sunday the 12th January 
1879, Colonel Pearson’s, or No. 1 
Column, commenced to cross the 
Tugela, and enter Zululand. By 
the 16th the whole of the troops 
had crossed and encamped on the 
other side. I do not intend to 
dwell here on the passage itself— 
difficult as it was—suffice it to 
say, that it was unopposed by the 
enemy (large numbers of whom 
could be seen watching us from the 
distant hills); that the men and the 
waggons were placed on a pont or 
raft, which was attached by run- 
ning gear to a wire hawser stretch- 
ing from bank to bank, and were 
then pulled over by oxcn on the 
far side. Efforts to swim the oxen 
across were not very successful ; only 
those oxen which had before been 
in Zululand could be induced to 
enter the water. I noticed two or 
three fine spans of oxen which had 
been bought by Government from 
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John Dunn; these took to the 
water at once, and so readily, that 
there was some doubt whether they 
were not going straight home to John 
Dunn’s house in Zululand, and to 


give themselves up as a peace-offer- . 


ing from that gentleman (who was 
at this time at Tugela) to King 
Cetywayo. Those that wouldn’t 
swim (about 2000 head) were taken 
over on the pont, which, under the 
excellent management of the Naval 
Brigade, worked day and night. 
Dawn of the 18th January saw 
the first portion of the column pre- 
paring to advance into Zululand. 
he troops composing it were :— 
1st battalion 3d Buffs, under Col- 
onel Parnell; Naval Brigade of 
H.M.S. Active, under Commander 
Campbell, R.N.; 1 battery Artil- 
lery (2 7-pounders), under Liet- 
tenant Lloyd, R.A.; half company 
Vaval Pioneers; 1 company Royal 
Engineers ; 1 battalion Native Con- 
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tingent; Barrow’s Mounted Infan- 
try ; Natal Hussars, Victoria Mount- 
ed Rifles, and Stanger Mounted 
Rifles,—about 1000 foot and 400 
horse. 

As this was the “ Flying Column,” 
only fifty waggons accompanied it. 
Its “ objective” was Ekowe, which 
it was to seize as quickly as possible. 
At 2 p.m. the same day the troops 
reached the Inyoni river (12 miles), 
and encamped on the far side of it. 
Colonel Pearson sent a messenger 
back to Tugela reporting “ country 
appears deserted.” The Inyoni 
searcely deserves the name of 
“river,” being only a small muddy 
stream, dry during the winter 
months, The country so far had 
been wide, open, and undulating, 
almost devoid of bush; read there 
was, strictly speaking, none—a mere 
track guided our march. The 


Flying Celamn halted here for the 
night, as it was reported later on 


in the day that a body of Zulus 
had been seen in front of us, and 
it was considered advisable to wait 
till the second portion of the column 
(expected next morning) should re- 
inforce us before pushing on further. 

The second column left the Tug- 
ela early on the 19th January, un- 
der command of Colonel Welman: 
4 companies 99th Regiment; 1 
battalion Native Contingent; half 
company Natal Pioneers; and the 
Cakes Mounted Rifles, composed 
it. It brought with it eighty wag- 
gons, and reached the Inyoni river 
about noon, and halted (but with- 
out outspanning) this side of the 
stream. 

At 2 p.m., the 1st division (which 
_we shall now call the Flying Col- 
amn) having struck camp, moved 
on, and encamped on the other 
_side of the Umsindusi river, five 
_miles. The 2d division of the 
colamn followed, but owing to the 
‘bad state of the track, the exhaust- 
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ed condition of the oxen, and the 
length of the line, only about 
thirty of its waggons, with the 
troops, crossed the river that night ; 
its tail had not even left the In- 
yoni whilst the central waggons 
were on the Tugela side of the 
Umsindusi, The river is deep, with 
precipitous banks, and it required 
double spans to pull the waggons up 
on the other side. The site for the 
camp was well chosen, some 500 
yards beyond the river, with open 
ground all round, but commanded 
on one side by a hill. Colonel 
Pearson very wisely decided to halt 
here the following day, both to let 
the rear of the columu come up, and 
to rest and feed the oxen, some of 
which had been in the yoke since 
4 o’clock that morning with nothing 
to eat. As “transport” has and 
will play such an important part in 
the movements of our columns in 
Zululand, perhaps a word explain- 
ing the nature of it may not be 
amiss, 

The South African ox-waggon, 
with a few mule-waggons, composed 
it. The former was drawn by 14, 
16, or 18 oxen as the case might 
be; it was heavy, clumsy, and ill 
suited, with its long span of oxen, 
to accompany an army, especially 
in a hilly country. A convoy of 
50 waggons would cover about 
three miles of road. Our column, 
one time, with its 130 waggons, ex- 
tended nearly seven miles! To 
guard this length of line, a greater 
number of men are required than 
ean be spared from the column. 
Cetywayo appears to have discov- 
ered that our waggons were inefii- 
ciently guarded, for he is reported 
to have said lately, that he would 
leave the white man alone in future 
and attack the waggons with their 
scof (food). If he does, he will 
give us some trouble. The oxen 
are very slow in their movements, 
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seldom exceeding 14 mile an hour, 
and stopping at every bit of hill 
or bad road. They are driven by 
Kafiirs, with a boy leading the head 
oxen. Ten or more waggons would 
be placed under charge of a “ con- 
ductor,” and the whole under a 
“transport officer,” a military officer 
specially appointed. This plan bas 
not been found to answer; and 
a civilian, thoroughly acquainted 
with oxen and transport-work, has 
been appointed in place of the mil- 
itary officer, and, I think, very 
wisely. The military officer in 
charge of our transport had ability 
and energy, and spared, no pains to 
make things work properly ; but he 
had only lately come to South Af- 
rica, knew not the language, had 
probably never seen an ox-waggon 
in his life, and had yet to learn— 
what he did afterwards— how to 
make his colonial conductors do their 
duty. It was no blame to him then, 
if it was considered that a colonist 
thoroughly versed in the manage- 
ment of oxen and transport, and 
with a knowledge of the Kaffir 
language, would probably work the 
vast machine better. The position 
of ‘a military officer as transport 
officer to a column marching into 
Zululand is one of the most arduous, 
difficult, and, at the same time, most 
dangerous appointments in the 
column; and much praise is due to 
those officers who filled these posts, 
no blame attaching to them if their 
exertions did not meet with the 
success they merited. The difficul- 
ties attending the South African 
ox-transport have been found to be 
so great that it is gradually being re- 
placed—for service in Zaluland—b 

horse and mule transport from Eng- 
land; mules also are being imported 
from America and from the Cape. 
Mules do their work weil in Zululand. 
A lighter description of waggon, to 
hold 2000 Ib., will be required, as 
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there are few at present built. Mules 
want but little corn, and the grass 
does not disagree with them as it 
does with horses. I fear the death- 
rate of our English horses from that. 
cause alone will be high. Oxen, 
unless they are “Coast oxen,” or 
“Zulu oxen,” die in Zululand, 
either from the climate or the grass, 
a point not yet settled. Nearly all 
our big up-country oxen sickened 
and died at Ekowe. 

On the 21st the column crossed the 
Amatakulu river, and encamped on 
the other side of it, eight miles from 
our last camping-ground. Nothing 
had been seen of the enemy, The 
track lay through thorn-bush coun- 
try the whole way ; and at the river, 
on the far side, the bush was very 
thick. The river was deep, rising 
above the bottoms of the waggons, 
but it had a gravelly soil with a good 
ford, of a semicircular shape: the 
pull out on the opposite bank was 
severe, through deep sand, which 
continued for a mile of our path. 
The engineers had attempted, by 
making another ford the day be- 
fore, to avoid this sand, but on trial 
it was found not to answer, Jt 
took a long time getting the whole 
column across, and it was dark be- 
fore the rear-guard came into camp. 
That alone shows the difficulties 
we encountered on the road, as wé 
had started at 6 o’clock that morn- 
ing, and had only come eight miles. 
The camp was pitched on a rise 
overlooking a wide and picturesque 
valley, with some beautiful hills 
lying in the background. “A fine 
country Zululand, is it not, sir” 
says‘an old Zulu trader to me. 
Very fine indeed ; and it is a pity 
no use is made of it. Grass grows 
rich and plentifully ; the soil—where 
I have been—is a rich garden 
mould, but there it lies totally uncul- 
tivated, save for a few mealie-fields. 

We passed the night without 
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even an alarm; and at 5 a.m. on the 
22d January—the day of Isandbl- 
wana—a day that will for ever be 
remembered by England, South 
Africa, and also Zululand — our 
Ist division, preceded by Bar- 
row’s Horse and the mounted vol- 
unteers, left the camp, intending 
to reach Ekowe (eleven miles) that 
evening. By 7.30 a.m. the ad- 
vance-guard had reached the Iney- 
ezane river (two miles) and crossed 
over, Thick bush grew all round 
here; but the cavalry having re- 
connoitred and seen nothing, ve- 
dettes were placed round, and a 
knoll was selected to breakfast on, 
and a halt of a couple of hours was 
decided to feed and rest the oxen. 
The waggons had just begun to park, 
when a party of the Native Contin- 
gent sent to reconnoitre, were fired 
on. They lost 1 officer, 4 non-com- 
missioned-officers, and 3 men, at once, 
The firing came from the bush near 
the river, but the main body was 
seen to be coming over the hills 
on our left to surround us. “ Posi- 
tion” on the knoll was at once 
taken by the artillery and the Buffs, 
as also by the Naval Brigade, whilst 
our cavalry mounted their horses, 
and galloped out to check the ad- 
vance. The Royal Engineers fol- 
lowed them to take up position on 
the left. Lloyd’s guns and the 
rocket-apparatus now played on the 
bushes round, whilst an incessant 
rattle from the rifles of the Buffs 
and Naval Brigade showed that 
they were not idle. The 2d divi- 
sion of the column had now 
eome up, and prevented our right 
from being turned. An attempt to 
outflank us on our left, by a body 
of Zulus in a kraal, was frustrated 
by an advance of the Naval Brigade, 
covered by Liloyd’s guns, which 
drove the Zulus out very speedily. 
The whole force then retreated, our 
troops following them in extended 
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order for a short distance. The 
cavalry were not allowed to pur- 
sue; nor were the Native Con- 
tingent—who had vot shown much 
courage during the fight—permitted 
to “blood” their assegais. The 
ground was strewn with dead 
bodies, many burnt and scorched 
up by the shells. It was estimated 
then, that 300 must have been 
killed; but from inquiries since 
made, it must have been nearer 600 
killed and wounded. About 5000 
attacked us. 

Such, in brief, was the battle of 
the Ineyezane. The place was well 
chosen; and had those in the bush 
near thé river reserved their fire 
till the main body had got closer, 
or had fired on us when, with our 
long train of waggons, we were pass- 
ing through the bush, they might 
have given us some trouble. As it 
was, the issue was not a moment in 
doubt from the commencement. The 
Zulu formation of attack is probably 
known to most of your readers, but 
for those who do not, suffice it to 
say that they attack in the shape of 
a figure which is called the “ Beast,” 
as shown in the accompanying 
woodcut. 

They make a feint with one of 
the “horns,” whilst the other, con- 
cealed by the long grass, is sweep- 
ing round to encompass you 
(this they did with their right 
“horn” at  Ineyezane). The 
“chest” then advances, and by 
numbers swallows up the enemy, 
shut in by the “horns.” The 
“Joins” never come into action, 
but are kept at a safe distance, and 
only engage in the pursuit. At 
Isandblwana, where a fearful fight 
was raging this very day, in which 
800 whites and 300 blacks were 
eut to pieces, the two “ horns” got 
completely round the camp, those 
who escaped making a run for 
it, between the two points, The 
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indunas, or chiefs 
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in command to drive the column out of Zulu- 


at Ineyezane, had received orders land. The men of the Zulu force 














had been smeared with consecrated 
mud (mute) by Cetywayo, to make 
the bullets glide off them. They 
advanced, then, with the greatest 
confidence. The first shot was fired 
about 8 a.m., and the last at 9.30. 
Colonels Pearson and Parnell had 
both their horses shot under them. 
Our casualties were: killed, 8 
whites and 4 blacks; wounded, 16 
whites, I visited the ground after 
the battle, and found dead Zulus 
in heaps of eight or nine, and in 
one place counted as many as 
twenty-five. No wounded were to 
be seen. 

The column pursued its route at 
onee, the waggons slowly toiling up 
the steep and winding road, which 
here ascends to the Ekowe heights, 
and bivouacked for the night on a 
ridge about three miles from the 
battle-field. The rear of the column 
did not get in till past nine o’clock, 

On the 23d we moved off at day- 
break to march to Ekowe (six 
miles), The road was an ascent 
the whole way, winding round and 
round the hills. The distance from 
our bivouacking ground to Ekowe, 
as the crow flies, was not more 
than two miles, No sign of a 
Zulu to be seen anywhere, and at 
10 a.m. the head of the column 
took possession of Ekowe Mission 


A, The supposed enemy. 
B, B, The horns of the Beast. 
c, The chest. 


dD, The loins. 


Station, the tail coming in about 
three o’clock. Arrangements were 
at once made for intrenching our- 
selves and making a fort, as it was 
intended to leave our surplus stores 
here with a small garrison, and move 
on to Ulundi (Cetywayo’s kraal) in a 
few days. 

Ekowe, the Norwegian Mission 
Station of Mr. Oftenbro, is built on 
the summit of a high range of hills 
overlooking the sea, acd a wide ex- 
tent of beautiful hill and dale, deep 
ravines, and thick bush. Far away 
northward were rugged precipitous 
mountains, such as we had nevtr seen 
hitherto, and over which, or round 
which, we were told our future path 
lay. The station consisted of the - 
church, school, and parsonage, and 
a little distance off were a few more 
houses — these were all built of 
brick with thatched roofs. Round 
them all were gardens, orange-groves, 
plantations, blue-gum trees, &c. The 
avenue of orange-trees below the 

rsonage was considered the finest 
in South Africa. These groves and 
plantations were, I need hardly 
say, very speedily cut down. to 
make way for the fire of the white 
man. A _ bubbling stream,. with 
thick bush overhanging its waters 
and keeping them cool, ran at the 
foot of the orange-grove. How 
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calm, how peaceful, it all looked 
when we marched in that bright 
morning; now soon to be converted 
into as hideous a spot as there was 
in Zululand! The site, however 
well adapted for a mission-station, 
was about as bad a place as could 
have been selected to build a fort 
on. It was commanded on three 
sides by rising ground within rifle- 
range, whilst on its fourth a ravine, 
covered with dense bush, ran up to 
within a few vards of it, lending a 
hand to any large body of Zulus 
intending to attack the fort. The 
bush was in a few days cut down; 
but the ravine, a large portion of 
which was safe from any fire from 
the fort—now being constructed— 
remained. ‘Towards the south-east, 
at a distance of 1400 yards, was a 
high, rocky, conical-shaped hill, with 
bush on its far side growing up to 
the summit. Up this hill the Zulus 
used often to creep at night and 
fire on the vedettes in the morning 
#s they were being posted, and ob- 
serve what was going on inside the 
fort. Fortunately for us they never 
discovered they could fire into the 
fort from this hill, or from the other 
high f@round surrounding us, To- 
wards the south-west, at a distance 
of 500 yards, was also a thick bash, 
which extended for miles towards 
aome big kraals; otherwise, the 
plateau on which the station was 
built was open grass-land. 

The reasons that this particular 
site was chosen, when, perhaps, 
others in the vicinity might have 
been better suited for defence, were 
that the church and two of the 
buildings would be useful as a 
hospital and storehouses; that the 
water-supply was good and plenti- 
ful. Ground was therefore broken, 
and the making of the fort com- 
menced, The officers and men set 
to with a will, as they were very 
anxious to advance farther into Zu- 
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luland, and the sooner the fort was 
completed the sooner they would 
go. On the 24th, a convoy of 50 
waggons, under Major Coates, 99th 
Regiment, was sent down to Tugela 
to ‘bring up more supplies, It ar- 
rived safely, With the exception 
of a few night alarms, all went 
smoothly till “the 29th, A good 
height of parapet had been thrown 
up, and some of the troops were 
encamped inside of it. On this 
day, just about noon, a messenger 
arrived from Lord Chelmsford, tell- 
ing of the total defeat of Durn- 
ford’s column, and, that we might 
expect the whole Zulu army on us. 
It was left to Colonel Pearson to 
decide whether he thought himself 
strong enough to hold the fort or not; 
in the latter case, he would march 
down at once to the Tugela. No 
particulars of the defeat were sent; 
and it was not till the 7th February 
that we fully learnt of the disaster 
that had befallen our comrades at 
Isandhl wana. 

A council of war immediately 
assembled; and it was decided, by 
a small minority, to hold the fort at 
all costs. All the cavalry, however, 
with the two battalions Native Con- 
tingent, were to go down at once, 
as we had not sufficient corn for the 
horses of the former ; and the latter 
there was no room for in the fort, 
had we even been able to feed them. 
Some of the cavalry ought, I think, 
to have been kept, even at the risk 
of losing them. There was plenty 
of grass in the vicinity, as well as 
mealie-fields. From the kraals round 
they could easily have seized old 
mealies—which are what all horses 
eat in Natal, and which form their 
staple food instead of corn, In losing 
the cavalry we lost the “eyes and 
ears” of the force. How could we 
inform ourselves of the movements 
of the enemy? Without them we 
might be surprised any day! How 
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were we to guard our cattle, on 
whom we depended for our daily 
food? I think it was not very 
long before we fonnd what a 
mistake had been made, The 
order, however, had gone forth, 
and certainly no time was lost in 
carrying it out; for at 2 p.m. Major 
Barrow and the Mounted Infantry, 
the Victoria, Stanger, and Durban 
Mounted Rifles, and the Natal 
Hussars rode away from the camp, 
followed by the two battalions of 
the Natal Native Contingent. They 
all arrived safely at Tugela by mid- 
night that night, having seen no 
signs of Zulus on the way. They 
left all their baggage behind in the 
camp, and had literally nothing but 
what they stood up in. A mes- 
sage was sent to Colonel Ely, who 
was reported to be a few miles off 
bringing up a convoy of supplies, 
to hasten on as fast as he could, 
and to leave any waggon behind 
that could not keep up with him. 
Extra spans of oxen were at once 
sent out to him; but be found -it 
necessary to abandon eight waggons 
with their contents of flour, bis- 
cuit, lime-juice, sugar, &c. Some 
weeks later how often we wished 
we had had those stores to eke out 
_ our supplies ! 

The following day (30th) all the 
troops came inside the “ intrench- 
ment”—for fort it could scarcely 
be called yvet—tents were dis- 
carded, and the men and officers 
slept under the waggons, some 
seventy of which had been placed 
round the inside of the parapet, 


IL,——THE 


We had now 1300 whites and 
350 blacks constructing a fort in 
the heart of Zululand. I will 
now relate the history of our lives 
there. Our cavalry had been sent 
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and where uired, as traverses, 
&c. The garrison now at Ekowe 
was as follows :— 


* Combatants. 


Staff 

Six companies Buffs 

Four companies 99th 

Naval Brigade 

Royal Artillery 

Royal Engineers . 

Natal Pioneers (blacks) . 

Native levies . ‘ 
Total—1292 whites, 65 blacks. 


Non-Combatants. 


Commissariat and Transport 

Army Medical Department . 

Waggon-conductors 

Drivers and leaders 270 

Native servants . ‘ . 20 

Total non-combatants—47 whites, 
290 blacks. 


Total left in Ekowe Jan. 29th— 
1389 whites, 355 blacks. 


15 


12 
20 
15 


Our armament consisted of — 


1200 Martini rifles, with 330 rounds 
per rifle. 
1 Gatling, with 127,000 rounds. 
2 Rocket-tubes, with 83 rockets. 
2 7-pounders, with 500 rounds. 


We had stores sufficient, as then 
calculated,§ to last us only three 
weeks, but later on we found we 
had considerably more. 

How we fared, shut up in this 
fort in the heart of ‘Zululand, cut 
off for many weeks from any com- 
munication with the Christian world, 
with starvation threatening, and an 
ever- watchful, brave, and savage 
foe surrounding us with increasing 
hosts to destroy us, I will relate in 
the next chapter. 


DEFENCE, 


away, and it was accordingly found 
impossible to protect, and also to 
graze, the large number of transport 
cattle—about 3000 oxen and 60 
mules—we had with us, Orders 
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were therefore given to send 1000 
or more oxen away to Tugela in 
charge of their drivers, They would 
probably be captured, but we hoped 
very soon to be in a position to re- 
capture them. We could not kill 
them, as how could we bury so 
many, and at the same time proceed 
with the work of the fort? On the 
30th January, therefore, about 1000 
oxen and 28 donkeys were sent 
away, by different paths, to Tugela. 
One lot, with the donkeys, were 
captured within a mile of the 
fort—the Zulus mounting the 
latter, and riding off on them. Of 
the others, about 500 were driven 
back again by their drivers, the 
latter having seen large numbers of 
Zulus in front of them; the re- 
mainder we never saw again. A 
few boys were missing, but most ran 
away and left the Zulus to drive 
their oxen. The same morning 90 
slaughter-oxen, which had been 
placed for safety during the night 
in the ditch of the parapet, and had 
jumped out, were cut off and cap- 
tured by the enemy. The question 
of endeavouring to recover the eight 
waggons abandoned by Colonel Ely 
the day previous, was raised, and 
volunteers from among the conduc- 
tors of the transport train were 
called for to go down with spans 
of oxen and bring them up. £50 
per loaded waggon, and half that 
for “empties,” was offered them. 
Four volunteered to go that night ; 
but reports coming in later of large 
numbers of Zulus being about, the 
attempt was abandoned. I think 
had they gone they would probably 
have lost their lives, and the Zulus 
would have had more of our oxen, 
and some horses as well, to take 
charge of. 

The work of the fort progressed 
' papidly, under the direction of the 
engineers, It was surprising how 
useful the transport gear was in for- 
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tifying. The waggons were placed 
round the inside of the parapet a 
few yards distant. When loaded 
up with corn, blankets, biscuits, 
and other stores, they made excel- 
lent traverses. The baggage—and 
it was a large quantity—of those 
who had gore down to Tugela was 
also piled on the waggons. It was 
first opened, though, to abstract any 
amatcur medicines it might contain 
in the way of cbhlorodyne, Eno’s 
Fruit-Salt, Pyretic Saline, &c., be- 
sides other medicines, as we were 
badly furnished with that necessary. 
The search was successful, and effer- 
vescing drinks appeared to be much 
in favour with the Zulu campaigners, 
whilst there was no end to “Cockle’s 
Pills.” The yokes to the waggons 
made good blindages to the blinded 
batteries ; the reims—strips of hide 
soaked in grease—the engineers 
found useful in binding up fuscines, 
&c. The wire from the trektows, 
by which the waggons are drawn, 
made entanglements, caught in 
which I should very much like to 
have seen Master Zulu—he would 
have thought it “uncanny.” Our 
transport officer couldn't have been 
well pleased at finding all bis gear 
disappearing ; but in an emergency 
such as this, the first thing to be 
considered was to make ourselves 
secure as rapidly as possible, using 
all available means to do so, 

The shape of the fort was an 
“oblong,” east and west sides 300 
yards each, north side 120 yards, 
south 180 yards. The church was 
used as a hospital, the schoolroom 
and parsonage as storerooms. All 
other buildings were demolished. 
None but the soldiers were allowed 
to be in the fort during the day, the 
Natal Pioneers and drivers of the 
transport train being admitted only . 
at “retreat.” To prevent any chance 
of a Zulu spy entering, all Kaffirs 
had to wear a blue patch of cloth 
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sewn on their coats, They found 
some difficulty about this, as some 
had not even a shirt to sew it on 
to, but tied it with a string round 
their necks. The wily Zulu, how- 
ever, bad he been so minded, would 
have taken coat, as well as blue 
patch, before attempting to enter. 

The men and officers constracted 
shelters for themselves under the 
waggons, and with a good sail-cloth 
falling over the sides, made them- 
selves very comfortable. 

When Major Barrow left us, he 
left behind a few sick horses under 
charge of a lieutenant of the 99th, 
who had just joined his—Mb&jor 
Barrow’s—corps with fifteen men 
of the 99th Regiment. The officer 
had had no training under Major 
Barrow, and the men had not yet 
been put on their horses, not being 
able to ride. With this promising 
lot, the nucleus of an “irregular 
horse” was formed under Lieu- 
tenant R——; a few Alexandra 
Mounted: Rifles, that escorted Col- 
onel Ely’s convoy up, were also 
attached to it; and when anything 
particular was to be done, such as 
a raid on a kraal, &c., volunteers 
from the officers of the various 
corps sometimes attached them- 
selves to it, but a “sure find” was 
among the officers and conductors 
of the transport department. Both 
officers (we had two now, one joined 
with Colonel Ely) were ever ready 
to come, and brought the condue- 
tors with them, and sometimes an 
infantry, force, formed of blacks, 
armed with some most ancient 
weapons that had been served out 
to the Native Contingent and been 
left when they went down. This 
irregular horse was chaffingly called 
the “Uhlans.” Under the per- 
severance and energy of its leader 
it became a very useful body, and 
to it alone are we indebted for rest- 
ing without fear of surprise during 
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the day, so long as they were posted. 
At night, being so few, they were 
brought in, as also in foggy weather. 
For a considerable period they were 
our only guard tothe cattle. Horses 
were provided for them from amon 

the non-combatants, who had Gov- 
ernment horses in charge. The 
horses at night were put in the 
ditch, picketed to a rope, only 
those that were private property 
being allowed inside the fort. The 
cattle were put in a laager of wag- 
gons, constructed in the ravine 
‘on the south side of the fort. 
The shape of this laager had to 
be suited to the flanking-fire that 
could be brought on it from the 
guns and parapet of the fort. Un- 
fortunately, this shape (a triangle, 
with an acute angle at the bottom 
of the ravine) did not suit the 
laagering of cattle, and in one night 
over forty were found crushed by 
the rest at the bottom of the laager. 
The acute angle was then cut off; 
but it was always a “‘cattle-trap,” 
as the conductors used to call it, 
and we lost many oxen in it, but it 
could not be helped, as there was 
no other place considered by those 
in charge of the defence of the work 
safe to put them. A large number 
were tied on the glacis on the east 
side of the fort. These were safe 
enough, and we lost but few of 
them, Had, however, a determined 
attack been made, they would pro- 
bably have been killed by eur own 
fire. I mention this to show the 
difficulties we had to contend with, 
irrespective of simply holding the 
fort. Our food was at this time, of 
course, plentiful enough, as we were 
on full rations, and had not yet 
dipped very deeply into our private 
stores of jams, potted meats, &c. 
We were most of us up at réveillé, 
and engaged all day in making the 
fort, and later on, in road-making. 
The “last post” sounded at 8 P.a., 
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when lights were at once extin- 
guished, and we gave ourselves up 
to sleep, occasionally disturbed by 
the alarm bell (the church bell) ring- 
ing, when the parapets would be 
manned at once, aud each one repair 
to the post assigned him. The reader 
has now a fair idea of our fort, and 
how we lived in it, I hope; and I will 
resume the thread of my narrative. 

On the 7th February, further 
particulars were sent us of what 
hitherto we had known as “ Durn- 
ford’s defeat.” We heard now 
that four companies of the 24th 
Regiment had been massacred, be- 
sides a large force of colonial troops 
and natives. The names of those 
killed were also given. Among 
them we all found friends and 
comrades whom we had known. 
We were horror-stricken, cast down, 
but not dismayed. A feeling of 
revenge and determination to hold 
out to the last pervaded the camp. 
The dispatch went on to say,— 
“Should wish to see the Naval 
Brigade garrisoning forts of Lower 
Tugela. Yourself and staff ought 
to be there also. After a successful 
action would be your best chance 
of withdrawing a portion of your 
garrison—otherwise a risk, En- 
deavour to arrange for the holding 
of an intrenchment requiring a 
lesser garrison. Your best field- 
officers should remain in command. 
Bring back only what baggage, &c., 
is abscfutely essential. The sick 
and wounded should come in empty 
waggons. I trust that any attack 
made on our posts may be’ simul- 
taneous. We are ready for it.” 
At a council of war that assembled 
at once, opinions differed as to the 
possibility of carrying out Lord 
Chelmsford’s instructions, We 
knew that a large force of Zulus 
(estimated at 20,000) were lying be- 
tween us and the Tugela; also, large 
bodies of Zulus were round the fort, 


watching our movements. Would 
it be possible for 500 infantry, 
encumbered with waggons, to—lst, 
leave the fort unobserved? 2d, to 
break through the mass that lay in 
our path? Remember, thirty-five 
miles of difficult country were be- 
tween us and the Tugela; and, 
judging from the experience of the 
slow movement of oxen and wag- 
gons on the way up, should we not 
render ourselves open to be sur- 
rounded? And when we had fought 
bravely till our last round was ex- 
pended, might not the massacre at 
Isandhlwana be repeated at the 
IneYezane? My own opinion is 
that it would have been; end sub- 
sequent events have only confirmed 
that belief. 

Another argument against half 
the garrison leaving the fort was, 
its size. Lord Chelmsford in his 
despatch says, “Arrange for the 
holding of an intrenchment requir- 
ing a lesser garrison;” but on re- 
ference to the engineers, it was 
found that the fort was so situated 
that it could not be thus arranged, 
and that a new intrenchment would 
have to be thrown up elsewhere. 
The fort itself had so great a per- 
meter (about 800 yards) that the 
garrison left behind would not suf- 
fice to man the payapet adequately, 
and also protect the cattle when 
grazing. 

Anxious though Colonel Pearson 
was to carry out the views of his 
géneral, the reasons for not going 
down were so strong that he de- 
cided to communicate them to Lord 
Chelmsford before proceeding far- 
ther in the matter. 

Previous to this, Colonel Pearson 
had applied that reinforcements 
might be seit him, to enable him 
to hold Ekowe as a forepost till 
Lord Chelmsford could advance 
again (this was after hearing of the 
Isandh!wana disaster), He added, 
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“if we retired to the Tugela, we 
should most likely have all the 
Zula army at our back, and be 
obliged either to destroy all our 
ammunition and stores before we 
left Ekowe, or abandon them on 
the march if attacked, as in all 
probability we should be, by over. 
whelming numbers,” 

The reinforcements could not, 
however, be sent him, as all the 
troops that could be spared were 
required in Natal; and they would, 
moreover, eat up his provisions, of 
which he had, he thought, only 
three weeks’ supply for the garri- 
son then in the fort. On the 6th 
February, Colonel Pearson wrote 
suggesting that a convoy of at least 
twenty waggons “should be sent 
as soon as an escort equal to a 
battalion of 600 or 700 could be 
got together. We are better off 
than I thought we were; and if 
our eattle are left to us, we shall 
be able to get along for over three 
weeks from this day, and with 
many essentials for some time 
longer.” 

To this letter Lord Chelmsford 
eplied in his despatch of 8th Feb- 
ruary: “Contents of your letter 
dated 6th February received by 
telegraph. My belief is your garri- 
son should be at once reduced to 
the minimum which you consider 
is necessary for its defence; this 
will give us more time for throwing 
in supplies. There will not be a 
force at Lower Tugela for six weeks 
at least, sufficient to insure a con- 
voy to Ekowe, and unwise to at- 
tempt it; but if you withdraw sur- 
plus garrison you will have troops 
enough for a very efficient flying 
colamn at that place. Add 100 
or 200 to the 400 you suggest 
fer garrison, but cut down your 
defences to meet the reduced - gar- 
rison, Your own presence is ab- 


solutely essential at Lower Tugela. 
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Mine is required al] over Natal, A 
head commander required to look 
after every post of his command. 
Latest news, Zulus will not knock 
their heads against our posts, but 
will raid into Natal. All more 
necessary for a movable force at 
Lower Tugela. Other columns are 
too weak for me to decrease them 
to increase yours—each must hold 
on as best they can until reinforce- 
ments arrive; thus you must read 
my instructions. Details I leave 
to you, only let us know when you 
propose to fall back. It would not 
do to face too great odds; but you 
might perhaps manage to reach 
Umsindusi (where every available 
man from Lower Tugela should be 
sent) without your move being dis- 
covered. Each man should carry 
100 rounds, two days’ food. Bring 
no wheeled carriage. Line of march 
to be most compact, and no delay 
on the march if a few shots are 
fired at you. The garrison left at 
Ekowe must be on the alert, as it 
will be imagined you have deserted 
the post.” 

When Lord Chelmsford wrote 
the above he had not then re- 
ceived Colonel Pearson’s despatch, 
setting forth the difficulties there 
were in dividing the garrison, To 
this despatch we all waited anx- 
iously for an answer, but waited 
in vain, our communications being 
completely severed, and no. more 
letters received till the 20th March. 
The garrison remained therefore as 
it was in Ekowe. 

Our fort now (10th February) 
was practically completed, though 
for many-days afterwards additions 
were made towards further increas- 
ing its strength. Ditches 7 feet 
deep and 12 feet wide, flanked 
by caponniéres, or by the parapet 
itself. Wire entanglements on the 
glacis, stakes in the ditch below 
the .guns, and in that below the 
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parapet held by the Naval Brigade. 
Three entrances—the main over 
a drawbridge—were made. A 
metalled roadway was being made 
through the centre of the fort. This 
was most essential; for when it 
rained—and it did often for three 
days and nights in succession—the 
soil was so deep in mud and slip- 
pery, that communications were 
slow. The drainage, also, was at- 
tended to; but I fear the Naval 
Brigade, who occupied the Jower 
end of the fort, would say “ with 
but little effect,” for they always 
stood in a sea of mud during these 
heavy rains. Where the difficulty 
lay, I cannot tell. 

The stench at times, especially at 
night, was quite sickening. We 
had over 300 Kaflirs sleeping in 
the fort, and even one Kaffir pol- 
lutes the air for some distance round 
him. The men’s night latrines too, 
were just outside the gate of the 
fort (a shallow ditch, earth shovel- 
led in, in the morning, and later, 
tin-lined boxes), and cattle were 
all round us, I do not think, though, 
the horrible smell came from them. 
I never smelt anything like it before 
when surrounded by them; and a 
“cow-dung” floor in India is pro- 
verbially considered a healthy thing, 
and not unpleasant in its smell. 
Everything was done to keep the 
fort ‘clean, but that did not seem to 
affect the smell. 

Our guns and rockets were now 
in position, the men to work them 
being sheltered by sand-bags, sods, 
&e. The two 7-pounders were 
placed at the S.E. and 8.W. angles, 
the rocket battery at the N.W. 
angle, and the Gatling on the east 
face of the parapet. Jam and 
potted-meat tins were applied for 
by the artillery to make shells out 
of. A few were fired, and though 
going no distance, yet they would 
have placed many a Zulu hors de 
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combat had they attempted a 
“rush ;” they injured the parapet 
somewhat, however. 

On Sunday the 9th, Holy Com- 
munion was administered. A large 
number of officers and men attend- 
ed. Our clergyman, the Rev. Mr. 
-Robertson—a missionary who had 
been twenty-seven years in Zulu- 
land—announéed to the men the 
disaster at Isandhiwana, but bade 
them be of good courage; they were 
Christians, fighting in a righteous 
cause, and must succeed. 

What gave us more trouble, and 
caused more anxiety than anything 
else, were our cattle—how to keep 
them, and howto feed them. Our 
chief transport officer seemed to 
have no rest day or night regarding 
them. No guard could at this time 
be spared for protecting them, so 
they bad to keep within the vici- 
pity of the fort, inside our small 
line of vedettes—and the grass 
was soon eaten up here. Added 
to this, the transport officer was 
harassed with continual messages 
brought him that Zulus were about, 
and then he would have to get his 
cattle in, their only guard being two 
or three conductors on horseback, 
and the Kaftfir boys. These reports 
would as often as not turn out false 
alarms. The oxen would lose their 
feed for the day, and dropping from 
weakness in the laager, would be 
crushed. Then there would be 
foggy days, on which they never 
went out at all, and more would 
die. Then a report would come in 
that the cattle had strayed, or been 
attacked by Zulus, and he would 
be off on his horse to see what a 
reinforcement by one man could do. 
Often during the night have I heard 
his name called by the field-officer 
on duty, and told that all his cattle 
were off. Having roused a few 
boys, he would sally out, sometimes 
alone with them, sometimes with 
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bis assistant, and come back and 
report—as I heard him one night 
do—“ They were only Kaffir dcgs, 
sir.’ I would turn round and thank 
heaven I was not a “transport 
officer !” 

On the 11th, a messenger was, 


by greed of gold, persuaded to start, 


with a letter for Tugela; eleven 
other Kaffirs took French leave and 
disappeared with him. Only one 
succeeded in escaping the Zulus, 
and he was not the letter-carrier ! 
We used to see several hundreds 
of Zalus about, “trekking” down 
towards Tugela ; cattle too would be 
seen. Whether they thus showed 
themselves to induce us to sally out 
to them, I can’t say. If they did, 
they never succeeded, for Colonel 
Pearson was much too wise and 
cautious a commander to be caught 
in a trap of that sort. Beyond 
sometimes sending a few shells 
amongst them, when they came too 
near the fort, no notice was taken 
of them. Women too might be 
seen in the early morning carrying 
mealies away from the mealie-gar- 
dens in the vicinity of the fort, 
and trekking down in long strings 
after the warriors who had preceded 
them. Were we not justified then, 
from. what we saw, and what our 
native scouts affirmed, in believing 
that a large army lay between us 
an‘l Tugela? Our “ Uhlans” burat 
a few kraals in the neighbourhood, 
but without killing any Zulus: still, 
burning a kraal is of more import- 
ance than one would at first sup- 
pose. The Zulu likes his comforts 
as much as the white man. His 
comforts Jie in having a snug kraal 
to retreat into when it rains, and 
plenty of mealies, If you destroy 
his kraal, he -has to go away to a 
friend’s kraal some distance off and 
eat his mealies. The white man 
thus gets rid of an offensive neigh- 
bour, and helps himself to his 
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mealies and pumpkins! The 
“ Uhlans,” therefore, did good ser- 
vice. They also effected a surprise 
on the high hill on our south-east, 
and drove the Zulus off it for 
ever, killing and wounding a few. 
This hill was called the “look-out 
hill.” Till the “Uhlans” cleared 
it, however, it-was only a “ look-out” 
for the Zulus, who would come up 
there in the early morning, and, as 
I before explained, shoot at the 
vedettes whilst being posted. It 
was no use firing back at them, for 
they would dodge behind the rocks 
that crowned its summit. A thick 


, bush on the other side offered a good 


defence and safe retreat should any 
force be sent against them. The 
“ Uhlans,” alone, did not think them- 
selves strong enough to take it by 
force, and Colonel Pearson would 
not risk sending troops up. It was 
surprised, however, by six “ Uhlans” 
on foot one morning, who had fore- 
stalled the Zulus. They never came 
on it again, even when a tempting 
bait was set up by the Royal En- 
gineers in the shape of a pole stuck 
up in the ground, which if pulled 
out would explode a charge of dy- 
namite and send wily Zulu capering 
in the air. Master Zulu was too 
crafty though, and let the mys- 
terious stick and hill alone. 

There was a splendid view of 
the country round: from the top of 
this “ krantz.” We could not see 
Lower Tugela itself, where our 
hopes of assistance lay, but we 
could see the mouth of the Tugela 
river and H.M.S. Active riding 
at anchor off the coast. Away in- 
land we could see the rugged but 
beautiful hills of Zululand, and 
wonder when we should be march- 
ing over them; and looking back, 
could see the winding road u 
which we had toiled radiant wit 
hope, and the idea that after a suc- 
eession of brilliant conflicts, such’ 
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as that at the Ineyezane, we should 
march on and take the king’s kraal. 
This was only a few weeks back, 
and now half of us wanted to re- 
treat to Tugela to keep the foe from 
invading Natal, and that the other 
half might eat and live! We 
found we had, instead of only three 
weeks’ supply of food, very nearly 
two months’, but were rather short 
of groceries: the issue of these, there- 
fore, ceased to all Kaffir boys, and 
a mouey allowance was given them 
instead. ‘hey made a great outery 
at this, not that they really cared 
so much for the groceries, but the 
Kaffir is a proud conceited fellow, 
looks upon himself as just as good 
a man as the white man, and this 
difference in their rations showed 
him what we thought of him. For 
the same reason he refused to eat 
draught-oxen, would go without 
meat rather than touch their flesh; 
and yet if an ox (draught) was con- 
demned to die on account of sickness 
and shot, he would try and get a bit 
of the carcass, In Natal itself I 
have seen them cutting strips of 
flesh out of oxen that have dropped 
exhausted from the yoke on the 
road, Later on, when all our 
slaughter-oxen were eaten, and the 
white man was eating draught-oxen, 
the Kaffir had no objection te it. 
Our meat was now reduced from 
1$ lb. to 14.1b. The latter amount 
was ample. We added now to our 
rations, too, by mealies and pump- 
kins, procured by the transport 
boys and the Natal Pioneers, and 
bought of them. These Kaftirs 
were often fired on, but the whole 
time we were at Ekowe only one 
boy was killed by a Zulu sitting 
up inatree. There seemed to be 
some sort of understanding between 
the Zulus and the boys. The 
transport officers told me once that 
their boys used to take it turn and 


«turn about with the Zulus to rob 
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a neighbouring mealie-field. “ First 
come, first have,” was not the rule; 
but one day our boys forestalled 
the Zulus on one of their days, and 
there were “words.” Pumpkins, 
too, were brought, and were a great 
addition to our ration. Boiled as 
a vegetable or put into stews! frit- 
tered pumpkins! _ pumpkin-pie! 
(just like a good apple-tart) pump- 
kin-squash!—there is no end to 
the variety of dishes you can make 
with it. Its tops make a nice green 
vegetable, too, as do also lily-tops, 

which ‘we got from neighbouring 
streams. We rapidly became good 
cooks, and a friendly spirit of rivalry 

existed amongst the different messes. 
No one could discover how to make 
liquor, of which by the middle of 
February there was scarcely any 

left. A plant grew in some of the 
fields which the Zulus made beer 
of, but it was not ripe enough in 
our time to try making it. There 
was a great longing for: tea, but’ our 
ration did not allow us many cups 
of it; but I think we should have 
missed. the loss of our cup of tea 
more than we did the liquor, which 

really, after the first few days, we 
ceased to think about, Our stores 
had come almost to an end, and the 

announcement, on the 20th, of an 

auction of the private stores of those 
who had been sent back to Tugela 
on the 29th January, to take place 
the following morning, was hailed 

with general delight. To show our 
“reduced circumstances” as regards 
food, and our “anything but” as 
regards money, I give the prices 
that some of the articles fetched. 

Tins of cocoa, 7s. 6d.; bottle of 
pickles, 25s.; sardines, 12s; curry 

powder, 23s.; Worcester sauce, 25s.; 

tin of milk, 23s.; lobster, 18s.; sal- 
mon, 15s.; dubbing for boots, 9s. 6d.; 
matches, 6d.; ham, £7, 10s.! But 
tobacco was the most valued, 20s. 

being paid for ? Ib. 
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I should think when the owners 
receive their money they will turn 
Zulu store-keepers. The salmon 
and lobster were bought by a private 
soldier; he took a tin under each 
arm, went outside the fort, seated 
himself, and there and then ate 
both tins! He “ wasn’t going to 
waste it on friends,” he said. On 
the 21st a small raid was made by 
Colonel Pearson in person, to drive 
the Zulus out of a bush in the 
vicinity of where the cattle grazed. 
These beasts, which gave us so 
much trouble, and yet were so ne- 
cessary to our existence, had to go 
some distance now to graze, and a 
company of infantry was detailed 
daily as guard to them ; but they and 
the cattle ran some little risk, being 
one and a quarter mile distant from 
the fort, and plenty of thick bush 
and kraals about them. The traus- 


port boys, armed with some Tower 
rifles, entered, under the direction of 
their officers, boldly into the bush 


on one side, whilst some of the infan- 
try went in at the other. No Zulus 
were at home, and we all went back 
to the fort. The following day 
shots were heard in the direction of 
the cattle, and the transport officer 
and the “ Ublans” galloped out, fol- 
lowed by two companies of infantry. 
It appears that about thirty Kaflirs 
came out of a bush and fired on the 
two conductors in charge of the 
catile. They returned it vigor- 
ously, and killed one man. ‘The 
Zulus retired then, and were being 
reinforced when the “ Uhlans” rode 
up and pursued them, driving them 
across a ravine, and following them 
up on the other side till they had all 
disappeared. They then burnt a 
kraal and came back. There were 
only a dozen of them out, and their 
horses were quite beaten. Their 
leader led them quickly and well, 
and had evidently worked them 
into sbape. 
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On the 24th another raid was 
made by Colonel Pearson in person, 
on a kraal not far from the fort, 
but being down in a valley it was 
difficult for the mounted branch to’ 
get at. The Natal Pioneers, with 
some transport boys, advanced on it ; 
the Zulus fled, and the kraal was 
burnt. 

A road was now begun to be con- 
structed from the fort to a point on 
the old road where we had bivou- 
acked for the night after the battle of 
the Ineyezane. It would shorten the 
distance to Tugela by four miles at 
least, and avoid a lot of bush coun- 
try. The Zulus used to attack us 
occasionally in small numbers, but 
without doing any harm, and it 
served as some excitement to the 
monotony of our life. We longed 
for news more than anything, ex- 
cept, of course, the approach of a 
convoy, which we were constantly 
expecting and looking ont for with 
glasses in hand. The bands of the 
Buffs and 99th Regiment’ used 
to try and cheer us up of an even- 
ing; but we got to know their airs 
so well that they at last became 
monotonous. Mr. Robertson, too, 
gave us a few lectures on Zululand, 
which interested the men greatly. 
Many of us began to get aged 
in appearance, and nearly all got 
thin ; whether the latter arose from 
anxiety or want of fatty food, I can- 
not say. Our appetites were enor- 


-mous; and for my. part, I got plenty 


of food. Men began to sicken now, 
too, with a low nervous sort of 
fever, which served to take all wish 
to live out of them. Those horrid 
little animals, the weevils, got into 
our biscuit towards the end of the 
month, and I overheard a soldier 
who was pulling a muck-cart along 
cry out to his comrades, “ Poor 
starved-out Ekoweians ! nothing but 
biscuits to eat, and they full of 
weevils.” From the appearance of 
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the man, he certainly throve on 
weevils, The biscuit when baked 
is quite good, even if full of weevils ; 
and some mealie-meal (ground meal- 
ies) that bad got full of them, was 
pronounced by some as all the better 
for the little animals. This mealie- 
meal formed our staple food for 
breakfast, and was much liked eaten 
as porridge. 

That hard-worked, ever-anxious 
map, our “ transport “officer,” made 
a small raid on his own account one 
day, recapturing, quite unaided, 
four Government mules that had 
strayed a little distance from the 
others, been shot at, and driven off by 
the Zulus. The guard, coming out 
in the afternoon, saw them driven 
off, and sent in word to him. He 
galloped out, ascertained in which 
direction the mules and the Zulus 
had last been seen, followed them 
up, found them placed between two 
belts of bush—evidently as a ruse 
—circleg round them, and drove 
them ‘in, one on three legs only, 
having been wounded in his fet- 
lock-joint; another was wounded 


Ill.——THE 


It was now the beginning of 
March, and we had been without 
any news of the movements of the 
rest of the invading army since the 
8th of February. On the 3d of this 
month, however, a bright light was 
seen to appear at intervals on a hill 
in the direction of Tugela, whither 
our anxious eyes were so often 
directed. It was some time before 
we realised what it was: some said 
it was the grass or a kraal burning, 
but at length it dawned on us that 
it was Tugela speaking to us. Great 
was our joy! Faces that had for 
long borne an anxious and despond- 
ing look, assumed a more hopeful 
aspect ; new energy, new life, seemed 
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io the ramp. He explains that he 
wasn’t fired at, because the Zulus 
supposed he would be followed 
directly by the rest of the ‘“‘ Uhlan” 
corps, which would be a_ bigger 
slaughter for them. The guard was 
too far off to render avy assistance, 
and were not in sight, they said. 
Tobacco was worth gold now in the 
fort. The men bad been fora long 
time without it, and the officers had 
to count the number of pipes they 
could afford. Literature, in any 
form—now that the novelty of being 
shat up in a savage country, with- 
out knowing what might be our 
future fate, bad in some degree worn 
off—was eagerly seized. It was 
amusing to see an officer intently 
reading a newspaper several weeks 
old, as if it held the very “ latest 
intelligence” (which it did to us, 
though), or poring over a book, 
which, when you looked at, you 
found to be the ‘ Franc-tireurs,’ 
the ‘Boy-Hunters,’ or some other 
equally amusing and __ instructive 
work, which he had by good fortune 
picked up from somebody in the fort. 


RELIEF, 


to be instilled in us, as we found all 
was not over, Natal had not been 
desolated, and we had friends atill 
at Tugela who would come to our 
aid. We could not read the flashes 
the first day they appeared ; but on 
the second, a sergeant who had been 
through the signalling course read, 
“T shall attack on the 12th; sally 
out when you see me to ——’ 
More we could not make out, and 
we knew not how to answer back 
again. Mirrors we had, strange to 
say, when one remembers that each 
officer is only allowed 40 lb. weight 
of baggage; but we did not know 
at present how to use them. Other 
means were therefore resorted to, 
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but in vain. A black frame 12 
feet square was swung on two yp- 


rights by our D.A.Q.M.G., with the . 


hope of “flashing” with that; but 
at the distance we were—fifteen 
miles or more—the frame would be 
merged in the ground. Rockets, 
however, were fired, with the view of 
letting them know that we had seen 
and understood their signalling ; but 
as it was a bright, cloudless day, I 
don’t suppose these were seen. 

The message sent caused great 
excitement. By the words “sally 
out,” we were to go out, fight, 
and return. Some were of a dif- 
ferent opinion, and said it meant 
that the whole garrison were to 
sally out, and force their way to 
Tugela, 

On the Ist of this month, a big 
raid was made under Colonel Pear- 
son on a large military kraal be- 
longing to Dabulamanzai, distant 
seven miles from the fort. From 
it a thick bush extended to within 
half a mile of the fort, through 
which a large force of Zulus could 
pass unperceived. Raids on our 
cattle by small parties were also 
constantly made from it. 

At 2 a.m., 400. infantry, 1 gun, 
Natal Pioneers, and about 30 “ Uh- 
lans” marched on the kraal and ar- 
rived within a mile of it without our 
advance being discovered, when an 
attempt by the horse to surround 
some herd-boys that showed them- 
selves woke up one of the outposts 
of the kraal, and the alarm was 
given, The advance was then con- 
tinued, and we halted within a few 
handred yards of the kraal and 
shelled it. We could hear the loud 
voice of the chief inside it giving 
his orders, and the cattle being 
removed; but when 15 “ Uhlans” 
rode down to take and burn it, it 
was completely evacuated. There 
were 62 huts in it. The Zulus were 
followed for a short distance by the 
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Natal Pioneers and some of the 
“Uhlans,” and a few shells were 
fired amongst them; but owing to 
the thick cover, there were but few 
hit, and they retreated to the top 
of a high hill, overlooking another 
hig kraal of Dabulamanzai’s, and pre- 
pared to give us a volley should we 
attempt to burn it. The risk, I 
conclude, was considered too great, 
for the “retire” sounded for the 
Natal Pioneers and the “ Uhlans” 
to come back, which they did, pur- 
sued and fired at by the Zaulus, 
who rushed down from the hill in 
swarms directly they saw our men’s 
backs turned; they also filled the 
bush, alongside of which our road 
home lay the whole way. We there- 
fore left the road, and struck off 
across country, the Zulus following 
us, and occupying every bill and 
bush in advance from which they 
could fire on us, and at the same 
time harassing our rear. The “ Uh- 
Jans” divided themselves into an 
advance and rear guard, and by 
constant rushes in front kept the 
way clear for the column, at the same 
time that the rear-guard kept the 
enemy from closing in on the rear of 
the column. There were several 
boggy streams to cross, which the 
horses and gun found some trouble 
in accomplishing; but we arrived 
at the fort soon after 10 o’clock, 
without any casualties. It was a 
sight well worth seeing, the quick, 
decisive way in which the Zulus 
ran from cover to cover—no delay, 
no crowding—they seemed to know 
intuitively what hill or bush to 
make for, and get there at once; 
and when compelled to retreat from 
them by the “-Uhlans,” would make 
off to the next position near which 
our column would have to pass. 
In the rear they were equally ac- 
tive, keeping as close as our rear- 
guard would allow them on the 
heels of the column, seldom showing 
B 
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themselves, but harassing us the 
whole way. It was fortunate that 
they had few Martinis amongst 
them and were such bad shots, the 
nearest approach they made to hit- 
ting one of us being knocking a 
carbine out of a conductor’s hands, 
[f we could only get our men to 
skirmish like that! The habit is 
born with them though, and has 
not to be “drilled” into them, as 
into our soldiers; besides, we could 
never make a British soldier so 
active as they are. 

By the 8th we had eaten all our 
fat slaughter-oxen which our but- 
cher had brought up with us, and 
had now to eat the much-despised 
draught-ox. He was at first not so 
bad as we supposed he would have 
been; but later on, as the grass got 
searcer, he got thinner, till there 
was not an ounce of fat to be found 
on him. Our transport officer, 
moreover, would only give up the 
large bony oxen, as he said they 
would “surely die ;” but his small, 
fat Zulu oxen he said he wanted to 
take us away with. It was no use 
telling bim we should “surely die,” 
and there would in that case be no- 
thing to take away: he was obdn- 
rate, and pronounced the meat 
wholesome — which it was; and 
very nice—which it was not. Some 
one suggested-that perhaps he killed 
a fat little ox for his own mess! 
Without “ fat,” our tarts, our cakes 
could not be made; our “ pound of 
flesh” would not fry without it! 
Boot-dubbing was found to be a poor 
substitute; and “ waggon - grease,” 
which some of us inveigled the 
transport officer to supply us with, 
was found not to answer very well, 
being mixed up a good deal with 
tar. We had therefore to do what 
we could without fat ; but our scare- 
crow-looking bodies showed how 
bad was our best. 

The Zulus used to shout across 
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ravines, and chaff our herd-boys on 
the thin state of the oxen they were 
herding, and our deserted state, say- 
ing, “Pray that the sun shines a 
long time to-day, for you look on it 
for the last time. We are coming 
to take coffee with you to-mor- 
row morning.” And another time: 
“Why don’t you take more care 
of Cetywayo’s cattle and get them 
fatter? He will want them soon.” 

The fort was finished, but there 
was still plenty of work to be done 
on it. The waggon traverses had 
to be replaced by sod ones; the 
parapet, which for some occult rea- 
son had been thrown up without 
leaving a berm, was being washed 
into the ditch by the heavy rains 
that fell often now, and had to be 
riveted with turf, Huts for a fu- 
ture garrison, if not for the present 
one, were to be built; they were to 
be made of wattle-work, the sides 
14 foot thick, filled in with earth, 
the roof of wattle covered with 
mud. Each was to hold a com- 
pany. The road through the fort 
occupied the leisure time of many 
men in trying to get it into some 
order. Posts were put up at the 
different ranges round the fort, and 
the men made acquainted with 
their distances, so that in the event 
of an attack, no shot might be 
wasted. 

One of our vedettes had a narrow 
escape. He was taking his post 
one morning, when some Zulus 
sprang out of the long grass on him, 
one seizing the mane of his horse, 
which, fortunately for him, reared 
up and galloped home with him, 
receiving an assegai-thrust in the 
rump as he did so. The Zulus fired 
after him, one bullet hitting the 
Jock-plate of his carbine, which was 
slung across his back, and thereby 
saved his life. On examination, he 
was found to be wounded in six 
places, and two of his fingers shot 
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off. Poor young fellow, he bore 
his injuries very bravely, and in- 
stead of alarming the fort by gallop- 
ing in showing his wounds, he rode 
in quite quietly as if ~— had 
happened. I saw him at Tugela 
some weeks later; he was getting,on 
all right. Large bodies of Zulus 
were often seen now about the coun- 
try, aud cattle also being driven 
down to the Ineyezane. Rumour 
said they were going to attack us, 
but I thought they were only col- 
lecting to pounce on us when we 
attempted to “sally out” on the 
12th; and some were moving down 
to reinforce the army already at 
the Ineyezane. We all devoutly 
wished they would “come on;” 
they would have got such a warm 
welcome as would effectually have 
stopped them from interfering with 
our movements. Messages were 
being daily flashed to us, and the 
one about sallying out was repeated 
constantly ; but we could not yet 
ask them if it meant that the 
whole garrison was to sally out, or 
only a portion, and which was to 
return. 

On the 11th a Kaffir bearing a 
white flag came into the fort with 
a despatch. He was welcomed with 
ioud cheers, being the first letter 
received since the 8th February. 
On investigation, however, his de- 
spatch was fourteen days old, and 
merely said we should soon be re- 
lieved. His feet showed no signs of 
fourteen days on the tramp, He 
wore a greatcoat of the 24th Regi- 
ment which had no tears in it 
from the bush-life he stated he 
had been leading. He had on a 
scarf recognised as belonging to an 
officer at Tugela, His answers to our 
questions also not being considered 
satisfactory, he was made prisoner 
on suspicion of being a Zulu spy. 
A few days afterwards, we found 
our friend spoke and understood 
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English well, though, when ques- 
tiored, he had disclaimed all know- 
ledge of it, so that he might the 
better ascertain our intentions. 

A bigger attack than usual was 
made to-day, on the road-making 
party, by the Zulus. Lieutenant 

wis of the Buffs had a narrow 
escape. He was in the act of direct- 
ing a man of his company where to 
aim, when a bullet, cutting through 
the peak of his helmet, grazed his 
left temple, knocking him down, but 
fortunately only inflicting a flesh- 
wound ; and beyond having a severe 
headache for a day or two, and a 
couple of black eyes for some time, 
he was none the worse: he will, 
however, carry the scar to his grave ; 
but that, I daresay, he will not mind, 
The working-parties, and also the 
cattle, were all brought in, and a 
larger force sent out in the afternoon ; 
but then, of course, not a Zula was 
to be seen—they had all gone home 
to recount the retreat of the “ white 
man” in the morning. They are 
wonderful hands at appearing when 
you least expect them, and disap- 
pearing again in the most marvel- 
lous manner. They got quite skilled 
in how to avoid the big guns. 
When they saw the gun pointed 
down, they would go in the long 
grass, and not rise till it had been 
fired. I remember on one occasion 
watching them crossing an open 
road under the fire of one of our 
guns: they collected near the road 
in a place sheltered from our fire, 
and then ran across by twos and 
threes to another safe spot on the: 
other side, 

We heard to-day, by flashes, of 
the reinforcements coming out from 
England, and also that “the Duch- 
ess of had given birth to. a 
daughter.” We were greatly re- 
joiced over the first message,—not 
but it was highly satisfactory and 
comforting to us to hear that the 
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Duchess of had a daughter, 
and we wished her and her little 
one good luck; but the first held 
out a speedy prospect of relief, 
which was still more consoling. 

On the 13th occurred the first 
death amongst the officers, Captain 
Williams of the Buffs dying of low 
fever and depression. It cast a 
gloom over the whole fort, as who 
could say who would be the next? 
There was a great amount of sick- 
ness amongst both officers and men, 
from which, too, no one who was 
once seized appeared to rally, though 
an awning was spread on a hill a 
short distance from the fort, and 
the sick struggled out, and were 
carried out to it daily to breathe a 
little fresh air, The fact was, we 
had no means for treating them 
when once they were taken ill. 
There was a great demand for cool- 
jng and effervescing drinks, such as 
Eno’s Fruit-Salt, Pyretic Saline; 
but, as I pointed out in my last 
chapter, there was but little of these 
in the fort. When ill myself, I 
had a constant craving for them, 
and owing to the kindness of an- 
other, could partially assuage that 
thirst; but not so all, and, of course, 
not the poor soldier. 

We were prepared to-day to 
march down to the Ineyezane at 
any moment. Yesterday was the day 
we should have gone, but it rained 
too hard for the relieving force to 
‘come up, but we certainly thought 
we should hear something of them 
to-day. A force, therefore, of 400 
infantry, 170 Naval Brigade, 30 
Royal Engineers, 50 Natal Pioneers, 
and 1 Gatling gun, were all in 
readiness; 2 mule-waggons carry- 
ing 15 rockets and rocket-tubes ; 3 
days’ corn, 3 days’ groceries, 1 day’s 
preserved meat, and the camp-ket- 
tles, would accompany the column, 
whilst 6 oxen for slaughter would 
be driven with it; 8 pack-oxen 
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were placed at the disposal of the 
officers. ‘The men were to carry 1 
day’s cooked rations, 1 day’s bis- 
cuits, 100 rounds per man, and also 
their greatcoats ; so they would be 
heavily weighted for marching and 
fighting in such a country as Zulu- 
Jand, and with such an active foe. 
Could it be expected that the force 
above detailed, by no means in 
good health, heavily weighted, would 
be able to break its way through 
the cordon that surrounded it? I 
know none of us, or very few, 
thought we should get through 
without experiencing such a loss as 
would leave but a small number to 
march into Tugela, and that the 
1000 men coming to our aid would 
be equally outnumbered. So it was 
with no small pleasure that we saw 
the sun come out, and that bright 
little light in the distance flashing 
the following message: “Relief 
postponed to Ist April: 4000 Brit- 
ish troops and 2000 black will come 
up from Tugela and relieve the 
whole of your garrison: 8000 troops 
on the way out—15 transports.” 
There was an audible sigh of relief 
all through the fort when this mes- 
sage was known, for those who 
would have been left behind in the 
fort would also have had a very 
anxious time of it. 

The oxen had to be taken so far 
to graze now, ard had been so often 
threatened and fired on by the 
Zalus, that two companies of infan- 
try instead of one had now to be 
sent: this made the working-parties 
come still harder on the garrison ; 
but I think, all the same, that most 
of us were all the better for having 
something to do, although it was 
under a terribly hot sun. I never 
knew a sun anywhere which raised 
blisters on one’s face and hands in 
so short a time; and if you got the 
smallest scratch, and it was exposed 
to the sun, a nasty eating sore 
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would be caused, which would be- 
come what they call a “ Natal sore,” 
very painful, and very difficult to 
heal. There were few in the fort 
that did not appear with a piece of 
rag round one of their fingers, or 
their noses enveloped in cotton 
wool, with some white powder on 
it, giving them a most unearthly 
appearance, 

i mentioned that eight pack-oxen 
were placed at the disposal of the 
officers proceeding down with the 
column, These had been broken 
in and trained by our two transport 
officers, and caused much fun in 
their breaking, though many said 
it was the height of cruelty. But 
everything worth learning in this 
world is learnt by either mental or 
bodily pain, and the would-be pack- 
ox was fortunate in only having to 
suffer a little bodily pain in acquir- 
ing the art of carrying burdens. 
He would first be caught and separ- 
ated from the others (by no means 
an easy matter); he would then be 
brought on his knees by fastening 
a rope round his fore-legs, a sharp- 
pointed stick would be run through 
his nostril, a ring of cord fastened 
in, and he was ready next day to 
receive a load. His first one was 
usually a Kaffir boy, whom he 
would very soon get rid of; then a 
sack of sail-cloth filled with earth 
would be fastened on bim by nu- 
merous straps—you cannot tie any- 
thing tight round the girth of 
an ox, or he is sure to die. He 
would generally kick about and 
plunge for the first ten minutes, 
when, growing tired, and seeing the 
uselessness of attempting to get rid 
of his burden, he would quietly go 
along with it. A couple of days 
would in most cases break him, 
but sometimes a vicious animal 
would be got hold of that they 
could do nothing with. An ox 
would carry between two and three 
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hundred pounds, depending on his 
breed and the distance he has to 
go. I think we had about 30 
broken, but our transport officers 
gave up breaking them, as they had 
no material to make the saddle-bags 
of. A large number trained to 
carry packs would do away with 
many a heavy waggon, and they 
could move on each side of the road 
too, leaving the latter clear for 
troops, and shortening considerably 
the length of the “ baggage-train.” 

It was not till the 14th March 
that we discovered how to answer 
the messages sent us from Tugela 
by the flashes. The first message, 
strange to say, that was understood 
there, was one sent by our “ artil- 
lery officer.” “How do you hold 
your glass in the right direction?” 
“By keeping it fixed on you,” was 
the answer. <A long stick placed 
horizontally one foot above the 
ground, pointing towards them, was 
therefore placed as a “line of fire,” 
and the mirror worked in that direc- 
tion: with a little practice those in 
charge soon were able to send mes- 
sages. The Kaffir boys were much 
amused at it, but laughed when 
told we were talking to them at 
Tugela; they wouldn't believe it at 
all at first. The Zulu apparently, in 
a very short time, found he could 
not prevent us communicating with 
each other, and relaxed his. vigi- 
lance in stopping runners, for a few 
days later a runner came up un- 
molested, 

Our day’s ration now was,—meat, 
14 lb.; flour or Boer’s meal, ? Ib. ; 
sugar, 1} oz.; compressed vegetables, 
$ 0z.; salt, 4 oz. ; tea (three times a- 
week), } 0z.; coffee (four times per 
week), 1 oz. It was by no means 
a meagre ration, The meat was 
about twice what our teeth could 
get through; the flour to us was 
useless, as we had no_ baking- 
powder or fat to make anything 
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with it; the sugar and tea allow- 
ance left no room for waste; no 
more mealie-meal for our morning’s 
porridge—it was all gone! We 
used to grind away at fresh mealies 
we had gathered, but they did not 
make a good porridge, and were 
not at all healthy things to eat that 
way. What we all longed for was 
fruit or vegetables; but we were left 
to our own resources to supply 
them, and the supply depended on 
the boldness of the Kaffir transport 
boys in robbing mealies and pump- 
kins, Cape gooseberries there had 
been, but they were all eaten up 
now, alas ! 

To insure that we should at least 
have some meat to eat, in case the 
Zalus succeeded in driving off our 
cattle, a hundred or more were taken 
from the transport and handed 
over to the commissariat for daily 
issue. These hundred were to be 
specially grazed and guarded ; but as 


they were never allowed to ‘go be- 
yond half a mile from the fort, the 
“special grazing” became “no graz- 
ing,” and when their carcassés were 
served up for us to fatten on, they 
were more like a dried-up old shoe 


than ever. The transport officer 
was then requested to change them 
for those that, at great risk, he had 
taken to long distances for grass; 
but he declined, as thinking it a 
losing game, but recommended they 
should all be sent ont with his 
cattle, and get fat. It was pro- 
posed to vary our food by the ad- 
dition of “Bell-tongue” (dried ox- 
flesh); but as nobody appeared to 
know how to make it, this luxury 
was lost to us. The fact is, you can 
only make it during the dry season, 
as continuous sun is required, where- 
as we had a good deal of rain just now. 

On the 15th I went up our 
“look-out” hill before breakfast, 
and saw the neighbouring hills 
perfectly black with Zulus. I 
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watched them for some time; they 
appeared to be trekking or march- 
ing from the direction of the Ine- 
yezane (where they had doubtless 
been waiting for our proposed march 
down of the 12th), and making for 
the valley of the Umlalazi, which 
lay to the north of-us. By this 
valley they could collect unper- 
ceived close to the cattle, and make 
a raid on them. Their way of 
marching was peculiar, and deserves 
notice. ‘A tiny speck would appear 
on the top of a hill, it would soon 
after grow bigger in circumference, 
till it attained that of a huge cir- 
cus. The “speck” was the “look- 
out” man of a regiment, which, 
when he had reported “all correct,” 
would gradually come up the hill 
and form round him in a circle. 
The Zulus always meet together in 
circles, and have their kraals in 
circles, After a short consulta- 
tion — squatting the while — the 
circle would slowly unwind itself, 
and move on till again only the 
“speck” would be left; he would 
wait till joined by the “look-out” 
man of the next regiment, when he 
would hasten on to join his own 
corps. The same manceuvre would 
be followed on «approaching the 
next hill. There must have been 
several thousand Zulus visible, let 
alone those I did not see, Sup- 
posing that these swarms had_ all 
come up from the Ineyezane, where 
would the thousand men it was 
proposed to send to our relief 
from Tugela have been now, and 


‘where would our small force have 


been? It was a fortunate escape 
from what would probably have 
proved another Isandhlwana. 

The fort, of course, soon knew 
of these swarms of Zulus being in 
the neighbourhood, and precautions 
were taken against attack: the 
cattle were at once driven in, and 
special “logk-outs” sent to watch 
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them; but after nine o’clock not a 
Zulu was to be seen anywhere; and 
you would have—if you ventured 
to believe your eyes—said that 
there were “no Zulus in the neigh- 
bourhood.” 

On the 16th we lost another offi- 
cer, Lieutenant Croker of the Naval 
Brigade: such a fine young fellow, 
and a general favourite; he was 
only nineteen years old. He 
died of dysentery: he was almost 
cured, but got a relapse from not 
being careful of himself, and died. 
It was very sad losing one so young! 

A vedette was killed to-day. 
Half-a-dozen Zulus rushed out on 
him soon after he had been posted 
for the day; bis horse was wound- 
ed, and throwing him, galloped 
home. He must then have run 
back—judging by the trodden state 
of the grass—till he could ran no 
farther, and turned round to face 
his foes, and received seventeen 
wounds from them! He must have 
dropped his carbine when his horse 
threw him—that and his ammuni- 
tion the Zulus took away. There 
were two men posted not 600 yards 
off; and instead of galloping to the 
man’s assistance—which act alone 
would probably have driven the 
Zulus away—one rides to the fort 
to give the news, whilst the other 
remains quietly a fixture on his 
post. A Court of Inquiry as- 
sembled on them, but 1 do not 
know the result. A party of Kaf- 
fir boys was sent out, under the 
transport officers, to search the 
bush for his body ; but it was found 
iy the grass not far from his post. 

A short time previous to this, 
some Zulus had surprised an officer 
of the mounted infantry, when plac- 
ing his men, by concealing them- 
selves behind a “lean-to,” which 
the vedette had made the day pre- 
vious, to keep the sun off. The 
horses, frightened, had galloped 
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away, throwing one rider in doing 
so. The officer, of course, stayed 
by him, and eventually drove the 
Zulus out of the post. They had got 
so bold and cunning now abont at- 
tacking the vedettes, that 4 force of 
infantry was detailed daily to patrol 
the ground they had to occupy be- 
fore they took post; but they never 
saw the wily Zulu during these 
atrols. 

We heard to-day of the arrival of 
the 91st Regiment at Durban, and 
the landing of the men of H.MLS. 
Shah. This appeared to us as an 
earnest of what was to follow, in 
the way of reinforcements, and we 
rejoiced accordingly, 

Three days and nights of rain, in 
torrents, came now, during which no 
news could be either sent or received, 
The fort was a dismal sight in such 
weather: mud up to your ankles; 
drip, drip all round you—and fortu- 
nate you were if it was not drip, 
drip on you. Every one shut up 
beneath their waggons, only those 
on duty, with soaked coats and un- 
happy faces, to beseen moving, The 
transport mnst have had a pleasant 
time of it on days like this, for no 
sooner were there any signs of the 
rain or fog holding up for a bit, 
than away they went to get the 
cattle out to graze as fast as pos- 
sible ; and perhaps they had no 
sooner got them out when the 
weather would become thicker than 
ever, and they would be brought in, 
to be sent out again probably when 
the weather once more cleared, 

On the 20th a “runner” brought 
up a despatch. It was the first 
we had received since the one of the 
8th February! He was welcomed 
with quite an ovation, and his bag 
eagerly searched for letters or news- 
papers; but he had only half- a - 
dozen of the former, as it was feared 
he might be captured by the Zulus, 
and the letters lost. The despatch 
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informed us that troops would march 
to our relief on the 29th inst. Pri- 
vate letters told of the excitement 
there was at home on hearing of 
the Isandhlwana disaster, and ‘how 
troops of all arms were rapidly being 
sent out to our assistance. My pen 
fails me to describe the joy there was 
in the fort at finding our communi- 
cations by letter once more restored, 
and the certainty of a speedy re- 
lease from our long imprisonment. 
A small kraal on the other side of 
the Unmlalazi valley was shelled by 
Colonel Pearson from our side of the 
river to-day, and then burnt; it 
had often harboured a raiding-party 
on the cattle or the vedettes, 

The discharge of fowling-pieces 
was prohibited now, as tending to 
create false alarms in the fort. Our 


sport had been limited to a few plover 

atter 
about the size of an English fowl, 
with large wings, and which makes 


a cawing noise as it flaps along. 
The Kaffirs declared they were car- 
rion, and for a long time we would 
not eat them, At length a sports- 
man, yielding to the pangs of hunger 
one day, ate one, and pronounced 
it delicious. Raids were accord- 
ingly made on them whenever they 
appeared. They eat very much like 
a good teal, and we lamented the 
loss of them. 

On the 23d, it was flashed to us 
from Tugela, “ Cetywayo is trying 
to draw you oat, by pretending to 
have gone away.” He might have 
“tried” a very ‘long time before he 
could take in Colonel Pearson that 
way. Two veritable Zulu spies 
appeared before the fort to-day, 
with white flags in their hands, 
purporting to have brought a mes- 
sage from Cetywayo, to the effect 
that if we would march down to 
Tugela and leave his mealie-fields 
uninjured, he would not molest us; 
that his indunas or chiefs were only 
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ow the other side of the Umlalazi 
river; and if we would come over 
and treat with them, he would guar- 
antee that no harm should bappen 
to us, This message, coupled with 
the one we had just received from 
Tugela of Cetywayo’s intention, left 
no doubt that a trap was being laid 
for us; but into one there was little 
chance of Colonel Pearson falling, 
for his answer was to make the two 
gentlemen with the plausible mes- 
sage— prisoners. 

The following day the despatch 
of all private messages by flashes 
was forbidden by Lord Chelmsford. 
As some very lengthy effusions of 
a domestic nature had been sent, 
occupying the time of those ap- 
pointed to send public ones, it was 
just as well to stop them. The 
price charged by the fort had been 
five shillings a message. The sums 
thus collected were added to a 
“relief fund” we had opened in 
the fort, and which now amounted 
to upwards of £70. 

On the afternoon of this day a 
message arrived from Lady Frere, 
sending “her best wishes to all in 
the fort; that we were constantly 
in her thoughts, and all news of 
us she communicated to friends,” 
This kind and thoughtful- message 
cheered up many a sick heart, and 
did more good than boxes of med- 
icine. 

An order now came for us to 
bring all our waggons (130) down 
with us when relieved by the force 
coming up, and to put half spans 
in them, if we had not enough 
oxen for whole ones, This mes- 
sage stirred up the transport officers, 
who wanted to take the waggons out 
of the fort to repair them previous 
to their going down. As _ these 
waggons were our shelter, we ob- 
jected strongly, though tents were 
offered in their place. Some of the 
waggons were still required as tra- 
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verses, too. 
for taking them out, much to. the 
vexation of the transport depart- 
ment, The kraal in the ravine, 
which had been the cause of so 
many deaths and sickness amongst 
the oxen, had been broken up, and 
two kraals constructed with its 
waggons on the east glacis. These 
were round in shape, and under the 
guns of the fort: they were on fairly 
tlat ground, and the cattle did much 
better in them. What a site for 
a future mealie-field would that of 
the old kraal be, being in many 
places three feet deep in muck! 

The heat was now very great in 
the daytime, though the nights were 
cool: the number of sick was by 
no means diminishing. All horses, 
private property, that up till now 
had come into the fort at night, 
were ordered to go into the ditch. 
I wish we could have put all our 
Kaffirs there too: the smell arising 
from them at night was sickening. 
We had had a few cases of typhoid, 
and two more deaths amongst the 
otticers, 

On the 29th was telegraphed 
from Tugela, “Come down with 
500 fighting men, when I am en- 
gaged. Four thousand men will 
leave Tugela to-day or to-morrow, 
and arrive at Ekowe on the 3d 
April. Expect to be hotly opposed.” 
In the enfeebled state in which the 
garrison now was, 500 fighting men 
could not be spared to go far from 
the fort, and 1 believe some such 
message was sent back. Our first 
newspapers since we had been shut 
up arrived to-day by a runner, and 
were eagerly read. They contained 
full accounts of the battle at Isandhl- 
wana, and the despatch of troops 
to Natal, but not much was said 
about “ Ekowe”—perhaps they did 
not know in England at the time of 
writing that we were completely 
cut off. Lord Chelmsford sent Col- 
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onel Pearson a complimentary letter, 
thanking him for holding out so 
long and gallantly, and announeing 
his promotion to brigadier-general., 
We were all very much pleased to 
hear it, 

On the 30th, the “ Intombi” mis- 
fortune was communicated to us; 
this took place so far back as the 
12th March! There were three large 
Zulu armies reported in the vicinity 
of the fort, but they could not make 
up their minds to attack it, and put 
off—what for them would have been 
a very evil day—till they should 
annihilate the column coming to our 
relief. The cavalry of this force 
were seen the following day not 
more than ten miles off. A column 
was detailed to sally out, if neces- 
sary, from the fort the next morn- 
ing—six companies infantry (350 
men), Naval Brigade, Royal Engi- 
neers (50 men), ‘mounted infantry, 
Natal Pioneers, and one gun com-\ 
posed it. Each man was to carry 
eighty rounds. On the following 
day, April 1, a heavy storm came 
on in the afternoon; but towards 
evening the weather cleared, and we 
could distinguish a black-looking 
mass to the south-east of us, in the 
direction of Gingbilovo: this was 
Lord Chelmsford’s column in its 
laager of waggons, They must have 
had a rough time of it on the march 
during that storm. 

At 6.30 A.M. on April 2, guns 
were heard by us in the direction 
of the General’s laager. We all 
went out to the edge of our plateau 
to watch the battle, which, as the 
crow flies, was not more than four 
miles off, though twelve by road. 
The Zulus attacked the laager first 
ou one side, then on the other, being 
received on each by a perfect blaze 
of fire. Still they continued to 
press on in a succession of waves, 
and came witbin thirty yards of the 
laager, I am told; but the fire was 
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too severe for them, and at half- 
past seven o’clock they began to 
retreat, which was quickly turned 
into a rout by the mounted infantry 
and Volunteers under Major Barrow, 
followed by the Natal Kaffirs, who 
were eager enough to attack the fly- 
ing Zulus. It was curious watching 
this conflict, and knowing that on 
the issue of it depended pretty well 
our own existence; but from the 
first the result was never a moment 
in doubt. The Zulu loss in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the 
laager was 700, but many more 
were cut down in the pursuit, and 


bodies were found long distances off 


some days afterwards. Ninety Mar- 
tinis were taken, besides numerous 
other firearms. 

The loss of the column was 1 
officer and 6 men killed, 2 officers 
and 29 men wounded. 

The Zulu force was 11,000, and 
that of the column 4000 whites and 
3000 blacks. 

It was the Zulu intention, we 
heard afterwards, to have attacked 
the fort that day, and to have 
smoked us out with burning faggots, 
but they could uot resist the tempta- 
tion of first annihilating the reliev- 
ing column, which they took to be 
much smaller than it really was, 
and that then, with their men em- 
boldened by their success, they would 
attack the fort with greater confid- 
ence, A large Zulu army was there- 
fore held in readiness to prevent our 
going to the aid of the other column, 
or attacking those sent against it in 
rear; but the country between the 
two columns was so broken that we 
could not have gone to their assist- 
ance except by the road, and as 
this was, as I said before, twelve 
miles long, sach a movement would 
have been nearly useless, 

A congratulatory message was 
sent from General Pearson to Lord 
Chelmsford, on the success of the 


battle. A message was now “ flash- 
ed” to us that we should be relieved 
the next day by three regiments, that 
Ekowe was to be abandoned, as the 
road to it from Tugela was so difti- 
cult for the transport that all future 
operations would be conducted on 
the coast road, and an entrenched 
camp formed in the neighbourhood 
of Ginghilovo. All waggons, stores, 
and other articles which we could 
not take down with us, on account 
of insufficient oxen, were to be de- 
stroyed. 

As you may suppose, we were very 
sorry to hear that our impregnable 
fort was to be given up. The fort 
that had taken us so much trouble 
to construct, and which we had 
held for ten weeks, was to play no 
further part in future operations, 
but was to be abandoned to the 
Zulus after all! We could not 
help feeling greatly disappointed 
about it, but we had the satisfaction 
of knowing that it had rendered 
great service to Natal, and had 
probably stayed an invasion of that 
colony. We began to destroy and 
burn according to the orders sent, 
throwing the old Tower rifles and 
odds and ends down a well which 
had been sunk outside the fort, 
but which had proved a failure as 
regards water. We hoped, when 
covered in, the Zulus would never 
look for them there. The Transport 
officer said, however, that if 400 
oxen were sent him, he could take 
down all the waggons and every- 
thing there was of value in the fort. 
The oxen were therefore asked for, 
and a message came back that 
they should be sent. The work of 
destruction was therefore fortunately 
stayed. On the afternoon of the 
3d, the column detailed on the 31st 
March—about 500 whites and 50 
blacks, and the mounted infantry 
with 1 gun—left the fort under 
General Pearson to meet the relief 
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column, coming up by the road our 
Engineers had made. Now was the 
last. chance the Zulus would ever 
have of attacking the fort. The men 
left behind were all busy loading 
the waggons outside the fort, the 
oxen were just coming in from 
grazing, with no laager into which 
they could be quickly driven, but 
had to be fastened to their Waggons ; 
more than half the fighting force 
had left the fort, and were out of 
sight. But fortunately the Zulus 
were not equal to the occasion, and 
contented themselves with only 
looking at us. 

A solitary horseman is seen to- 
wards 5 p.m. galloping up the new 
road to the fort; he had an officer’s 
coat on, and we could see a sword 
dangling from his side. Who is 
he? a special messenger from Lord 
Chelmsford, with important de- 
spatches? Our doubts were soon 
dissolved by the arrival of the 
horseman, who, dismounting, prov- 
ed to be Mr. N N. s of the 
‘Standard.’ “First in Ekowe!” 
he exclaimed, with a self-satisfied 
air; “proud to shake hands with an 
Ekoweian,” he contiuued, shaking 
hands with those round. We were 
all very much gratified at his con- 
descension, and asked the “ news.” 
A second horseman appeared ap- 
proaching the fort, his horse appa- 
rently much blow n Who is 
he?’ we asked. “That is the 
gentleman of the ‘ Argus’ news- 
paper.” They had had a race who 
should be first in Ekowe, the 
‘Standard’ winning by five minutes. 
I fear they did not meet with that 
warm and hospitable weleome which 
they expected, for there seemed 
some difficulty about getting a din- 
ner for themselves and horses, and 
the next morning the gentleman of 
the ‘Argus’ was in great trouble 
about: his breakfast. A hospitable 
welcome we were not able to give 
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them, as we had barely sufficient 
food to satisfy our own enormous 
appetites and those of our horses, 
and this they must have been pre- 
pared for. The gentleman who 
seemed in difficulty next morning 
about his breakfast, in a not very 
flattering account he wrote of the 
fort and its inmates to his paper, 
described us as having passed weeks 
ago into a condition somewhat re- 
sembling that of the prisoner of 
Chillon! At about 6 p.m. Major 
Barrow and his mounted corps ar- 
rived, and were, as you may sup- 
pose, warmly welcomed by us. It 
was nearly ten weeks since he had 
left the fort; none of us thought 
then we should have been so long 
separated. After much hand-shak- 
ings, and congratulations on our 
being relieved, Major Barrow passed 
on to the camping-ground appointed 
for Lord Chelmsford’s column. Soon 
after this the column that had left 
the fort under General Pearson to 
meet the relieving column returned, 
the country apparently being clear 
of the enemy, and their assistance 
therefore not being required. They 
reported that General Pearson had 
remained behind with Lord Chelms- 
ford, and that the latter’s column 
would not be up for some hours, 
as they found great difficulty in 
dragging their carts—they had no 

waggons—over the new road which 
we had made. A weary time of 
waiting and expectation followed, 
which many succumbing to went to 
bed. The others did not have their 
patience rewarded till nearly 12 
o’clock, when the relieving column, 
composed of the 57th and 91st 
Regiments and third battalion 60th 
Rifles, arrived at the fort and moved 
on to the camping-ground, followed 
by loud cheers from those in the fort. 

The relief of Ekowe was accom- 
plished! Orders were at once 


issued for its abandonment at ‘noon 
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the following day, and to march. on 
Ginghilovo, bivouacking en route at 
our old bivouac ground. Two days’ 
rations to be taken with us—any 
remainder to be given up to the 
relieving foree—we had about two 
days’ to give over, but both these 
and those rations we took down 
with us were of short-measure—tea, 
flour, sugar, vegetables being very 
short ; meat we had plenty of. Had 

e not our draught-oxen? So you 
see that with the exception of the 
latter commodity, we had not much 
food in the fort when relieved, and 
certainly on the fifth day would 
have had nothing to eat. 

We had to work hard to get off 
that day. Several waggons were 
still in the fort, loaded up as 
traverses, These had to be un- 
loaded and reloaded outside to take 
with us, but at 2 p.m. the head of 
the column marched away, though 
it was nearer 5 p.m. before the rear- 
guard left, such was the terrible 
length of the train of waggons we 
took with us. A short distance 
from the fort we met Lord Chelms- 
ford returning with Barrow’s horse 
from burning kraals not far off. 
They had captured one Zulu, who, 
with one end of a rope round his 
neck, the other held by his mounted 
captor, presented a comical appear- 
ance, 

We bivouacked on our old ground, 
six miles from the fort by the road 
we had come, three by the other, 
or less still, but we did not move 
by it: as the relieving column had 
reported so badly of it, we thought 
with our 120 waggons the longest 
road would prove the quickest 
one, 

At 7 a.m. on the 5th we were 
again on the move, but in conse- 
quence of a drift having to be re- 
paired by the Engineers, a mile 
beyond the camp, we were delayed 
a couple of hours, and Lord Chelras- 


ford’s column caught us up before 
our tail had left its old ground. 
Looking back, we could see Ekowe 
was already set fire to by the Zulus, 
who were watching us from the 
plateau on which it is situated. It 
would have been a good thing to 
have Placed a few “inferaal mach- 
ines” about the fort as a lesson to 
them to keep out of the “white 
man’s” house in future. We passed 
the eight waggons abandoned ten 
weeks before. They had not (with 
the exception of one thrown down 
a ravine) been injured at all by the 
Zulus, and could soon be put straight 
again. The corn and other stores had 
been left to rot, and emitted a most 
offensive smell, At a few places 
on the road the Zulus had attempt- 
ed to cut it up, but they are too 
lazy a race to work hard, and the 
relieving column had soon made 
these places passable, About noon 
we reached Ineyezane, the scene of 
our engagement when coming up. 
The grave of those killed was un- 
touched—even the rude cross was 
still there: this was replaced now 
by one made in Ekowe, and 
brought down with us, Our column 
was so long and cumbersome, that 
we were ordered to march on 
Tugela, the relieving column and 
our corps of “ Ublans” alone pro- 
ceeding to Ginghilovo. <A few 
Basutos (mounted) were sent with us 
as scouts. This change in our 
march was a great disappointment, 
as, once at Tugela, there was no 
knowing how long it might be be- 
fore the doctors would consider us 
fit to take the field again; but in 
moving to Ginghilovo there was a 
chance of the fairly healthy ones 
“moving on.” We bivouacked that 
night two miles short of the Amata- 
kaulu river, and five miles south-west 
of Ginghilovo, Close to us was a 
well-trodden circle, where the army 
of Dabulamanzi had danced and 
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their attacking Lord Chelmsford. 
The hills above it were literally 
seamed with the tracks they had 
made in coming to the place of 
assembly. Ina bush close by was 
found the dead body of a Zulu, with 
three Martini-bullet wounds through 
his body: he must have marched 
five miles with these wounds before 
they killed him,—would he have 
gone so far with three Snider-En- 
field wounds? It was a beautiful 
moonlight night, and some of us 
rode over to see the famous laager 
at Ginghilovo, The stench along 
the road and round about it from 
dead Zulus was horrible, and we 
were all very glad to get back to 
our fresh camp. 

On the 6th we moved on at 7 
A.M., burying, before we left,two poor 
soldiers, who were found in a hos- 
pital waggon in the morning, locked 
dead in each other’s arms,—two 
more sick soldiers lying at the time 
in the fore part of the waggon. 
It took us a long time to get the 
waggons over the Amatakulu river, 
the water being deeper than when 
we came up, and we had no 
native allies to assist the waggons. 
By noon the head of the column 
reached the Umsindusi river (seven 
miles), and bivouacking there till 
5 p.M., crossed it, and marched on 
another ten miles, halting four miles 

















short of Tugela. The rear-guard, 
composed of 150 men Naval Bri- 
gade, did not arrive there till three 
o’clock on the morning of the 7th, 
the waggons having taken so long in 
getting across the river, and the oxen 
being “done up with the length of 
the march and the want of food. 
No Zulus had been seen on the way, 
but it was reported that there was 
an army watching us the whole 
march down, They were probably 
deterred from attacking by our 
proximity to Lord Chelmsford’s col- 
umn, where so many horse could 
come to our assistance if necessary. 
We marched into Tugela at 11 a.m. 
on the 7th April, receiving hearty 
congratulations on our deliverance 
from “ exile vile,” from the garrison 
there. 

We had buried 4 officers and 27 
men at Ekowe. Our sick, officers 
and men, numbering about 200, 


were taken at once across to the’ 


hospital on the other side of the 
river. Captain Wynne, Royal En- 
gineers, died a few days afterwards, 
and our assistant transport officer, 
Lieutenant Thirkill, died shortly 
after, from fever and exposure to 
the sun. He was a great loss to 
the service. The column encamped 
on the Zulu side of the river, where 
we will now wish them “ good-bye,” 
looking forward to another march 
into Zululand shortly. 
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CHAPTER XIIL-~—THE BONY ONE, 


* She said, ‘ Not so: but I will know 


If there be any faith in man.’” 


Tue consequences of that ride 
were not at an end with Otto’s dec- 
laration of love and the loss of the 
“Bony One,” for the very next 
morning Piotr,. on entering his 
master’s room, was frightened out of 
his senses by finding him in a 
state of high fever, after having 
passed a miserable night. Otto’s 
constitution, never particularly ro- 
bust, had suffered from the violent 
change of climate he had under- 
gone and the intense Mexican 
heat. The last night’s wetting 
was only the excuse for an attack 
of fever, which would’ probably 
have come sooner or later, and Otto 
was doomed to a fortnight’s severe 
illness. 

Never before had he fretted and 
fumed as he did now; if at other 
times a bad patient, he became now 
an almost unmanageable one. That 
this should come just at present— 
just in time to spoil the last weeks 
of his stay, which he had pictured 
to himself as containing so much 
joy, so many happy hours passed 
in the company of his betrothed,— 
this thought stung him like an 
irony of Fate. 

There was also another thought 
which rankled in his mind, and 
added fuel to his impatience. He 
had counted on the opportunities of 
this fortnight for putting the ques- 
tion of his interests in the most 
becoming light before bis aunt’s 
eyes,—a delicate matter, and which 
required careful handling. Hither- 
to not a word about money or busi- 
ness had been said to him; but he 
doubted not that it would come, 
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and although wondering a little at 
the continued silence, he was in 
general too good a politician to let 
his own eagerness hurry him on to 
imprudence, This fortnight must 
surely bring out something; he 
would be careful, and shape his 
course by circumstances, 

For these two causes he struggled 
against his illness as long as he 
could, trying to convince every- 
body and himself that it was no 
more than a passing indisposition ; 
but it did not prove to be so, The 
wet weather which had set in ag- 
gravated many of the symptoms, 
and the nearest medical advice had 
to be sent for in haste. 

Piotr never left his master’s side ; 
and, viewed as a watch-dog, was ad- 
mirable, but regarded in the light 
of an intelligent and useful being, 
decidedly a failure. If he attempted 
to drop out a dose, he was sure to 
spill the contents; if Otto required 
him to hand something from the 
table, he would send all the medi- 
cine-bottles flying in his precipita- 
tion; or if the blind had to be 
drawn up or down, or the shutters 
closed, he would go at it with such 
headlong hurry as to come in noisy 
contact with every intervening piece 
of furniture. 

All this is trying to an invalid, 
and was particularly so to Otto’s 
nervous irritability. After Piotr 
had once nearly fractured his mas- 
ter’s ankle by dropping on it a 
hot bottle; on another occasion 
had startled: him by pursuing and 
demolishing a black-beetle with a 
thermometer (the thermometer suf- 
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fering more than the beetle); and 
on a third, had aweke Otto by 
praying in a loud voice for his 
recovery,— Doctor X made a 
stand, and banished the faithful 
domestic from the sick-room. 

The old lady trotted about the 
house all day in her fussy anxiety, 
aud dropped her cashmere shawl— 
which by some miraculous chance 
had escaped tolerably unhurt from 
the perils of the ride—more fre- 
quently than usual, She would 
also have trotted in and out of 
Otto’s room if the doctor had not 
again made a stand, declaring that 
his patient needed quiet more than 
anything, and restricting her to 
two or three visits a-day. 

Reata also walked about the 
house more than was her habit, 
and most during the days when 
Utto’s case was the gravest. She 
could not go to her beloved forest 
in the rain, so she spent her time 
indoors, in idle unrest, doing noth- 
ing, wandering from room to room 
or scrawling down entries in her 
diary; or for hours together she 
would pace the veranda, with hands 
unoccupied, but her mind busied 
with many thoughts, while Ficha 
sat and looked on in amazement at 
this new state of affairs. 

That evening, in the hurry before 
reaching home, Otto had made her 
promise to keep the secret, and she 
had given him her word to be silent 
for a week at any rate, and by that 
time more would be settled than 
was now. 

When be pressed her on the point, 
she had looked for a minute dis- 
tressed, as if not knowing what 
answer to make. 

“Let me think a moment,” she 
had said, “and I will tell you 

whether I can or not.” 

“ But surely, my darling,” he had 
replied, “ you will not refuse me this 
trifle, the first thing I ask of 
you?” 
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There were reasons against the plan 
of secrecy—more reasons than Otto 
knew of—but she was too happy to 
refuse him anything; and so, after a 
pause, just as they reached home, she 
had said, hurriedly, ‘‘ Well, Otto, if 
you like, I shall keep silent for a 
week,” 

If the old lady had not been men- 
tally so shortsighted she could not 
have failed to perceive that some- 
thing was wrong with Reata now, 
She wondered a little at the girl’s 
sudden restlessness of demeanour, 
her loss of appetite, and neglect of 
favourite occupations; but the good 
creature herself was in such a con- 
tinual state of flurry and unneces- 
sary bustle, and had her thoughts 
so taken up with the invalid, that 
the change did not strike as it might 
at another time ; and if once or twice 
her attention was aroused by the ex- 
citable manner in which Reata was 
walking up and down the veranda, 
she put it down to the unusual con- 
finement and want of exercise en- 
tailed by bad weather. 

In the alarm of Otto’s sudden 
illness, nobody thought of taking 
any steps towards tracing the horse- 
stealer and recovering Don Ram- 
irez, Late that night Ortega had 
returned, he and his horse fagged 
to death, and of course unsuccessful 
in their pursuit, He had been close 
upon the horse-stealer at one time, 
—so close that he could hear him 
showering volleys of horribly in- 
genious oaths upon the beautiful 
mare that had escaped and the 
gaunt chestnut that remained as 
the only fruit of his pains, 

At last the day came when Otto 
was pronounced fit to have his first 
taste of fresh airagain. The weather 
had cleared up partially, although 
not yet for good ; and this being the 
first sunshiny afternoon—not the 
hot sunshine of a fortnight ago, but 
a bright pleasant warmth, as if the 
sun had emerged cool and refreshed 
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from along shower-bath—it was de- 
cided that the patient should spend 
an hour on the veranda, as a first 
trial of his strength. 

Otto looked -forward to the hour 
as one would who knows he is to 
see again what he loves most, and 
has been parted from for a time; 
and when he held her band again, 
and saw her face of tender anxiety, 
he felt almost inclined to forgive 
Fate for the separation, so sweet was 
the joy of meeting. 

“How I have longed for this 
moment, my darling!” said Otto, 
holding "her hand in his, and, aunt 
Olivia being safely indoors, kissing 
it every moment. “Now tell me, 
dearest, did you think of me always ? 
Were you sorry? Did you miss 
me?” 

All of which questions were an- 
swered satisfactorily. 

The drift of the conversation on 
the veranda may be gathered from 
the fact that when, after his brief 
span of freedom, Otto was ordered 
back to his room, Reata, remaining 
outside, knelt down on the stone 
floor, and pulling Ficha on to her 
lap, turned one of her fluffy ears 
inside out and whispered into it, 
“Tf you only knew how happy I 
am, White Puppy! Is he not 
charming and handsome? And he 
loves me so, and I love him too,” 
she continued, more softly—“ much 
more than you. It is so good and 
noble of him to love a poor pen- 
niless girl; do you hear that, 
Ficha?” and Reata put her head 
down on to Ficha’s soft back. 
“But, remember, you must be a 
discreet Camel, and not betray a 
word to the Giraffe about it yet. 
It is a secret—a great secret. You 
and 1 know a great many secrets, 
don’t we, Blossom? But every- 
thing is so delightful that I want 
nothing changed. fe 

Two days “after, Otto was roused 
from his morning slumbers by the 
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sound of wheels outside; and in 
hastily pulling aside the blind, and 
squeezing his head into a corner of 
the window, he just caught a glimpse 
of the yellow gig driving away. On 
questioning Piotr, he heard that a 
gentleman had come to the honse 
while the Herr Oberlicutenant was 
sound asleep—not the same gentle- 
man who had been here once be- 
fore, but an old grey-haired one. 
He had talked with the ladies in 
the breakfast-room for some time, 
and had now taken his depar- 
ture. 

This occurrence gave a new turn 
to Otto’s thoughts, which for the 
last two days had been centred en- 
tirely, and to the exclusion of every- 
thing else, on his newly - created 
happiness. ‘ My time is short,” he 
said to himself reprovingly, “and |] 
must not allow my love to over- 
power all practical advantages ; it 
would not be fair to Reata.” 

That same afternoon they sat on 
the veranda again, as they had 
done on the first day of his con- 
valescence. 

“You are strong enough to read 
letters, are you not ?” asked Reata. 
“Here is one that came two days 
ago; I did not dare to give it you 
before.” > 

The letter was from Langenfeld, 
and Otto’s face clouded as he per- 
used it. 

“Do you know the feeling, dar- 
ling, of having an enemy ?—a man 
whom you hate and who. hates 
you?” he asked, as he refolded the 
paper. 

“No,” she answered, almost, 
startled by the abrupt question. 
“How can anybody hate yon? Is 
the letter from him? I am so sorry 
T gave it you.” 

“ No, but there is something about 
him.” 

“Why do you hate him, Otto?” 
She fixed her eyes with grave in- 
quiry on his face. 
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“ That man once took away from 
me something that I wanted,” he 
said, evading her look. 

“Something that you wanted? 
Do you want it still?” 

“No, I do not.” And he looked 
back at her, with a smile beginning 
to chase away the cloud. 

“Then why hate him still ?” 

“ You cannot understand, darling, 
and may you never understand, the 
depth of the hatred between us. 
Do you know, Reata,”—and Otto 
raised himself a little from his 
leaning posture —“I would give 
up everything I possess — every- 
thing except you, my darling— 
if by that I could take from him 
all that he holds dear !” 

“How horrible, Otto!” said 
Reata, shuddering; “don’t talk 
like that; I am afraid of you.” 

“ Afraid of me, my love?” he 
repeated, recovering his calmness, 
and leaning back. “ You need 
never be afraid of me. I feel like 
a different man when I am near 
you; you can make of me what 
you please.” He stretched his 
hand towards her with a loving 
gesture. His loose linen coat- 
sleeve was brushed up in the 
act; his wrist became bare, and 
showed a deep purple scar. 

“Oh, Otto, what is that? have 
you hurt yourself?” she asked, 
with sudden alarm in her eyes 
and voice, 

“Yes, I hurt myself—but it was 
a long time ago; and it was he 
who did it—the man I have been 
telling you of.” 

“What! he tried to kill you?” 
she faltered, pale with nervous 
excitement. 

“Not exactly; we fought, and 
I came off worst.” 

* Poor Otto!” was all she could 
say, and ‘she Jooked up into his 
eyes with a tender hero - worship 
that made her seem more lovely 
almost than he had seen her yet. 
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“My only treasure!” he mur- 
mured, returning to a more con- 
genial subject, and pursuing it 
from this point with his wonted 
eloquence. But this time Otto, 
in the midst of his love-making, 
and all in talking that sweet sense- 
less talk which is Paradise to the 
two concerned, however uninterest- 
ing to every one else, kept steadily 
in view the point he was aiming 
at, not letting the pleasures of the 
moment entirely drown the solid 
advantages of the future. 

“Only one week more with you,” 
he said, sighing heavily; “and to 
think of the two that I have lost 
by that confounded fever! How 
shall I be able to live without 
you, even only a few months! It 
will not be longer than a few 
months, will it, dearest? My aunt 
will be able to spare you then ?” 

“Yes, I think so,” she answered, 
a little absently. Otto noticed 
that her manner had a shade of 
preoccupation in it- to-day; and 
her colour came and went even 
more rapidly than usual. 

“There are so many things we 
ought to talk over: 1 feel some- 
times as if I had known you all 
my life, and then again | think 
that I do not know you at all. 
You must feel the same thing 
about me: perhaps you know still 
less of me than I do of you?” 

“Oh no, not that, darling,” he 
said, smiling at her; “I think 
I know my own Reata as well as 
myself. You don’t know how 
clear and transparent you are; 
I can read every thought. You 
never would be able to conceal 
anything from me.” 

She gave a little uneasy laugh. 
“ Not quite as transparent as that, 
Otto; you know that at this 
moment I am keeping a_ secret 
from the Giraffe; so that shows 
that I can keep a secret when 
I choose. But, Otto, won’t you 
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let me tell her? everything would 
be so much simpler then,” and 
Reata sighed wearily. 

“Not. yet, my love,” he said, 
passing his fingers caressingly over 
her hand. “You will wait a 
little longer if I ask you, will 
you not? Not very long, only 
a few days. Perhaps the very day 
of my departure will be the best, 
the most favourable.” He was talk 
ing now more to himself than to 
her. “You cannot find it so hard 
to keep a secret to please me?” and 
Otto’s deep-blue eyes, shaded with 
those dark lashes, were turned on 
Reata with coaxing entreaty. 

“T would do a great deal more 
to please you, Otto; but I do hope 
it is the Jast secret I need have 
from the Giraffe, I think secrets 
are very troublesome things”—and 
she looked at Otto half wistfully, 
and then was silent for a minute. 

During that minute Otto was 
preparing to make the first step 
towards solid advantages, Reata 
was ready to do anything to please 
him, and he was convinced of it; 
so why should he not make use of 
this in order to settle that trouble- 
some business about those three 
thousand florins? He was thinking 
how most skilfally to open the 
subject, when Reata said in a low 
voice, and without looking towards 
him, “I want to tell you something, 
Otto.” 

It happened that at that par- 
ticular moment he was busied in 
lighting a cigar, or he could not 
have helped perceiving her evident 
nervousness: she looked as if 
strung up to an effort. 

“Tell me anything you like, 
darling,” he said, absently, flinging 
away the match, with his thoughts 
still running on the best way of 
broaching that tiresome subject. 

She turned her flushed face 
towards him, and was opening her 
ips to speak, but before she had 
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said a syllable, there came an inter- 
ruption—a violent interruption— 
in the shape of the old lady, Piotr, 
and Ortega, all coming out of the 
house with a rush, and all talking 
together. Ortega was purple in 
the face, and gasping with excite- 
ment, giving out in broken accents 
something about bhorse-stealers and 
Don Ramirez. 

“What's up next?” inquired 
Otto, raising himself upright, and 
looking with bewilderment on the 
three agitated countenances, 

“T think he s says that most of the 
other horses are stolen too,” said 
aunt Olivia, sinking on to a chair 
and covering her face with her 
hands. 

Piotr, who had followed the 
others, not understanding even the 
drift of the excitement, but imag- 
ining that some sort of outrage 
was going to be done to Otto, stood 
by on one leg, breathing very hard, 
partly from having run so fast, and 
partly from agitation ; ; ready to de- 
fend his master to the last breath. 

“What has happened?” asked 
Reata sternly of the boy. 

“The horse!” he gasped out. 

“ What horse, and what is the 
matter with it?” 

There was nothing the matter, it 
turned out, only that two minutes 
before, when Ortega was occupied 
in rubbing down Tabaco’s coat, he 
had heard a loud neigh outside the 
paddock, and there was Don Ram- 
irez, gaunter and more bony than 
ever, standing in wait of admittance. 
“Where he came from I don’t 
know,” explained Ortega, “I never 
saw nor heard him till he stood by 
the paddock with his head resting 
on the top bar of the gate. There 
was nothing about him but a piece 
of broken cqrd on one of his fore- 
legs, and his bones are standing out 
all over his body, as if , they would 
come through the skin.” 


“Poor ‘ Bony One,’ I must go 
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and see him at' once,” said Reata, 
springing up— “that is to say, I 
will come later,” she corrected her- 
self, remembering that Otto could 
not walk so far. “See that he gets 
plenty of food.” 

“He began eating as soon as he 
saw the oats, and I don’t think he 
will stop to-night,” said Ortega, and 
then he retired; and Piotr, having 
gathered from the gestures of the 
speakers that nothing was going to 
be done to his master, retired also. 

When they were left to them- 
selves again, Otto was determined 
to make for his point at once, with- 
out risking further interruption ; so 
almost immediately he began— 

“T have an important thing to 
say to you, my dearest—a sort of 
confession, in fact, to make. Will 
you listen to me now?” 

“T am sure it is not bad; you 
could not do anything very bad, 
Otto,” answered Reata confidently, 
mentally postponing what she on 
her side had to say until he should 
have relieved his mind from what- 
ever it was that at that moment 
disturbed it. And then, with cer- 
tain preliminaries, Otto put the 
state of the case before her, dispos- 
ing it in as graceful and becoming 
alight as it would admit of. His 
task was not hard, and was crowned 
with unexpected success, Reata 
was confident of aunt Olivia’s will- 
ingness and ability to put all 
straight, and did not doubt her 
own influence. 

“There is such a weight off my 
mind!” he said gaily, having ex- 
hausted every imaginable expres- 
sion of gratitude. “It was my 
last chance — otherwise I shonld 
have had to leave the army, and 
that would be a pity, I think,” he 
added, in an aggrieved tone. 

“Oh no, you must not leave the 
army,” she exclaimed, eagerly, “T 
think the cavalry profession the 
finest in the world, and you must 
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look so well in your uniform. { 
wish I could see you in it !” 

“What an enthusiast you are, 
my darling !’—and Otto smiled, as 
he thought how different the reality 
was from the ideal, “I begin to 
suspect that you must have had 
a hand in that P.S. of my aunt’s 
letter.” 

“Perhaps I had,” said Reata, 
colouring up. “You know the 
dear old Giraffe is so limp about 
writing, and I have always to help 
her, She could never manage a 
letter by herself.” 

“Do you know, it was princi- 
pally on account of those wretched 
debts that I came here at all? 
little thinking what «a treasure i 
should find!” and here he again 
had the imprudence to kiss her 
hand. “It had been all settled that 
Arnold was to go; but I asked him 
to give up his place to me, and he 
did so.” 

“Did he? How generous!” she 
exclaimed, with sparkling eyes. 

“Oh, ah—yes,” said Otto,. with 
the air of a man to whom an idea 
has been presented in quite a new 
light. “Arnold is a good enougt 
fellow in his way; but, of course, 
it is only natural that he should 
want to help me in a strait like 
this.” 

“Tell me more about your 
brother, and about your family. 
I want to hear everything. I arm 
sure I shall like them all so much,” 
and Reata drew her chair a little 
nearer, and prepared to listen with 
interest, 

“Tso much prefer talking about, 
ourselves just at present,” he said, 
leaning back, and looking up inte 
her eyes. 

“ Nonsense!” was the reply; 
“we talk about ourselves quite 
enough, and I want to hear all 
about your family. You hardly ever 
mention them. Now begin with 
your brother, What is he like 7” 
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“ Rather like me, I believe,” re- 
turned Otto, languidly. 

“Then I am sure I shall like 
him,” interrupted Reata. 

“Only he is darker; not quite 
dark, you know, but just brown. 
He has got good enough features— 
alittle heavy, perhaps; and those 
heavy-featured men have rarely got 
much variety of expression—don’t 
you think so, my pet?” asked Otto, 
passing his hand lightly over his 
amooth-shaved chin, comfortable 
in the consciousness that his own 
features, now no longer ignomini- 
ously “ planted - out, * could well 
bear her scrutiny. 

“Is he as tall as you are?” she 
next asked. 

“Yes, quite as tall—taller, in 
fact, and ever so much broader; 
quite a different build, more suited 
to cuirassiers or heavy dragoons 
than to my sort of service.” 

“And is he like you in other 
ways? Does he talk as much ?” 

“ Well, no,” said Otto, rousing 
himself to the further discussion of 
this uninteresting topic—* that is to 
‘ay, not with ladies. He sometimes 
will talk for hours on end with 
men, upon military, political, or 
agricultural subjects. I have heard 
him hold forth for ten consecutive 
minutes”—and Otto here smiled a 
little, as if at an amusing recollec- 
tion—“ against the vice of Liber- 
alism; for Arnold has got some 
dreadfully antiquated notions on 
the subject, which would have been 
more in place a century ago. In 
ladies’ society, however, he is like a 
stick, and never manages to be a 
favourite. Of course,” added the 
speaker, reflectively, “that is not 
his fault; it is entirely a thing of 
knack, and every one has not got it.” 

“But perhaps, if he tried, he 
could manage to get on with ladies,” 
suggested Reata, “I also thought 
that I could not speak to men, until 
I knew you. At any rate, he will 
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have to speak to me—for, after all, 
he will be my own brother.” 

“Even you will not find that 
such an easy task, dearest,” said 
Otto, frowning ever so slightly as 
he spoke. This great interest in 
his brother was not quite to his 
taste. Then he said spontaneously : 
“ Arnold is going to marry soon,’ 

“Ts he? Then he must talk to 
ladies sometimes.” 

“This is quitea different thing 
he has been intimate with Rute 
Schwerendorf ever since we were 
all children together. She is the 
only person who could ever have 
suited him.” 

“Is he fond of her?’ asked 
Reata, with startling simplicity— 
“‘as fond as you are of me?” 

“Not that, I swear!” said Otto, 
with a look which made her lower 
her eyes quickly; “ but that is only 
because it is notin his nature. He 
is not the sort of man for it; but 
he likes Hermine more than he 
could care for anybody else. She 
is a quiet, gentle creature, with 
hair as yellow as that sugar-cane 
over there; exactly the reverse of 
you, my beautiful love, and exactly 
the sort of woman to suit Arnold.” 

“When are they going to be 
married ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” was the 
somewhat evasive answer; “ there 
is no time settled yet; but it won't 
be long, I am sure. There can be 
no reason for their waiting,” he 
went on, after a pause, as if follow- 
ing up a train of thought. “ Her- 
mine will have a handsome dot, 
and they will be well enough off.” 
Something like the ghost of a sigh 
came at the end of Otto’s phrase ; 
and faint as it was, Reata caught it. 

Another pause; and this time 
she was pursuing a separate train 
of thought. In a minute she said 
timidly, and with her head averted, 
“‘ T suppose we shall be very ill off, 
Otto ?” 
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“T ain afraid so, my darling,” 
was the reply; “we certainly shall 
be very poor, unless I can persuade 
my aunt to do something for us.” 
There was almost some grimness in 
his tone as he spoke. 

Reata had risen, and was leaning 
over the wooden balustrade, look- 
ing out on to the glimpse of plain 
beyond, where the fresh new grass 
was beginning to spread its green 
cloak over the faded verdure of a 
fortnight ago. 

Her perceptions were intensely 
keen, and she had turned away, 
that he should not see her face. 
Suddenly, without looking round, 
she asked— 

“Tell me, Otto, would you be 
happier if we were rich ?” 

Her tone sounded indifferent; 
but could he have seen her look 
of intense anxiety as she spoke, he 
would have been more cautious in 
replying. As it was, he saw noth- 


ing, and answered unguardedly— 


“Of course I should, my darling 
—much happier. Money is every- 
thing in this world,” he continued, 
equally unconscious of the look of 
painful disappointment which had 
crossed her face, and speaking with 
that eagerness of manner which 
betrays more than it means to do. 

“ Money would never have any- 
thing to do with my happiness,” 
she said, speaking slowly, as if 
repeating a lesson— “unless, in- 
deed, the want of it entailed a 
separation from those I loved.” 

“ Of course, my angel,” said Otto, 
hastily recovering himself—* that 
is what I meant; but you have got 
so little experience in all these 
matters, and have not learnt to 
give them their proper value. 
You do not realise what a differ- 
ence money would make in your 
and my life. It would be dread- 
ful to me to see you enduring 
privation of any kind. I should 
like to surround my darling with 
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everything that is beautiful and 
precious; give her every luxury 
that love can devise or money 
procure, and make her life like a 
long, brilliant fairy-tale.” 

But even this gorgeous descrip- 
tion failed to call back the smile 
which had fled from Reata’s lips. 
She remained immovable in her 
leaning posture,—that same grave 
look on her face, and a thought 
slowly ripening in her mind. 

“But you would not love me the 
less because I have not got bright 
and beautiful surroundings?” There 
was something in her voice which 
roused Otto’s attention. 

“Reata!” he said, rising and 
going up to her. 

She had put one hand over her 
face; he drew it away,—and then 
she turned quickly towards him, 
and laying both her bands on his 
arms, said passionately: “I must 
be loved for myself alone, Otto; 
no other love will do for me.” 

“But, dearest ” he 
rupted, in surprise. 

“You must love me on/y for my- 
self,” she went on, in the same 
way; “that is what I need, what 
I yearn for.” Her eyes were fixed 
on his, with an intensity of inquiry 
which seemed as if it would read 
his soul. “I would not love you 
a bit better if you were aking. I 
should be content to beg my bread 
round the world with you, if only 
I knew that you love me as I want 
to be loved. If I ever thought 
that you could, for a second, regrei, 
I would not have you, Otto.” She 
tried to finish playfully; but the 
tears trembling in her eyes belied 
her. 

“Do I not love you for your- 
self alone?” he asked; and amidst 
the emotion which made him pale, 
there was a tone of tender reproach. 

With all her soft affection, there 
was something in this girl which 


he did not understand,—a vein of 


inter- 
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wild untamed romance, which in a 
character like hers might lead to 
strange results—a capacity hardly 
yet awakened, which he had guessed 
at in her childish fancies, and 
which he now read in her eyes. 

“Yes, you know I am only a 
poor girl, ” she said, looking up at 
him, and speaking eagerly, as if to 
silence her own doubts, “ That is 
what makes me prize your love all 
the more.” 

“Tlave I not shown you,” said 
Otto, bending over her, and hold- 
ing "her tightly strained towards 
him, “ by asking you to be my 
own, that I value your own sweet 

self more than any fortune whic sh 
prt and woman might bring me? 
}Ee paused for one second, and then 
went on: “To be quite frank, 
darling—before I saw you, I, like 
many other men, thought that I 
could only marry for the sake of 
bettering my position; but you 
have conquered everything beside 
you, and taught me that there is 
nothing worth living for but Love,” 

—and so strong is the force of 
passion while it lasts, that Otto’s 
own words convinced himself. 

“How can you still doubt me 
after this, my own beloved ?” 

By this time Reata was begin- 
ning to feel ashamed of her foolish 
outbreak. 

“Tt is so wrong of me to excite 
you at present, after your illness,’ 
ahe said, stealing her hand into his, 
“[ don’t know how it all began, I 
have got odd ideas at times, and 
you will have to get accustomed to 
them. Ah, you have no notion 
what a troublesome bargain you 
have got on your hands !” 

“ By the by,” said Otto, with a 
sudden recollection, “did you not 
vay a little while ago that you had 
something to tell me? I was 
thinking of other things at the 
moment; but surely you said that?” 

“Oh no, it is nothing. I have 
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ehanged my mind,” she said, draw- 
ing herself up a little, and speaking 
quietly, but with decision. “ Never 
mind about it,*and don’t ask me. 
I cannot tell you now, but I will 
some day.” 

He had not attached much im- 
portance to the matter at the mo- 
ment, and he did not now; neither 
did be want to press her, and pos- 
sibly disturb her mind again. Al- 
though, i in returning to his room, 
he wondered a little what it was, 
and why she had suddenly changed 
her mind, it was soon dismissed 
from his thoughts as one of his 
beloved Reata’s strange fancies. 

Perhaps he gave the less atten- 
tion to it because just then there 
was another subject pressing on his 
mind, 

“So that hound is making the 
best of my absence,” he said, draw- 
ing out Langenfeld’s letter again 
and regarding it grimly, ‘I dare- 
say he thinks himself quite sure of . 
Halka as long as my back is turned. 
What would he say if he knew that 
I am no longer a candidate for her 
hand? Will I ever get him to be- 
lieve that I withdraw from free 
choice? What a fool he will think 
me for my pains!” And Otto 
stuffed back the paper impatiently 
into his pocket, and passed his 
hand quickly across his eyes, as if to 
chase away some stinging thought. 

Meanwhile Reata stepped off the 
veranda, and walked as far as the 
beginning of the forest, where she 
sat down under the first tree, and, 
with her hands clasped round her 
knees, thought deeply. 

They were not altogether joyful 
thoughts; for although she smiled 
now and then, she frowned as often, 
throwing back her head, as if with 
some hidden thought of pride. 

She quite forgot to visit Don 
Ramirez; and there were no confi- 
dences whispered into Ficha’s ear 
to-night. 
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‘* Let’s choose executors and talk of wills.” 


Nothing in this life is ever ex- 
actly like what we expected: it 
may be better, or it may be worse, 
but the details of the picture in our 
minds never are quite fulfilled. 
Whether it be a person or place we 
expect to see, a painting we are go- 
ing to view, a conversation of which 
we have chalked out all the details, 
or any event which we know im- 
pending, and of which we fancy 
that we know every circumstance 
—the reality will most certainly be 
widely different from the idea. The 
greater the power of imagination, 
the more prone you will be to go 
far astray from the mark. The 
moment that anything is placed in 
prospect, your fancy seizes on it, 
and will paint you pictures gorgeous 
or dismal, golden or black, accord- 
ing to the state of mind you happen 
to be in—until, when you stand 
before the thing itself, you hardly 
recognise it for the same. Many of 
the touches you had endowed it 
with will be wanting; and instead, 
there will be other touches you 
could not foresee, and which alter 
the character, and make it into an- 
other thing. 

You are to mect again a friend 
whom you have not seen for a time 

an old friend who has been your 
schoolfellow, and whom you love 
2s a brother. You will picture to 
yourself the meeting ; you see how 
he will clasp your hand, how he 
will look at you, what he will say, 
and what you will answer. You 
will have given a form to the very 
surroundings of the moment, and, 
unconsciously perhaps, have de- 
cided on the look of the pier or 
platform where the meeting will be. 
The moment comes,— and every- 
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thing is different, His first words 
are not joyful, as you had thought 
they would be, but grave; and the 
sun does not shine as it did in your 
picture, but the day is dull and 
colourless, 

And look how this holds good in 
the smallest trivialities of life. You 
have ordered your dinuer at an hotel. 
Let us suppose that you are a gour- 
mand ; your imagination will, un- 
known to your better self, imme- 
diately begin working out the de- 
tails of the dish that is coming. 
And even granted that you are not 
a gourmand, but simply a hungry 
mortal, you will instinctively form 
an idea of what the dish will be 
like. I will not suppose that you 
have ordered anything as compli- 
cated in name and shape as “ grena- 
dins de thon en matelote,” or “ épi- 
gramme de bécasse & la Périgord.” 
These are not fair examples; for 
how can any inexperienced person, 
ungifted with the power of second- 
sight, form anything like a correct 
conjecture of what might be the 
shape and colour of those curiously- 
baptised dishes? No, let it be 
nothing more intricate than a beef- 
steak garni; and yet, when it is 
placed before your hungering eyes, 
you will at once feel aware that it 
is different from your expectation. 
Perbaps it is thicker or thinner cut 
than you had thought; perhaps it 
is more under or more over done. 
Possibly the change comes only 
from surrounding circumstances : 
you had fancied the dish white, and 
it is blue; you had hoped for a gar- 
nishing of green peas, and there is 
only spinage. 

Otto had now only two days 
in Mexico remaining, and as he 
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thought over the five weeks of his 
visit, he acknowledged to himself 
that it had all been very different 
from his expectations. Here also 
there were many unforeseen touches 
in the picture; and one in partic- 
ular, which had given it a strange, 
beautiful colouring, he never had 
dreamt of—for certainly in starting 
to see his aunt, he little thought 
that in a few short weeks he should 
return home an engaged man, He 
had. come in quest of a fortune, 
and had found a bride—and such 
a peerless bride ! 

But also there were many things 
amissing in the picture. Those 
hopes and sanguine expectations, 
which Arnold had called castles 
in the air, seemed, indeed, to have 
been built on no more solid foun- 
dation. In spite of his knack of 
gétting round people, and of in- 
gratiating himself in their favour 
—in spite of the warm welcome 
he had received, and the friendly 
manner in which from the first 
day he had been made to feel 
himself at home—he had not got 
any further; and here he was, at 
the very eve of his departure, 
forced to confess to himself, with 
considerable mortification, that he 
was uo wiser as to his aunt’s 
fortune and her intentions towards 
her relations, than he had been 
before he came. 

In her letters there had been, 
to Otto’s eyes at least, a glimmer- 
ing of hopes held out; but as 
yet these had come to nothing. 
Since his arrival here, not a word 
of the sort had been spoken, nor 
any reference made to the hints 
then thrown out. The only point 
-he had gained—and this, as we 
know, through Reata’s influence 
‘—was the settling of his debt. 
Everything had been made square 
about that, and with apparently 
very little difficulty. 

Yet he felt disappointed; and 
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had it not been for the diversion 
which Love had created for him, 
he would have felt more provoked 
still. It was only now, on the 
verge of departure, that he. fully 
realised the situation in all its 
bearings, One thing was strange— 
Maximilian Bodenbach had hardly 
ever been spoken of; Otto had 
only.once or. twice heard his name 
mentioned, and it was with a 
caution which he could not ac- 
count for. 

His engagement was still secret. 
He had no fixed plan for the 
announcement; certainly it should 
not be until the last moment. 
Perhaps he would do it by writing, 
or perhaps he would leave it to 
be done by Reata. 

Yes, it had been a strange time, 
those five weeks in Mexico, spent 
so quietly in that long low house 
which overlooked the plateau. 
That forest close at hand, with all 
its tropical beauties—which Reata, 
on the morning after his arrival, 
had described with such glowing 
colours, and where he had passed 
so many blissful hours in her 
society under the palm-trees—was 
as familiar to him now as the 
woods pear Steinbiihl, 

The solitude of those weeks had 
never seemed to him oppressive. 
It is fagon de parler to say that 
you have not seen a soul for ages ; 
but here it would have been no 
more than truth. Otto had seen 
several human beings—the inhab- 
itants of S , namely, and the 
Mexicans who had given them 
shelter in the farm; but of people 
with whom he had exchanged a 
word beyond Reata, the old lady, 
and his servant, there was absolutely 
nobody but Emanuel Fadenhecht 
and Doctor X , of whom Otto 
had formed only a very hazy notion 
during the forty-eight hours that 
he had stayed in the house. 

It was like a piece out of an- 
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other life, so different did it appear 
to what went before, and to what 
he knew must follow. Still there 
was a golden thread which would 
connect these weeks with the fu- 
ture. There was Reata, his beauti- 
ful Reata, whom he had won for his 
own, and who would evermore be- 
long to his life. 

That evening, the last but one 
before his departure, Otto, who 
had still to cultivate invalid habits, 
went to his room immediately after 
supper. It had been an unusually 
silent meal to-day. Reata, who 
for some days past seemed to have 
taken a pensive turn, was decidedly 
abstracted. She looked anxious 
too, and excited. Once or twice 
Otto met her eyes fixed on him 
with a look of inquiry, almost in 
the way he had surprised her 
looking at him on the evening of 
his arrival. His aunt, on ber part, 
said something about a headache, 
which accounted for her strangely 
disturbed manner and the way her 
hand shook in helping herself to 
sugar, She sat sipping her tea with 
a general air of misery and depres- 
sion, and cast imploring glances 
across the table at Reata. 

Otto’s spirits being at a low 
enough ebb already with the pros- 
pect of departure, sank to a des- 
perate level, and after a few vain 
attempts at conversation, he re- 
signed himself to the general silence 
which seemed to-day inevitable. 

“See that you begin packing 
my things to-morrow,” he said to 
Piotr, when back iv his room, “I 
know you will take twenty-four 
hours for it, and I am not going 
to touch an atom myself. Do you 
hear ?” 

“Oh yes, Herr Oberlieutenant, I 
hear.” 

The alert and cheerful way in 
which Piotr spoke contrasted strong- 
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ly with Otto’s dismal tone. But 
then Piotr was not in love, nor 
going to part from the beloved 
object. 

“T don’t see why you should 
be in such mighty good-humour 
about going home,” said his master, 
rather snappishly. “Iam sure you 
have had less to do here, and more 
to eat, than you have ever had 
in your life before. . Wait till we 
are back at Rzeszédléw again, and 
sec how you like returning to your 
rations, and to cleaning my muddy 
tiding-boots twice a-day !” 

“Oh, ILlerr Oberlieutenant, 1 
will clean your boots six times a- 
day, and never eat anything but 
kasza!”* exclaimed the honest 
fellow, with tears in his eyes. “ If 
only we are back in our country, 
where I can speak to people, and 
people can speak to me !” 

“ Rubbish !” muttered Otto, with 
the wisdom of one who has not 
been condemned to four weeks’ 
perpetual silence. 

“T tried at first to speak to that 
young boy who is with the horses,” 
continued Piotr, warming with his 
subject, and beginning to balance 
about the room in an aimless 
fashion, vaguely dusting every- 
thing he came across; “but I 
could not get him to understand 
a single thing I meant; and the 
other stable-men are no better; nor 
the coachman, nor the woman- 
servant either.” 

“ Look out there!” roared Otto, 
as Piotr’s vigorous industry nearly 
brought down the lamp. “ What 
the dickens are you doing with 
that duster on the lamp-shade? 
And don’t talk such infernal non- 
sense. How can you expect them 
to understand you? Do you imag- 
ine that every one talks your bar- 
barous tongue ?” 

“No, it is not that,” replied 





* A small grain, which forms the chief nourishment of the Polish peasants. 
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Piotr, mildly putting up with the 
opprobrious epithet thrown on the 
language of his adored country, 
transferring at the same time his 
attentions from the lamp-shade_ to 
the water-jug. “If there had been 
only one, I should not have won- 
dered. But six of them! and all 
six together not being able to say 
a sensible word, nor to understand 
a word I say; and when I spoke 
so loud, too !” 

Otto’s bad humour began to give 
way to amusement as Piotr pro- 
ceeded to enumerate and expatiate 
upon the charms of his native 
country. To see oak-trees and 
privet-hedges, sheepskin-coats and 
greasy Jews, to taste beetroot-soup 
and walk in mud again, seemed to 
this true patriot the summit of 
felicity. 

“The mud here is not worthy of 
the name,” be said, disdainfully. 
“Tf we had had this much rain at 
home, there would have been some- 
thing to show for it; but here it 
dries up at once, That is not what 
I call mud.” 

“T wish I was never to set eyes 
again upon what you call mud, nor 
foot in it,’ Otto began, and then 
broke off, for there was a knock at 
the door. “It will be my medi- 
cine; go and get it.” 

It was the medicine, but not the 
medicine alone, for on the tray 
beside the bottle lay a long narrow 
packet, done up in blue paper, 
sealed with the Bodenbach arms, 
and bearing Otto’s name in the 
corner, 

Otto’s hand trembled a little as 
he took it off the tray, and before 
he had opened the cover he felt a 
foreshadowing of what was coming. 
He had reached an important mo- 
ment, and much depended on what 
that blue paper contained. 

All sorts of wild ideas shot 
through his brain during that min- 
ute,—his aunt had settled ‘half a 
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million on him, and had chosen 
this means of conveying the intel- 
ligence ; or she had found out his 
engagement to Reata, and was go- 
ing to withdraw her countenance 
from him, perhaps order him out 
of the house instantly; or else she 
was sending a handsome present as 
a farewell gift, a neat packet of 
bank-notes, only the shape didn’t 
look like that. 

“T won’t require you any more 
to-night, Piotr,” he said, sitting up 
in his chair with the packet in his 
hand ; “ get away to bed.” 

“ But, Herr Oberlientenant, I 
must take off your boots,” said 
Piotr, unable to reconcile himself 
to anything abnormal. 

“My boots be hanged!” Otto 
said, impatiently; “I want to be 
alone ; get away.” 

“But please, Herr Oberlieuten- 
ant,” persisted Piotr, eyeing his 
master’s chaussure, as if meditating 
a sudden rush at his legs. 

“Tl take them off myself; do 
you hear?” 

Piotr’s expression was incredu- 
lous; but seeing that Otto’s temper 
was about to give way, he left the 
room unwillingly, throwing a long- 
ing glance at the boots, and giving 
a parting touch with the duster to 
the portmanteau as he passed. 

The moment he was alone, Otto 
got up and locked the door, and 
then tore off the blue cover of the 
packet. The first glance showed 
him the fallacy of the bank-note 
theory. 

There were three papers in the 
packet: one was a short letter on 
note-paper ; the second was a cheque 
to the amount of 2000 florins; and 
the third, a thick white paper fold- 
ed lengthways down the middle, 
was endorsed on the outer sheet as: 
A Copy of the Will of Maximilian, 
Baron of Bodenbach. 

He read the note first; it was 
short :— 
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“My pear Nepuew,—You re- 
ceive enclosed a copy of your uncle 
Maximilian’s will, which I have 
had made out for you, and which I 
wish you to keep. For the sake of 
greater clearness, I have had all 
the sums referred to named in 
Austrian woney. This will be 
more intelligible to you than the 
national coin, which figured in the 
original document. 

“When you have perused. the 
contents of the will, you will under- 
stand that, even did I wish, I am 
placed out of the position of alter- 
ing its conditions. 

“The enclosed will, I hope, 
eover your journey expenses.— 
With great affection, your aunt, 

“ Orrvia Bopensacu.” 


Otto had of course speculated 
upon his uncle Max’s will, but of 
late rather less; and now that he 
held it in ‘his hand, written out in 
fair characters, he knew that here 
was the heart of the thing, the 
fulfilment or the destruction of his 
sanguine hopes, the tug of war 
which had to be got over. 

Conditions! His aunt spoke of 
unalterable conditions. “I dare- 
say IL won’t find them too hard,” 
said Otto to himself; but he felt 
too anxious to smile, as he would 
have wished to do, by way of fur- 
ther self-encouragement. 

The paper was stiff and new, and 
would not let itself be fotded out 
smoothly without a little trouble. 
There was no trouble in the read- 
ing,—every word, every letter, was 
traced with even distinctness; the 
pen had been sharp, and the ink of 
2 wholesome black. 


“ This is the last will and testa- 
ment of Maximilian, Baron of Bod- 


enbach, known in this country of 


Mexico under the name of Mazxi- 
milian Boden, 
“J, Maximilian Bodenbach, being 
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at this time in possession of my right 
mind, have resolved to appoint the 
division of my worldly possessions 
in such manner as I think most fit 
Jor promoting the welfare and honour 
of the family of Bodenbach, whose 
name Iam proud to claim as my 
birthright—it being in great measure 
with view to the untarnished honour 
which for centuries has rested on the 
same name that I found it advisable 
to curtail and change the same to 
that of Boden’ while residing in this 
country, as I deemed it my duty not 
to let the name of Bodenbach be used 
in connection with mercantile pur- 
suits, My fortune, which at this 
time being I value at two million 
Jlorins, and which, being withdrawn 
JSrom trade and placed in investment, 
will, under Providence, have re- 
mained unchanged at the time of 
my death, I dispose of in the man- 
ner following: One million and a 
half, together with all my houses, 
estates, and effects both real and per- 
sonal, whatsoever and wheresoever, 
and of what nature and quality so- 
ever, I hereby devise and bequeath 
(subject, however, to certain burdens 
and conditions to be named present- 
ly) in first place to my only child 
and daughter, Olivia, Baroness of 
Bodenbach, for her absolute and 
sole enjoyment during the term of 
her life, to be disposed of in case of 
her death without natural heirs im 
the manner set forth further on in 
this document,” 


The will here proceeded to enn- 
merate the burdens, which were as 
follows: The payment of six thou- 
sand florins, together with the in- 
terest and compound interest, to 
his nephew Walther; this being 
the amount of the debt owing to, 
Maximilian’s brother Felix, whose 
generosity had shielded his honour 
at the time of his flight from Eu- 
rope, and for whom he professed all 
the proper amount of gratitude. 
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Then came a pension of six hun- 
dred florins to be paid yearly to 
Fraulein Lackenegg, his daughter’s 
companion ; the capital to belong 
to her, and leaving her the power 
to raise it at will. 

Otto’s face lighted up here, “So 
my darling Reata is not penniless, 
after all,” he mutttered to himself. 
“ This will be some help; almost 
enough to fork out the caution- 
money. Why didn’t she tell me 
this the other day? Perhaps she 
does not know yet.” 

There were a few more legacies 
mentioned, and all these were to be 
discharged within a twelvemonth 
following on the death, 

So far Otto had read standing, 
with his left hand resting on the 
table, and with the paper held so 
that the lamplight from under the 
china shade streamed full upon it; 
but now he sat down, for he had 
not quite regained his usual strength, 
and the excitement of the moment 
came wellnigh to overpower him. 

There was still half a million to 
be disposed of; and everything de- 
pended upon the how. 

The will proceeded :— 


“The remaining five hundred 
thousand florins, which is the quar- 
ter of my fortune, I dispose of in 
the following manner, so as to bene- 
fit as much as possible my remain- 
ing relatives ; and first and foremost 
I desire to benefit the children of my 
nephew Walther Bodenbach, should 


he have any living at the time of 


my death.” 


Here Otto jumped up, and waving 
the paper above his head, shouted 
out loud, “ Hurrah! didn’t I say 
_so ?” 

There is a proverb which says, 
“ Don’t holloa till you are out of 
the wood;” and Otto’s exultation 
came a little prematurely. 

The will went on to say, that 
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out of the sum aforenamed only a 
hundred and fifty thousand florins 
were to belong unconditionally to 
Walther’s children, and that, only 
on their attaining the age of twenty- 
one years, and not before a twelve- 
month after the testator’s death. 

Then came a long tirade about 
the evil consequences, which he had 
seen exemplified in various manners, 
of allowing young men and women 
to come to the possession of money 
too early in life, &c., &ce.—the gist 
of which was, that the interest of 
the remaining capital of three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand florins (the 
capital itself never to be raised) 
should be apportioned in equal 
division to his grand nephews or 
nieces, from the time when they 
should attain the age of thirty 
years in the case of boys, and of 
twenty-five years in the case of 
girls; and then, only under the fol- 
lowing condition :— 


“ That each of my possible grand- 
nephews or grand -nieces, sons or 
daughters of my nephew Walther 
Bodenbach, should at the time of his 
or her attaining the ages as above 
determined, be unmarried, or have 
contracted a marriage with a person 
of noble birth ; and by this I do not 
understand a person raised to the 
state of nobility, but only a person 
actually born in the said state. 
Should any one of my grand-nephews 
or grand - nieces, subsequent to the 
attainment of the ages as above de- 
termined, contract a marriage with 
a person not of noble birth, I hereby 
determine that he or she should, 
trom the date of such marriage, 
forfeit his or her proportion of the 
above-determined interest.” 


“ Humbug !” shouted Otto, fling- 
ing down the document on the table. 
The rage which had been slowly 
gathering within him during the 
last sentence had come to a climax 
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now, and it relieved his feelings to 
i!l-treat the innocent paper. But, 
after all, he must read the will to 
the end; and so, having indulged 
his fit of democratic passion for half 
a minute, there was nothing for it 
but to take up the ill-used docu- 
ment and go on with its perusal. 

It appeared that in case of such 
forfeitures, the sums in question 
were to go to another branch of 
Bodenbachs, the Bodenbach-Boden- 
bergs, at the time being settled in 
the Palatinate, in due order of suc- 
cession, and always subject to the 
same condition, 

Under pain of forfeiture also, his 
daughter was bound down not to 
make over any part of her fortune 
to any of her relations for the pur- 
pose of furthering a marriage which 
went contrary to the conditions of 
the will, and she was restricted in 
her power of assisting her relations 
by money-gifts during her lifetime. 

Evidently the old man had had 
his object very much at heart, and 
had been firmly resolved that under 
no contingency should Walther’s 
children be able to elude the condi- 
tion, or come to the enjoyment of 
more than the portion he had set 
aside for them, for with character- 
istic cunning he had _ provided 
for every possibility. In case of 
his daughter’s death without natural 
heirs (and this appeared to Otto the 
most eccentric part of this eccentric 
will), the whoie of her large fortune 
was, after the lapse of a year from 
the date of her death, to devolve, 
not upon any of her relations, but 
upon the Adelige Damen - Stift 
(chapter founded for ladies of noble 
birth) near B , in Austria, 
which had already counted amongst 
its members several ladies of the 
Bodenbach name. 

The testator further declared, 
tuat whereas he had once reflected 
on the step of disinheriting his 
daughter in the event of her ever 
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contracting an ignoble marriage, 
on considering the improbability 
of such an event, he had refrained 
from this course. 

“Unnecessary stipulation — old 
hag,” muttered Otto between his 
teeth. 

The will was now approaching 
its conclusion, After various stip- 
ulations and provisions, in which 
the same ground was travelled over, 
and which confirmed all the condi- 
tions as perfectly binding, admit- 
ting of no loophole of escape (his 
daughter being appointed sole ex- 
ecutrix), it wound up in the follow- 
ing pompous terms :— 


“ The reason for which I have 
acted in the manner set forth above, 
with regard to the marriages of my 
possible grand nephews and nieces, 
is that I, asa member of an ancient 
and noble family, consider it my 
duty, as far as lies in my power, to 
prevent any mixture of plebeian blood 
with the noble blood of Bodenbach ; 
and this especially as I am most 
painfully aware that an unfortunate 
instance of this sort has taken place 
in the family within the last thirty 
years. It is my wish that rather 
should the name of Bodenbach die 
out than that it should become con- 
taminated by any further admixture 
Jrom plebetan sources. 

“ Although any idea of revenge is 
Jar from my mind, I cannot refrain 
From reminding my nephew Walther 
Bodenbach, whom I believe to be 
still living, that if at a certain pe- 
riod of his life he had shown greater 
strength of character and purpose, 
he not only would have at this mo- 
ment occupied towards me the posi- 
tion of a son, but he would have also 
preserved the blood of our family 
intact in nobility, and have main- 
tained and promoted the intimate 
union of the Bodenbach name.” 


Here followed the winding up 
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of the will—fally signed and at- 
tested. 

Having read to the end, Otto 
again flung down the paper, and 
remained sitting, leaning with his 
elbows against the table, his fingers 
pushed up through his hair in a 
way which gave to his face a wild 
look. His brain was in a whirl; 
he bad tead the will quickly—not 
leaving out a word, but hardly for 
a moment pausing to think—and 
now naturally he could not at once 
clearly grasp the situation in all its 
details, 

The expression of profound dis- 
gust which his face had worn while 
he was reading through his grand- 
uncle’s flowery sentences about 
purity of blood and disinterested 
intentions, now gave way to one of 
deep thought. His nerves were so 
strained with the excitement, that 
it was some seconds before he was 
able to disentangle bis ideas, and 
see in what way the circumstances 
bore directly on himself. The case 

was simple enough, in truth—his 
fortune depended on his marriage. 

Should he marry against his erand- 
uncle’s wishes, he would be reduced 
to a much sinaller portion than the 
one put aside for him—fifty thou- 
sand florins, instead of close upon 
one hundred and seventy thousand, 

For a man who has never known 
the possession of money, to have a 
fortune suddenly assured to him, 
is, or ought to be, a delightful ex. 
perience ; but so insatiable is hu- 
man nature—or, at least, some hn- 
man natures—that, having got a 
small thing, they forget, even de- 
— it, at sight of the larger one 

at is within their grasp. 

Otto never gave a thought to the 
smaller sum that was uncondition- 
ally to be his; he simply disre- 
garded it, for he was dazzled by the 
other. He took up the document 
again, and looked greedily at the 
pretentious ciphers, as if unable to 
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take his eyes off them. His fingers 
grasped the paper tight, as though 
it were the gold it promised. 

“A hundred and seventy thou- 
sand florins!” he said out loud. 
“ How rich I shall be !—Reata and 
I, It is more than I ever dreamt 
of. My darling! Now I shall be 
able to make her life like a long 
fairy-tale! Ob, uncle Max is a 
truinp, in spite of his absurd no- 
tions !” he went on, striding up and 
down the room in that manner 
which was common to both brothers 
when excited or preoccupied. He 
was evidently going on to some 
stronger expressions on the subject, 
but suddenly he checked himself 
violently and came to a dead stand. 

Ii was just before the looking- 
glass, which reflected his pale, dis- 
torted face, and wildly ruffled bair. 
But it was not this image, striking 
though it was, that had drawn him 
up thus in a moment; it was the 
question whicb had flashed across 
his mind, Could it be that Reata 
was not of noble birth ? 

To most peeple—that is to say, 
to those as strangely ignorant on 
such a point as Otto was—this 
question weuld have presented itself 
instantaneously with the reading of 
the will. Certainly, to Otto it 
would not have failed to come as 
quickly, had it not been for the 
very nature and strength of his at- 
tachment, which made him regard 
its object as something quite differ- 
ent, something separate from the 
rest of the world, as one whom 
mere social distinctions could not 
affect. Never had he felt the 
slightest curiosity about her family. 
He did not know whether she had 
a single relation living; and if he 
bad ever given *a thought to the 
subject, it was only to rejoice at her 
seeming isolation, with no family 
ties to weaken her entire reliance 
on him. When he had asked 
Emanuel Fadenhecht for her name, 
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it was not because he was anxious 
to know it, but simply because it 
seemed to him ridiculous that he 
should not know it. As to con- 
sidering whether she was of noble 
birth or not, the question had, for 
the above reasons, not occurred to 
him in a distinct shape; but if at 
any moment of the last five weeks 
he had been asked off-hand whether 
she were or were not, he would 
have unhesitatingly answered in 
the affirmative, merely because such 
was his general impression. As far 
as personal views went, he did not 
put a straw’s weight on the matter. 
It was only now—when, from a 
business point, the question had 
protruded itself through the midst 
of his excited exultation—that for 
the first time he considered the bare 
possibility of a negative reply. 

Now that he came to think of 
it, he had no positive reason to 
suppose that Reata was of noble 
birth. 

After staring for a minute blankly 
into the glass, frowning terribly at 
his own reflection, the first cloud 
of doubt that had come over him 
passed away. 

“ How could I be such a foo 
he exclaimed, with a half laugh. 
“You have only to look at her 
for the answer. She is a_ born 
princess in every movement and 
action. Of course, somebody was 
an Indian chief—my aunt told me 
so; it was either her father or her 
mother, I think the mother was 
—not a chief, of course, but the 
daughter of one; but who, in the 
name of heaven, was her father ? 
A German, she said. Lackenegg ? 
An unusual name! I have hardly 
ever heard it before; must be a 
good one. Lackenegg—Lackevegg,” 
Otto repeated the name over, at 
least fifty times, with ditferent. in- 
tonations of voice, and varieties of 
accentuation and inflection. 

“Tt is all right, I am certain,” 
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he said, resuming his walk about 
the room; but although his tone 
was hopeful, and his spirit, as a 
rule, belonged to the sanguine order, 
yet an hour later he was still pacing 
his room, looking paler and more 
excited, having worked himself up 
into a state of painful suspense. 
He felt an invincible desire to 
disturb the quiet house, where the 
stillness of night now reigned, by 
rushiog out, knocking at his aunt’s 
door, and asking the dreaded ques- 
tion. Would she not think him 
mad, if be suddenly came to her 
door in the dead of night to ask 
whether her companion were of a 
noble family or not? She would 
not know that hanging on to that 
answer would be another to him of 
such importance. 

“ A happy man of course I shall 
be,” he said once or twice; “ with 
her any man must be happy: but 
am I to be a rich man or a poor 
one ?” 

No answer came; and none could 
come till to-morrow, till he put 
the plain question and got the 
plain reply. 

He could not go on for ever 
repeating the name out loud, by 
way of a test; so he fell to think- 
ing, and straining his memory, to 
see if nowhere that name had a 
place in his experiences or recol- 
lections. 

“ Surely that old fogy of a Baron, 
whom I met at Baden, was called 
Lackenegg — Baron Lackenegg ; 
that will be it. Doesn’t sound © 
quite right, though. Confound the 
old blockhead! I declare it was 
Fiackenegg. But that is no reason 
for there not being Baron Lack- 
eneggs.”” 

Following naturally on the. ago- 
nies of this doubt, came violently 
abusive thoughts of uncle Max, 
who was the cause of all this men- 
tal anguish. He was no longer a 
“tramp,” but a mean, revengeful, 
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old miser, who had hoarded up his 
wealth for the express purpose of 
torturing his relatives in general, 
and his grand-nephew Otto in 
particular. 

“How that marriage of my 
father’s must have stuck in his 
throat! No doubt he would have 
liked to get rid of his precious 
Olivia, Ske can’t have been a 
beauty, even in her best days, 
judging from present looks, As 
if anybody believed all that trash 
and twaddle about blood! I dare- 
say, though, Arnold will admire it 
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all mightily ; just in bis line. All 
very well for Aim with his Her- 
mine; but I have no patience 
for it.” 

Thus Otto spent the hours of the 
night, passing through the same 
rounds of argument, doubt, hope, 
and rage—always travelling in a 
circle, and coming back to the 
same point; but not able to put 
aside the. subject, however fruitless 
its consideration must be. 

At last nature took what was 
not offered, and sent him sound 
asleep in his chair. 


CHAPTER XV.—-A LITTLE SOUVENIR. 


**T do not like her name,” —As You Like It. 


Otto’s last day in Mexico broke 
dull and cloudy. It had rained 
again in the night; he had heard 
the drizzle against the pane, and 
there was more rain to come. 

After dinner Reata proposed a 
visit to the horse -paddock; and 
Otto acquiesced readily, seeing here 
the opportunity he had not yet had 
of speaking to ber alone, and ask- 
ing the great question. It would 
be best to ask her, rather than his 
aunt, he thought, on mature coa- 
sideration ; but of course he would 
do so skilfully, so as not to excite 
suspicion. He was ignorant of how 
much or how little she knew of the 
eontents of the will. Something 
she must know, be thought; but 
did she know all ? 

When first they met that day, a 
close observer would have seen that 
each had glanced furtively at the 
other. In Otto’s face there was 
anxiety and a look of harassment, 
and in her face there was anxiety 
too. More prominent than anxiety, 
though, were the lines of deter- 
mination which sat almost hardly 
round her mouth to-day, robbing 
her face of its softness, 


As soon as they were out of the 
house Reata spoke— 

“ Didn’t you say, the other day, 
Otto, that your brother Arnold is 
fond of riding ?” 

“Yes, he is fond of it,” replied 
Otto, in some wonder at this abrupt 
commencement; “of course every 
cavalry officer ought to be. Why 
do you ask me, my darling ?” 

“ Well, because,” she answered, 
in high embarrassment—* because 
your ‘aunt was saying this morn- 
ing. ” 

“ Something about Arnold ? Why, 
what can she want to do to him ?” 

“She wants—would like to—if 
he does not mind—to send him 
a trifle, a little souvenir, by you.” 

“Oh, all right,’ Otto said care- 
lessly ; “I suppose it will go into 
my portmanteau,” thinking of rid- 
ing-whips and embroidered saddle- 
cloths. 

“No, not quite, I am afraid,” 
she said, half laughing through her 
embarrassment ; “it is too big—it 
is a horse: Maraquita, in fact— 
that is to say, if you consider it 
worth while, and that your brother 
will care about it.” 
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Otto gave a long whistle, and 
was silent, out of sheer surprise. 
“ The deuce of a ‘ little sowvener’ /” 
he thought ; “ fifteen-three high.” 

“Perhaps it is stupid of me,” 
said Reata, distressed at his si- 
lence; “ because I—I gave her the 
idea. . You seemed to think Mara- 
quita pretty the other day, and you 
also said that in your country 
it is difficult to get good horses; 
and I thought that perhaps your 
brother " 

“ Of course, my own darling,” he 
interrupted, enthusiastically ; “ you 
were quite right: it is only you 
who could have such a capital idea. 
Arnold is a lucky fellow, by Jove!” 

“And do you really think he 
will like her ?” 

“Like her! Arnold would need 
to be a greater fool than I take 
him for, if he does not. I don’t 


think our stables at Steinbiihl have 
had the honour of roofing such 
an animal for the last twenty-five 


years,” 

Otto pushed open the wooden 
gate of the paddock, which they 
had now reached, and they stood 
on the wet grass, near the entrance, 
looking round among the horses 
for the one they were in quest of. 
There she was, Maraquita, at the 
far end, close to the opposite pal- 
ing, gracefully reposing her shapely 
little head on Tabaco’s broad back. 

Mexican horses are docile as a 
rule, and show strong attachment 
to their masters. When Otto and 
Reata entered the enclosure, almost 
the whole of the dozen or so horses 
approached; some quickly, some 
slowly, each in the manner that 
best accorded with his character. 
Don Ramirez was among the fore- 
most, stepping out with a sort of 
jaunty majesty, and carrying bis 
nose very high. ‘“ Maraquita, Mar- 
aquita!”’ called Reata, making a 
step forward and holding ont a 
very tempting slice of white bread. 
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It was a fortnight since Otto had 
seen Maraquita—on the day of 
the ride; and now as he watched 
her approaching with slow and 
dainty steps, the belief he had ex- 
pressed of Arnold’s being a very 
lucky fellow grew stronger in his 
mind. 

“Tt is almost a pity,” reflected 
Otto, “that such perfection should 
be wasted at Steinbihl. Why, 
there isn’t her match in the regi- 
ment: she would beat the colonel’s 
chestuut by long chalks; even 
Kreislich’s grey mare could not 
rival her. That would be a tri- 
umph! Arnold is a lucky fellow 
—a confoundedly lucky fellow !” 

“Well, Otto, have you found 
out anything wrong about Mara- 
quita?” Reata inquired. “ Why 
are you staring at her so intently? 
Her knees are -not broken, or avy- 
thing, are they ?” 

“T was only thinking what a 
pity it is that there is no second 
Maraquita agoing,” he replied, with 
a laugh. “I would almost have 
had the impudence to petition for 
the other myself.” 

“T am so sorry there is not 
another like her,” exclaimed Reata, 
with true regret in her voice. “I 
suppose you would not care for the 
‘Bony One’ instead?” she added, 
laughing. “I daresay I could in- 
duce your aunt to let you have 
him.” 

Otto shook his head with more 
gravity than the occasion seemed 
to demand, and looked round with 
serious attention at the group of 
horses, Alas! he knew them all by 
heart—shaky-legged, broken-kneed, 
or under-bred,—a fault to find 
with each,— Maraquita, and only 
Maraquita, shining like a star in 
their midst. ‘“ Maraquita or none,” 
he sighed to himself, despondently ; 
and perhaps his face said the same 
thing, for Reata exclaimed, with an 
involuntary impulse, ‘I do believe 
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that you would like to have the 
horse yourself ?” 

It was Otto’s own thought; but 
it rather startled him to see it so 
quickly guessed at. 

“TI have got a particular—a—a 
—liking for the animal, I must 
confess,” he began,  evasively, 
“quite apart from her merits. 
You know, darling ” —and he 
Jowered his voice a littlhe—“ Mara- 
quita is connected with that day 
when you first made me happy. 
She seemed like a sort of link, 
Perhaps it is foolish of me,” he 
said, gaining confidence; “but I 
cannot think, without a pang, of 
her belonging to anybody else.” 

After all, what harm would it 
do if the horse went to one brother 
instead of the other? It would be 
no disappointment to Arnold; for 
he did not know of Maraquita’s 
existence, and need never know 
of the chance he had lost. 

“ But surely not a pang if she 
belonged to your brother, Otto?” 

“Well, it is not quite the same 
thing, you see, darling; and _be- 
} sides, now that I come to think 
of it, I cannot help fancying that 
in Arnold’s position a valuable 
horse like that would be of very 
little real use. What he requires 
is more of a hack, all for work, and 
not for show. Now my case is 
quite different. Maraquita is just 
the make for an officer’s charger.” 

“Then you shall bave her,” said 
Reata, decidedly, looking straight 
before her at Maraquita, not at 
Otto. “The Giraffe is sure to have 
no objections.” 

“ But, dearest, do you not think 
that my aunt will take it amiss ? 
and is it not rather hard upon 
Arnold?’ he added, with a very 
becoming assumption of care for 
his brother’s interests. 

“Nonsense, Otto! it was your 
own idea,”——-and as their eyes met, 
Otto felt startled ata subtle shade 
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he saw in hers—a flash of doubt, 
of surprise, It was gone in a 
minute ; but it had been there. 

“Of course you shall have Mara- 
quita, if you like,” she went on, 
slowly. “It will be quite easy to 
manage,’ You have the best right 
to her. IJ never thought of that 
before.” 

And so it was arranged; and if 
Otto’s conscience felt a few slight 
pricks, they were soon silenced; 
“for it is much more natural,” he 
argued, “that I should have her 
than Arnold, when I have come all 
the way out here, and have had 
the trouble of the long voyage.” 

Logical deductions were not ex- 
actly Otto’s strong point; but he 
had a knack of adapting them to 
circumstances, which was conve- 
nient. 

After that point had been settled 
a sudden silence came over the two. 
Otto felt conscious of a little awk- 
wardness, and stood switching his 
boots and staring at the roan. 
Reata stood beside him, with her 
dress gathered up from the wet in 
one hand, but not looking at the 
roan—apparently only at the grass 
at her feet. Presently she made 
a move to leave the paddock; and 
this aroused Otto’s faculties, 

“No, not yet, my darling; do 
not let us go home yet. I have 
so much to talk to you about ”— 
and he turned towards her with 
such tender entreaty in his face, 
that she smiled in spite of herself. 

“But where can we go, Otto? 
I should like to have taken you to 
say good-bye to the Giant’s Um- 
brella; but the forest is so wet for 
walking, and besides, it would be 
too far for you.” 

‘Let us sit down here, any- 
where,” said he, looking round wild- 
ly for some sort of a seat. “There, 
that is just the thing”—and he 
pointed to a piece of prostrate 
trunk, which had been partly hol- 
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lowed out into a receptacle for’ 


water, but whose solid flat end 
presented a roomy and not unin- 
viting seat. 

Ilere they sat down, and their 
quadruped friends, finding that 
thgre was nothing more to come, 
strayed off, and left the lovers to 
their own society. 

They were alone virtually; for 
neither the horses browsing round 
them, nor Ortega, seen in perspec- 
tive at the far end of the paddock, 
occupied in hammering at a defective 
part of the paling, could be counted 
as disturbing elements. Neverthe- 
less, when Otto, according to his 
now invariable habit, tried to get 
possession of Reata’s two hands, 
she drew them away a little demure- 
ly, saying, at the same time, “ No, 
no, Otto, that won’t do now; think 
of the stable-men.” 

“I only see a fraction of the 
back of one stable-boy,” said Otto, 
throwing a vindictive glance at the 
visible portion of Ortega’s body ; 
but he did not at once renew his 
attempt, for her manner had been 
decided, and he felt, unaccountably, 
a little ashamed of himself. 

“How tired you look!” said 
Reata, after a little silence. 

“Do you think so? Yes, I had 
a bad night,” he answered, flushing 
suddenly, and his voice sounding 
constrained. She did not make 
any further remark about it. She 
was waiting for something—waiting 
in suspense; but he did not know 
it. He had hoped for an expression 
of sympathy, and was disappoint- 
ed; vor could he ask for it then. 
Strangely enough, there were mo- 
ments when he was not quite at his 
ease in her presence—when he felt 
he did not understand her, and 
dared not assert the rights which 
he knew he possessed. At the 
present moment, too, his ease of 
mind was still further disturbed by 
the doubt pressing on him, and 
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which could only be solved either 
by a point-blank question, or by 
getting at the answer in a round- 
about way. Prudence and delicacy 
both recommended the latter course ; 
but some skill was requisite to do 
it well. 

He looked at Reata, as if trying 
to read which would be the most 
feasible way of approaching his 
subject. Sitting on the tree-stem, 
with her hands clasped together in 
her lap, her head a little thrown 
back, and her eyes looking dreamily 
straight away before her, over the 
paddock and the paling, towards 
the green of the forest beyond, she 
looked the very embodiment of all 
that is called high-bred in a woman. 
Figure and attitude, the very pose 
of the head, seemed to Otto’s eyes 
to reveal that stamp of patrician 
carriage which he professed to dis- 
believe in, but the recognition of 
which here seemed to him unmis- 
takable. Was it not pure insanity 
to entertain a doubt? How could 
she be otherwise than noble by 
birth? Of course the question was 
superfluous; but still it must be 
asked, and Otto tried to persuade 
himself that he felt no anxiety as 
to the result. 

“T told you all about my family 
the other day, when you cross- 
questioned me, darling,” he began, 
in a would-be-playful tone. “It 
is my turn now, is it not? You 
have never told me anything about 
your relations,” 

The dreamy look in Reata’s eyes 
vanished at his first word. Her 
thoughts must have been far away, 
for she gave a little start and threw 
towards him a quick sidelong glance, 
which he, having his head averted, 
did not see; nor did he see how 
rapidly ber colour changed from 
red to white, and from white to red 
again, 

“Oh, that is different With me,” 
she answered immediately ; “I have 
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nothing to tell, You know I am 
quite alone. I have got no brothers 
and sisters, and I can’t tell you 
anything about my mother.” 

“But you can tell me about 
your father, dearest, can you not? 
I think I have heard my aunt men- 
tion him,” Otto said, wondering a 
little at the eager way she spoke in. 
“You know, everything about you 
must interest me.” 

“Yes, I remember my father,” 
she replied, more quietly. 

“The name is a German one, of 
course, but it is rather a peculiar 
one. I never heard it before.” 

“Do you find it peculiar? I 
don’t. But then, of course, I am 
accustomed to it.” 

“How will you get accustomed 
to your new name?” he put in, 
with a farther attempt at playful- 
ness; “but will you like to be 
called Reata Bodenbach ?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered, 
turning her head away. 

The beginning was not encour- 
aging, Reata seemed to shrink from 
discussing her relations. Could she 
he aware of his motive? Otto felt 
unable to make up his. mind as 
to whether she did know of that 
condition of the will, or did not, 
In any case his plan must be pur- 
sued—he could not live longer with 
that doubt on his mind, 

*Do you remember that day in 
the forest when you laughed at me 
sof’ he commenced, adopting a 
louder and more cheerful tone. 
“Surely you will teach me now 
how to pronounce your name? will 
you not, my own dearest? It 
would not do for me to make mis- 
takes with the name of my promised 
wife,” he added, persuasively. 

“* It is so easy to pronounce,” she 
replied, without answering his 
pleading look, 

“Now, come, my darling, do 
teach me. I am so bad at these 
things. Lackenegg, I know, is the 
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name, but on which syllable is the 
stress to be put ?” 

“On the first, of course,” she an- 
swered, a little impatiently. “It is 
very easy to pronounce, | tell you,” 

“ Zackenegg ; that is it, then. 
Do let me hear you say the name 
once, I shall have it all right then.” 

“No; nonsense, Otto! You 
know it quite well. It is as simple 
as anything.” 

It would be wiser not to press 
the point, Otto felt; but he had 
gained nothing «as yet, and he 
might not have another such op- 
portunity as the present. 

“T met a gentleman last year at 
Baden, a Baron Lackenegg,” he 
said, with studied carelessness, as 
an angler would throw out a bait. 
“Some relation of yours, I suppose ? 
How little I knew then , 

“No; certainly no relation of 
mine,” Reata interrupted, decided- 
ly ; “it couldn’t be.” 

“Why not?” he began. 

“No, it couldn’t be; it is quite 
impossible,” she repeated, turning 
from him and splashing with her 
hand in the dull rain-water of the 
trough. The fringe of lashes shading 
her eyes hid a new light—a light 
of amusement which was gleaming 
there amidst graver reflections. 

“Perhaps some very distant re- 
lation—one you know nothing 
about?” suggested Otto. 

“Oh no. I have got no rela- 
tions that are Baron Lackeneggs,” 
—a slight stress on the Baron, 

“Well, then, let us leave the 
Baron by all means, and return to 
your father. He was settled a good 
many years in Mexico, was he not ?” 

“Yes, a good many years,” 

“And his father again, Mr. 
Lackenegg’s father, had not emi- 
grated yet?” pursued Otto, more as 
if making an assertion than ques- 
tioning. 

He had got so near the perilous 
point that he could not draw back. 
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“No; he spent his life in 
Europe,” she answered; and then 
added, with an odd twitch at the 
corner of her mouth, as if she was 
restraining an inclination to laugh, 
“he was pretty well known there, 
I believe.” 

Otto looked up quickly, with a 
triumphant sparkle in his eye— 
he was very near his object now. 
“Some great gun, of course,” he 
thought, inwardly thankful. 

“Oh, I daresay,” he said aloud. 
“Tn the army, was it?” 

“No, he was not a soldier,” she 
replied, lightly. “His profession 
was quite in a different line; he 
was a professor, in fact, in the real 
sense of the word.” 

“Oh,” said Otto, looking rather 
blank, but in the next second 
cheering up at the recollection of 
the numerous honours and _ titles 
which are so freely lavished on 
scientific men. A well-known pro- 
fessor might well be supposed to 
have been presented with one of 
those five-pointed crowns, of which 
I have spoken before; and it ofly 
wanted that, it only wanted the 
little prefix of von, to complete 
Otto’s happiness. 

“Where did he —did he + 
began Otto, meaning to ask where 
the gentleman had hung out, but 
rather at a loss how to turn his 
phrase. 

“Where did he practise?” com- 
pleted Reata, readily. “Oh, at 
Heidelberg.” 

“Oh yes, the university,” Otto 
answered, with skilful suggestion. 
“Was it mathematics, or philos- 
ophy, or > 

“Oh no, not the university at 
all,” Reata again interrupted him. 
“And not mathematics or astron- 
omy, or anything of that sort, but 
simply —dancing.” 

“Dancing !” echoed Otto, in per- 
fect incredulity. 

“He was a dancing-master; do 
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you understand?” she repeated; 
with almost a little testiness in 
her voice. 

“‘ A dancing-master! Your grand- 
father a dancing-master!” he ex- 
claimed, turning pale. The sur- 
prise had taken hin aback, and the 
words were out before he had time 
to recover himself. She did not 
answer in words, and just shrugged 
her shoulders ever so slightly, with- 
out letting him see her face. 

“And when,” asked Otto, in a 
voice which, in spite of every effort 
of will, sounded husky, “ when was 
it that Mr. Lackenegg got the von 
affixed to his name? Not that F 
care a straw about such things my- 
self,” he went on, with a last miser- 
able attempt at playfulness; “ but 
people expect one to be au fait of 
these things: very absurd it is, 
certainly.” 

He felt perfectly aware that be 
was doing the thing with clumsy 
hastiness: but the suspense would 
be borne no longer; he preferred 
risking everything at one blow. 

When he had said the words, he 
gained enough courage to raise his 
eyes and look at her; and then 
with a new rush that almost 
drowned the agony of suspense, it 
came over him that he loved her to 
distraction. 

She did not answer quite at once, 
Such a question might well need a 
moment’s reflection. Perhaps she 
could not remember the exact date. 
The pause was no longer than 
twenty seconds; but they seemed 
to him like twenty hours. The fall 
of Ortega’s hammer on the wooden 
paling yonder was beating time to ~ 
the throbbings of his heart. 

Reata drew her hand up out of 
the water, and watched the drops, 
as she allowed them to trickle from 
off her fingers back into the trough.. 

“When?” she repeated, slowly. 
“Why, never, of course, There 
is no von affixed to the Lackenegg 
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name; no member of the family 
has, to my knowledge, ever been 
raised to the state of nobility, or is 
ever likely to be so.” 

. Otto felt as if those dull drops of 
water from off Reata’s hand had 
fallen on to him with a chill, He 
aat without giving any outward sign 
of agitation, save in the paleness 
which had overspread his face. 
The excitement of the last few 
minutes had suddenly ceased, had 
died out at the moment when the 
auspense was broken. She had 
spoken so distinctly, had worded her 
phrase so clearly, seemed even to 
have pointed it so directly, that not 
a chance or hope of a mistake was 
left to him. His mind was forced 
to accept the conviction—he could 
vo longer doubt. The question of 
last night was answered—he was to 
be a poor man. 

Some sort of a phrase he strove to 
get together—a remark, a question, 
anything to leave the subject, and 
not betray his agitation. While he 
was slowly collecting his thoughts, 
with a sudden impulse of womanly 
softness, Reata turned towards him, 
and laid her hand in bis. 

“Let us talk of other things, 
Otto,” she said, gently. “I have 
been rather cross to-day, have I 
not? And it is so unkind of me on 
your last day.” 

She laid her head on his shoulder. 
The stable-men were quite forgotten 
mow; and it was their luck that 
Ortega had moved out of sight, and 
was too gravely engrossed by his 
work to think of spying. 

A delicious thrill dashed through 
Otto’s veins, chasing away the chill, 
stunned feeling. His cares, his 
anxiety, the sense of his disap- 
pointment—all seemed melting 
away from him like puny spectres 
in the light of her love; and as, in 
the drunkenness of his delight, he 
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looked deep into the depth of her 
dark eyes, their magic power held 
him spellbound for the time,—Love, 
the only sensation of his soul—the 
knowledge that he loved her with 
a passion that was almost frenzy, 
the only consciousness of bis mind, 

“Otto, oh when shail we meet 
again?” she whispered, still cling- 
ing to him, 

“Soon, my darling—soon. I 
could not live without you Jong.” 

** And will you love me then as 
you do now? Are you quite sure 
you will, Otto?’ she said, in a 
trembling voice. “ Remember you 
have never been tried,” she went 
on, interrupting his protestations. 
“You have never been away from 
me since you loved me, You will 
think of me very much, will you 
not? Every day, every hour F 

“ Every minute,” completed Otto, 
fervently. 

She answered his words with a 
smile. 

“So will I,” she murmured, very 
softly. 

“ Otto,” she exclaimed suddenly, 
raising her head, “ you do not think, 
do you, that I have got shallow 
feelings ?” 

“My darling, are you: raving?” 
he cried ; “ what do you mean ?” 

Her eyes were fixed on his face 
with a look of earnest inquiry, and 
there was a tear trembling on the 
lashes. 

“No, I don’t think so myself, I 
hope I have not,” clasping her hands 
toyether in her lap; “ but they say 
that Mexicans are shallow, and can- 
not help it; and I am a Mexican, 
you know.” 

Otto, as he looked at her with 
that burning light in her eyes, and 
the quivering of her half- parted 
lips, thought that you might as well 
ask a volcano if it were cold, or the 
ocean if it were dry, 
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CHAPTER XVI.—TWO POLISH PORTRAITS. 


The town of Rzeszéléw, in East 
Galicia, was the garrison town of 
the th Hussars; a place not 
entirely devoid of natural beauty, 
but offering very few resources of 
society, or of what is generally 
understood under the term amuse- 
ment, 

A range of low well-wooded hills 
slopes down to a long narrow lake, 
a German mile in length: a broad, 
firm dam, shaded with old elm- 
trees, bounds it just near the out- 
skirts of the town, On the lowest 
hill a picturesque old monastery 
overlooks the few scattered streets 
and the one Place of the town, 
where tall green poplars stand in 
irregular little rows and groups 
between the houses. In all this 
there is nothing objectionable, and 
if it had not been for the bottom- 
less state of roads and streets dur- 
ing half the year, and for the 
ragged, slipshod Jews who offended 
your finer perceptions all the year 
round, Rzeszdlow might almost 
have been called a pleasant place 
in spite of its twenty miles’ dis- 
tance from the nearest railway 
station. 

This is the place to which Otto 
is shortly to return; towards which, 
in fact, be is at this moment making 
his way across the Atlantic. 

Now that the time of his leave 
was so close upon expiring, his 
comrades and the Rzeszéléw world 
in general began to get aroused 
to the possibility of his return, 
Hitherto they had been quite un- 
animous on the point that Otto 
would never again make his ap- 
pearance on the scene; although 
they had not quite decided whether 
his sudden departure had “been a 
necessary flight, or the stepping- 
stone to some brilliant new posi- 
tion. 


“It is most incomprehensible !” 
remarked Langenfeld, one hot July 
afternoon, “Surely he might have 
given his friends some notion of 
what be means to do. He might 
have sent me a line in answer to 
my letter’—and Langenfeld twirl- 
ed his moustache and looked in- 
jured, evidently thinking that the 
unwonted effort of letter-writing on 
his part might have called forth 
some response, Langenfeld had 
ridden out to Snyhinice to pay his 
respects to Count Przeszechowski’s 
family, and his remarks were ad- 
dressed to a very tall slight lady, 
who leant back on a sloping chair, 
carrying on the conversation rather 
listlessly. This was the Comtesse 
Halka, the only daughter of the 
house. She was very tall, and 
very slight; in fact, her tallnese 
would have been a defect, and her 
slightness would have been meagre- 
ness, had it not been that her 
women’s cunning, which so often 
supplies the place of artistic per- 
ceptions, had taught her how to 
disguise these faults. 

Her hair was in colour fair; not 
golden, nor auburn, nor yet yellow 
—but a pale dead tint, which can- 
not be called colour, for its chief 
characteristic is want of colour. 

Her features inclined to sharp- 
ness, but were delicately cut; the 
eyes light grey, clear and trans- 
parent, with the clearness and the 
transparency of glass; well-shaped 
eyebrows, which would have been 
handsome had they not been of the 
same bleached tint as the hair; a 
small aquiline nose and fine noe- 
trils, which gave to her appearance 
something of proud high-breeding, 
Tbe mouth was one which ought by 
rights to have been tightly closed ; 
but when thus closed the lips ap- 
peared too thin, and for this reason 
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Comtesse Halka had taught herself 
to keep them a trifle apart. 

Her appearance produced on the 
stranger two impressions: the first 
was of something that had faded 
slowly, and was still fading slowly ; 
but, strange to say, the effect was 
cxtremely. pleasing to the eye. 
Kvervthing had faded softly, har- 
moniously, in keeping with each 
other, complexion and hair, and 
eyes too; for people who had 
known her some years ago remem- 
bered a bluer colour in her eyes, 
which was gone now. The second 
impression was, that she must have 
been very beautiful a few years 
ago; but this was incorrect. Com- 
tesse Halka, at this moment in her 
twenty-seventh year, was fully as 
good-looking as she had ever been 
in her prime. It was her grace, 
and her manner, and her bearing 
which constituted her beauty; in 
some degree also her taste. At 


twenty she had not acquired the 
grace, and ber taste was not ma- 
tured. 

Her manner was 
ing; it struck by its intense calm- 


indeed _strik- 


ness, Every movement, every ac- 
tion, every word was as quiet as the 
workings of some perfectly regulat- 
ed piece of mechanism, which noth- 
ing could ever disturb. It could 
not be described as languid, or 
as phlegmatic—it was too skilfully 
guided for that; it was not heavi- 
ness either, nor pedantry: there is 
no word for it but calmness. 

She never spoke loud nor quick- 
ly; she never -laughed more than 
the lowest, quietest laugh ; never 
stepped hurriedly, nor moved pre- 
eipitately. Most people called her 
unaffected; but a few said that 
she only appeared so because she 
cultivated aifectation as a fine art. 
Perhaps from the fact of having 
had her education completed out 
of her country, in a_ high-class 
French boarding-school, she was 
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entirely free from the obvious pro- 
vincial affectations which character- 
ise most of her countrywomen. It 
stood in her favour certainly that 
she never dressed too youthfully, 
nor attempted to disguise her age. 
To be sure, any attempt of that 
kind would have been useless, as 
everybody knew her age as well as 
she did herself. 

The sight of Comtesse Halka 
was cooling on a hot summer’s day, 
but chilling on a winter’s one. It 
being in the height of summer now, 
Langenfeld was refreshed and en- 
chanted. Her appearance to-day 
was particularly pleasant. She 
wore a dress of thin dark - blue 
linen, and in her hair were stuck 
a few faded corn-flowers, such as 
Langenfeld had noticed hanging 
on the stone crosses at the wayside ; 
she looked as if she had faded 
along with the flowers, 

“T am not surprised at Baron 
Bodenbach’s silence,” said Halka, 
in answer to Langenfeld; “ you 
could hardly expect him to remem- 
ber his friends over here.” 

She spoke quietly, but the very 
faintest imaginable tinge of pink 
had come into her face. 

Langenfeld ground his teeth in 
despair. «T shall never get her to 
betray herself,” he thought, impa- 
tiently. .“‘I ought to have taken 
her more by surprise, and mentioned 
his name suddenly.” 

This was all very well in theory, 
but more difficult in practice; for 
how could he have walked straight 
up to the lady, and said abruptly: 
“ Do you still think of Bodenbach? 
and shall you be glad when he 
comes back?” just in order to see 
whether she turns pale or faints ¢ 

Even this abrupt commencement 
would most likely bave failed in its 

ad w . 
effect. She always was inscrutable 
in her serene calmness, 

When quite a young girl she had 
once signally baffled the curiosity 
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of all the inquisitive eyes and gos- 
siping tongues of the neighbour- 
hood. 

She was engaged to a Count 
A , @ brilliant parti, and within 
a few weeks of her marriage. The 
Count was challenged in  conse- 
quence of some trifling quarrel, and 
declined the duel on the ground 
that the matter was not worth fight- 
ing about. Within the same hour 
that Comtesse Halka heard of it, 
she sent him back her engagement- 
ring, and this message: “ A man 
who dares not fight shall never be 
my husband.” Thus stung, the 
Count fought, and carrjed off a 
slight wound ; but too late to regain 
his lost bride. While the incident 
was the talk of the whole capital, 
Comtesse Halka appeared that same 
evening at a grand ball given by 
the governor, She was dressed 
with her usual faultless elegance— 
calm and unconcerned as ever, and 
seemingly unconscious of the hun- 
dreds of prying eyes which de- 
voured her every movement and 
dissected every expression on her 
face. Whether in later years, 
when no second such brilliant parti 


had offered itself, she repented her | 


severity, no one ever knew; at all 
events, no word of regret at any 
time escaped her lips. Two years 
ago her prospects had undergone a 
change, when by the sudden death 
of her two brothers, who perished 
ina railway accident, she became 
an heiress; not in a very extensive 
sense, according to our ideas, but 
sufficient to make her a prize for 
most men. 

Certainly Langenfeld might have 
known that any attempt to surprise 
her feelings must prove futile. 

“ Most of us think that he won’t 
return at all,” he said, fixing his 
eyes on Halka, with a sort of grim 
satisfaction. 

“Really!” she replied, while 
with her long white fingers she re- 
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adjusted one of the loose corn- 
flowers in her hair. “I should not 
be surprised if your regiment were 
right. Will you not have some 
refreshment, Lieutenant Langen- 
feld?” she broke off, indicating by 
a slight change of tone that there 
had been enough of that subject ; 
“you ought to be thirsty after the 
dusty road.” 

“Tf I was in bis place ” be- 
gan Langenfeld, impetuously, dis- 
regarding the offer of refreshments. 

The cold surprise in her eyes 
checked him, and at the same mo- 
ment he felt an amicable thamp 
on his shoulder, and in the next 
he was embraced and saluted on 
both cheeks, after tlie usual Polish 
fashion, by a gentleman who joined 
the group with boisterous cheerful- 
ness, This gentleman was well 
known to Langenfeld—well known, 
indeed, in all that part of Poland. 
His name was Boradembski, and 
his age between sixty and sixty- 
five ; ‘but his hair was still black, 
and his colour fresh and ruddy. 
When gentlemen of sixty-five have 
got black hair, people are usually 
kind enough to insinuate that it 
is dyed ; but nobody ever had been 
heard to hint anything of the kind 
about Boradembski. There was 
something so irresistible about his 
frank countenance, something so 
convincingly honest about bis plain 
features, and moreover, something 
so unstudiously careless (to put the 
matter as mildly as possible) about 
his personal attire, that nobody in 
their senses would for a moment 
suspect him of the deceits of 
dandyism, 

It was merely that his hair, like 
his mind, refused to grow old. He 
was an old man, certainly; the 
number of his years testified to 
that, if nothing else did. He 
made no secret of it, would prob- 
ably tell you his age in the first 
five minutes of acquaintance: but 
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it went against the grain to call 
him an old man; it sounded in- 
congruous—you could not do more 
than call him an old boy. In 
stature he was tall, or rather large ; 
everything about him was formed 
on an enormous scale. His head, 
if placed on any shoulders but his 
own, would bave appeared gigantic ; 
his feet seemed to lie by the yard 
on the ground, It was rather try- 
ing to nervous or delicate people 
to shake hands with him; you felt 
as if all your bones wore getting 
crushed and brokeu; and if you 
chanced to have a ring on, it re- 
quired a little self-control to dis- 
guise the pain. Boradembski’s 
hands had a “reputation of their 
own, It was said of them that 
they were a remnant of the heroic 
age, when people used to lift up 
oxen, knock down towers, or per- 
férm other such trifling exploits 
with their hands, 

There were many stories told about 
Boradembdski’s hands; the one most 
frequently repeated was, that in the 
Revolation of 1848, when fighting 
single-handed, in a desperate posi- 
tion, surrounded by enemies, he had 
freed himself by seizing in each 
hand the head of an assailant and 
crashing them together with such 
force that they both dropped dead,* 

I have not much more to say 
about his personal appearance, ex- 
cept that he a little iuclined to 
stoutness, which, however, disap- 
peared in his general largeness. He 
had black eyes and a black mous- 
tache, and his voice was thick and 
intensely deep ; not graff or coarse 
in any way, but full-toned and 
good-natured, The wrinkles on his 
face, too, seemed more to be the 
puckers of good-humour than the 
lines of age. 

Nobody had ever heard anybody 
say an ill- natured word of Bora- 
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dembski; and the reason was, that 
nobody had ever heard Borademb- 
ski say an ill-natured word of any- 
body. He did not pretend to agree 
with you always, and he was not 
good at reasoning in his friends’ 
favour, or turning off the subject 
lightly ; but he would refuse, abso- 
lutely and obstinately, to join in 
the abuse, and to all your argu- 
ments would oppose nothing but 
his unshaken belief that nobody in 
this world ever really meant harm, 
Where he did not praise warmly, 
you might be sure that there was 
a hitch; and if he was silent, the 
individual in question could safely 
be condemned as a reprobate, 

All that I have said just now 
may possibly give the reader the 
impression that this gentleman was 
an old fool. It is necessary to state 
that this impression is erroneous; 
for in spite of want of varnish, and 
a certain simplicity of mind, his 
good sense was perhaps the sound- 
est, and his judgment the most 
acute, in all the country. He 
seemed, in a certain way, to be 
public property; he was “tame 
cat” in every house for miles around, 
only that cat is not the right ex- 
pression, for it gives a wrong idea, 
He was the happiest man, too, for 
miles around: professing himself 
perfectly satisfied with all the dis- 
positions of Providence and of the 
world; living the life of a gentle- 
man-farmer, in a very small farm 
which he rented from the rich 
Prince R getting up every 
morning at four o'clock, working 
like a horse all day at the manage- 
ment of his few acres; and then, 
when a free moment occurred, going 
off at a rattling pace, in a rickety 
dogeart, to visit his friends and 
enjoy himself. Often, too, these 
journeys of his, from which no 
weather would detain him, were in 
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a way business journeys. ~If there 
was a family quarrel, anywhere far 
and wide, only within reach; if 
there was a question about money 
matters, or a difficulty about love 
matters,— Boradembski was sent for 
to settle it; and he always suc- 
ceeded in settling it, and this some- 
times in the gravest cases. There 
had been one or two instances when 
considerable sums of money were in 
dispute, and when going to law 
seemed inevitable, that both parties 
by common consent agreed to abide 
by Boradembski’s decision, and pro- 
fessed themselves satisfied with his 
judgment. He was universal peace- 
maker and matchmaker to all the 
country, and godfather to every 
second child you met. It seemed 
as if he were too large-hearted to 
make any difference in his affec- 
tions; they embraced everybody 
indiscriminately, whether strangers 
he saw for the first time, or inti- 
mates he had known foryeéars. His 
interest in everything concerning 
them was not artificial—just part of 
his nature. 

“Jf you were in his place, you 
were saying, young man, as I came 
up—why talk of being in any other 
place than the present one ?”—this 
with a flourish and wave towards 
Halka, who, smiling a coldly gra- 
cious smile, was moving off. 

“ Come, confess, my son; I know 
in whose place you would like to 
be.” Then, as Langenfeld mut- 
tered something incomprehensible, 
Boradembski, with a world of shrewd 
humour in his eyes, added, “ Look 
after your friend’s interests, young 
man; it is time he were back to 
look after them himself. Never try 
a woman’s patience too far. What 
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if he returns avd finds Kreislich in 
his place ?” 

This referred to a momentous 
passage in Otto’s life. Once before 
this man had taken his place; and 
this was the whole secret of thé 
soreness between them—a sorevess 
which had far outlasted the pretext 
of the moment. It was nothing 
either tragical or romantic—nothing 
more than the old vulgar story of a 
worthless woman, who, having en- 
tangled a handsome and impulsive 
boy in her alluring nets, when 
wearied of his ardent but barren 
adoration, had deserted him for a 
more mature and richer captive, 
who was able to emphasise his de- 
votion with solid offerings. Young 
as he was then, Otto had quickly 
recognised the worthlessness of his 
idol; and the disappointment in 
itself would not have left a lasting 
wound but for the sting of humilia- 
tion which it carried with it. It 
was not in his nature to forgive an 
insult to his vanity—less still an 
insult which exposed him to the 
ridicule of his comrades, It was 
his first practical lesson in the om- 
nipotence of riches, a lesson which 
his nature disposed him to learn 
readily; and in learning it he 
learned a second—hatred and en- 
vy of the man who had outdone 
him. 

Langenfeld did not know the de- 
tails of this buried history, but he 
knew the outlines as well as Bora- 
dembski; and in his inner mind he 
acknowledged that the old gentle- 
man was right, and that if the 
situation he had suggested should 
come to pass, it would not termi- 
nate without some unpleasantness 
for all people concerned, 
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For three generations the direct 
heir to the estate of Morcar’s Tower 
has not succeeded to the property. 
The last owner, Squire Fairfax, was 
a hale, jovial fellow, and had three 
stalwart sons, yet none of them 
lived to possess the place. 

The eldest was killed when 
Clyde’s army relieved Lucknow ; 
the second fell a victim to the jun- 
gle-fever that haunts the moist 
rice-fields gf Central India; and the 
youngest,—it gives me a choking 
sensation in my throat even now 
when I recall bis fate. 

The hero of the Playing Fields, 
stroke of the eight-oar in the most 
closely contested race that Oxford 
ever won, he was a favourite every- 
where, and the pride of his home. 
I can see him yet, with his laughing 


brown eyes, standing up against the 
erack left-handed bowler, who came 
assured of an easy victory for Step- 
ton over the eleven of Stepton-in- 


the-Fens. There were some of us 
who thought when he carried his 
bat that greater triumphs must be 
in store for that ready hand, that 
watchful eye, and cheery spirit. 

A year later, when a pleasure-boat 
went down in a squall, the ouly 
hope left us was that he had not 
suffered long, for there was a dark 
bruise on the pale forehead when 
the body was washed ashore. His 
father never recovered the blow, 
but died soon after his boy; and 
thus it came to pass that I, a distant 
cousin, found myself the owner of 
Morear’s Tower. 

The curse, if curse there still be, 
will be again fulfilled, for no chil- 
dren of mine will ever brighten the 
gloomy chambers of my new home. 
It matters not how I know this so 
certainly, for it is not my own story 
that I am about to tell. Suffice it 
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to say that the joy was crushed out 
of my life ere I was thirty, so that 
I abandoned my chosen career, and 
hid myself in a lonely cottage, think- 
ing that in the quiet life of a student 
I might find solace for my grief. 
When first I heard that the old 
Tower was mine, I was unwilling 
to remove from the abode to which 
I had already grown accustomed ; 
but on further reflection I decided 
that the effort must be made, and 
that I must not shrink from my 
new duties on account of the melan- 
choly associations connected with — 
the place. - To the Tower therefore 
I went, taking with me the treasured 
volumes that were my only friends. 
For obvious reasons I cannot 
give the true names of the localities 
I am about to describe, but they 
will be easily recognised by any one 
belonging to the neighbourbood who 
may chance to peruse this tale. 
Morcar’s ‘Tower was situated in 
one of the flattest districts in Eng- 
land. In old days, before cannon 
were in use, it must have been a 
valuable stronghold, for it was then 
surrounded by a reedy fen, full of 
dangerous and unsuspected depths, 
and “only practised guides conld find 
the narrow paths that threaded 
through the grass and rushes, Gra- 
dually, however, the fen-land was 
reclaimed, though the drainage was 
extremely difficult; and a canal, 
more sluggish than any I have seen 
elsewhere, was cut across from the 
Ayder to the Deene. The soil was 
rich, and paid well; and at last a 
little town grew up, known as 
Stepton-in-the-Fens, to distinguish 
it from Stepton proper, or, as it 
was sometimes called, Stepton-on- 
the-Wold. This wold was nothing 
but a rise of the land on the west 
of the Tower, and would hardly 
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have been remarked in a less level 
country. 

The Tower itself was more pro- 
perly a keep, square and grim, built 
of dark red stone that took a pur- 
plish hue when wet. Round it was 
a deep moat that on three sides had 
been hastily and carelessly filled 
up. Yellow hawkweed and the 
straggling ragged-robin grew in 
profusion on the unequal surface 
of the earth that had been thrown 
loosely into it; and I wondered 
greatly that my cousin should have 
allowed this disorderly fringe of 
weed to remain round the house, 
I remembered, however, that when 
my cousin Frank had once proposed 
some alteration, his father had re- 
plied, with unusual sharpness, that 
he did not choose to meddle with 
the moat. On the fourth side the 


ditch was its original depth, and a 
wooden bridge, with a high fantas- 
tic railing, crossed it where the 
drawbridge had formerly been. The 


walls of the Tower were enormously 
thick, and the interior was conse- 
quently somewhat sombre. There 
was plenty of heavy old-fashioned 
furniture, but there were few mod- 
ern elegancies in the house. In 
the room that had been Harry’s 
were two new casy-chairs, some 
engravings after lLandscer, and 
some pewters and cups,—relics of 
the foot-races and sculling-matches 
of his Eaton and Oxford days. 

On the ground-floor were the 
drawing and dining rooms, with 
two smaller apartments; the bed- 
rooms were up-stairs; and the ser- 
vants—I had but three—lived in 
some newer offices quite at the 
back. 

I myself chose to inhabit a curious 
turret that projected from one cor- 
ner of the Tower, partly because it 
was light and cheerful, partly be- 
cause [ had used it when visiting 
my cousins in our boyhood, The 
round shoulder of the wold cut 
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us off early from the evening sun, 
and from the turret windows [ 
could watch the light being stolen 
from our Fens by the advancing 
shadows of the fir-clad rising ground. 

I loved to see the last glitter die 
off the canal, and from between the 
reed beds, to watch a lazy barge 
perhaps being moored for the night, 
a grey heron oaring his way across 
the opal sky, or a string of carts or 
team of horses going slowly home- 
wards,—for no living creature mov- 
ed quickly in the Fens. 

When all was still, save that the 
frogs had begun to croak among the 
rushes, I turned to my books, and 
in mystic volumes, such as the his- 
tory of the Rosy Cross, sought for 
counsel from men who, like me, had 
resolved to be alone. 

One night, when I had been 
about a fortnight at the Tower, I 
sat up rather later than usual at 
my studies. A new vista was 
opening before me, and I seemed 
to be on the point of reaching over 
that indefinable barrier that separ- 
ates us from the world in which 
spirit is the known reality—a world 
whose laws must some day yield 
themselves up to our mastery. I 
raised my head, and drew in a long 
breath of the night air that blew 
in at the open casement. While 
sitting thus, pursuing an argu- 
ment in my own mind, the sound 
of a stealthy footstep on the stair 
caught my ear, and abruptly broke 
the chain of my thoughts. 

Irritated at this disturbance, I 
resolved to forbid the servants 
coming up-stairs so late, and then 
tried to resume my reading. But 
the words on the page conveyed no 
meaning to my mind, and I found 
myself dwelling instead on that 
unwonted sound. 

Suddenly it flashed upon me,— 
I had not heard the step go away. 

My door faced the stairs, and 
only a very small landing inter- 
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vened. I looked at my watch ; it 
was half-past one. 

Obviously none of the household 
had any business up-stairs at that 
hour,—had I heard the step of a 
barglar who was even now vutside 
my door? I was unarmed, and be- 
yond reach of help, for the bell in 
my room communicated with an 
empty part of the Tower, and I had 
not yet given orders for its alter- 
ation, Hastily and nervously I 
locked my door, and listened long 
for a-retiring footstep, but not a 
sound came, and I fell asleep at last 
without undressing. Next day I 
felt somewhat ashamed of the nerv- 
ousness that had seized me; for 
though I do not boast of any special 
amount of animal courage, | had 
never before experienced such un- 
easiness. 1 concluded that my 
nervous system must be unstrung, 
and resolved to take more exercise 
than I had done of late. 

I asked the butler casually, if he 
had been up-stairs late last night. 
He was an elderly man, and had 
spent many years in my cousin’s 
service, and 1 thought there was 
something strange in his look and 
tone as he replied, “ No, sir; none 
of us were up-stairs.” 

A confused remembrance of a 
ghost story came into my mind, 
told long ago by a chance guest, and 
summarily cut short by the old 
squire. Perhaps the Tower was 
haunted, and a ghost was part of 
my inheritance! I hesitated to 
inquire, lest [ should put the idea 
into the heads of the servants; but 
as I had little faith in the super- 
natural origin of so-called ghostly 
disturbances, I took sundry pre- 
cautions against imposture. I had 
once been a fair shot, so I opened a 
long-untouched box, and got out a 
pistol that had lain there for two 
years. ‘This I cleaned and put away 
in my room. I then ordered that 
candles should be placed there in 


addition to my usual lamp, and de- 
sired that the bell should be at once 
altered. 

When evening came, I sat down 
to my work, and read with quite 
my usual attention; but I could 
not recall the keen perception of 
the previous night. 

About one o’clock I felt my mind 
wandering involuntarily from my 
book, although I had not been aware 
of the lateness of the hour until 
I looked at my watch: a quarter 
of an hour later I heard a faint 
sound. I listened anxiously: it 
was the same step as before, coming 
slowly up-stairs; the step of one 
who walks wearily—the step of a 
woman, for | distinctly heard the 
rustle of a dress. I quietly placed 
the lamp so that the light would 
stream right into the passage, cocked 
my pistol, and as the footsteps reach- 
ed the door [ threw it open. There 
was no one there. 

A sense of horror seized me, and 
I think at that moment I would 
rather have met any visible foe than 
have stood face to face, as it were, 
with an empty sound. 

Next morning Bond lingered un- 
necessarily in removing the break- 
fast things, and after glancing two 
or three times at me as I sat idly 
by the window, he spoke. 

“ Mr, Fairfax,—excuse me, sir— 
but you don’t look well this morn- 
ing.” 

“T don’t feel very well, Bond,” 
I replied, 

“ Been disturbed at night,perhaps, 
sir,” said the old man, pointedly. 

“What do you mean? Why 
should I be disturbed at night?” 

“Because you're the owner of 
Morcar’s Tower, sir.” 

“Then there is a story that | 
don’t know!” I exclaimed. “Go 
and finish your work, Bond, so us 
not to let the women remark any- 
thing, and then come and tell me 
about it.” 
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When he returned, Bond gave 
me 2 garbled version of the tale I 
shall presently relate in the words 
of one immediately concerned ; but 
he added, that since the commission 
of the crime that gave Morcar’s 
Tower its evil name, it had been 
haunted by mysterious footsteps. 
No ghost had ever been seen, but 
these steps continually passed to 
the door of the room occupied by 
the owner, and there died away. 
My cousin, stout-hearted, practical 
man as he was, had tried every 
room in the Tower without escap- 
ing from this terrible guardian ; and 
Bond thought the nervousness 
caused by the nightly visitation 
had helped to bring about Mrs. 
Fairfax’s sudden death. 

Had he been a richer man, the 
squire would have abandoned the 
Tower; but he could ill afford to do 
so, and in time became accustomed 
to the ghost. 

“Did none of my cousins ever 
hear it ?” I inquired. 

“ Yes, sir, they did. Mr. James 
and Mr. Frank each heard it before 
they left home for the last time. 
Mr. Frank told me himself, sir, and 
said he thought it might be a sign 
he was never coming back.” 

“* And Harry ” 

“Master Harry was so much 
younger I don’t think he rightly 
knew the story. Mr. Fairfax made 
the other young gentlemen and me 
promise never to tell it to any one; 
and Master Harry wasn’t one to 
think of things of the sort.” 

“How did the others find it 
out ?” 

“ Same way as I did, sir, by mas- 
ter changing his room so often. 
They got it out of Mrs. Fairfax, 
poor lady, at last.” 

“Well, Bond, I suppose I can 
depend on you to help me if I try 
to find out anything about the 
ghost.” 

“ Yes, sir; but ’'d advise you to 
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leave it alone, if I might be so 
bold.” 

“My good fellow, I can’t go on 
living here without trying to un- 
derstand this affair. If there is a 
ghost, there must be some reason 
for his or her coming ; and if I could 
discover the reason, it might put a 
stop to these visits.” 

“Well, sir, there’s no denying 
that would be a good thing; but I 
doubt you'll find it beyond you to 
manage.” 

“ At least I'll try, Bond,” said 1, » 
as he left the room. 

That night I placed lamps on the 
stairs and in the passage that led to 
them, and made Bond sit up there 
that he might notice where the 
steps came from. I myself sat op- 
posite the open door of my room, 
with my eyes fixed on the staircase. 
At a quarter past one, Bond called 
out, as agreed on, “ It’s coming, sir;” 
and a minute later I distingaished 
the first footfalls. Slowly and 
steadily they came up-stairs, so that 
I could count the number of steps ; 
they crossed the landing, .and the 
last one planted itself on the 
threshold of my room; then there 
was perfect silence. 

1 shuddered and called Bond, 
who came up white and trembling. 

“Sir, the steps walked by me 
where I sat; I watched the lamp 
as you told me, but I saw nothing 
pass between me and it. I don’t 
know where they began; they 
seemed to start at the end of the 
passage. Oh, sir, don’t meddle with 
them, or you'll come to harm!” 

“TI hope not, Bond,” I replied. 
“T am satisfied that there is no 
trick, and I must think what is to 
be done next. Go to bed now, for 
I suppose we shall hear no more 
to-night.” 

“No more, sir, the Lord be 
praised { It only comes once in a 
night; if it were oftener, I don’t 
think anybody could stand it.” 
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The old man evidently did not 
like the notion of a closer acquaint- 
unce with the ghost, but now that 
I knew exactly what happened, my 
own nerves were steady. I felt 
that here was an opportunity of 
testing some of the theories in 
which I was most deeply interested, 
and I resolved that no effort of 
mine should be wanting to prove 
them true or false. I believed in 
the power, possessed by a few 
strong wills, of influencing others 
at a distance; and my own studies 
had accustomed me to concentrate 
my thoughts, the first step towards 
exercising such a power, if, as I 
hoped, it was latent in me. I had 
never heard of any attempt to ‘con- 
trol a spirit by such means; but the 
idea did not appear to me imprac- 
ticable. Where so little is known, 


experiments are of use, even though 
their results be only negative. If 
there is a spirit,—thus I argued 


with myself,—that wishes to com- 
municate with the owner of this 
Tower, surely a reciprocal wish on 
his part, might render the process 
easier, 

Again, the simplest facts of mes- 
merism show that one will can 
control another; surely a spirit, 
freed from human grossness, should 
be sensitively alive to every in- 
fluence exerted over it. It only 
remains to be proved whether I 
have the needful strength, and 
whether I can keep cool and steady 
if I succeed so far as to obtain obe- 
dience from the spirit. 

Having settled my plan of action, 
I began by taking a long and brisk 
walk in the early | morning. Before 
dinner I confined my reading to 
historical, works, but in the evening 
I perused carefully a volume in 
which I had found much curious 
and useful information on mes- 
merism. Soon after midnight I 
seated myself opposite my open 
door, having previously placed the 
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lamps so as completely to light up 
the space before me. 

Two rather ludicrous difficulties 
then struck me. In the first place, 
I did not know the sex of my un- 
seen visitor, Bond’s story would 
have led me to suppose that a man 
would haunt the Tower, but there 
was nothing masculine in the gentle 
footfall, or ‘the sound of the trailing 
robe, 

Secondly, I knew that I must 
keep one idea steadily before me, 
yet [ could hardly go on repeating 
the same formula, and I could not 
think without words. This diffi- 
culty, however, was a very clement- 
ary one, and would be easily over- 
come by practice. I fixed my eyes 
on the doorway, where the eyes of 
a figure of average height would be, 
and soon succeeded in making my- 
self think an almost uninterrupted 
“Come !” 

Unfortunately, the night was 
boisterous and stormy, the wind 
screamed past the casement, and 
swept on, as if in a hideous fugue, 
across the gloomy fens; but as my 
senses grew more and more keen, | 
did not doubt but that I could dis- 
tinguish the familiar footsteps, even 
through all this storm-music. 

After a while, the blood moved 
faster in my veins, my eyes were 
unnaturally fixed and hot, and my 
breathing was constrained and rapid, 
as though every muscle was stif- 
fened,—a sensation quite unlike the 
deep full inspirations of severe 
physical exertion. 

I should not have realised how 
great was the tension of my will 
bad not a gust of wind made a gate 
in the garden bang suddenly, when 
the quiver with which my nerves 
responded to the sound betrayed to 
what a pitch I was excited, 

It was close on the hour for the 
ghost’s visit. I passed my hand 
across my forehead and eyes, and at 
the same instant, distinct through 
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the wailing of the wind, I heard 
the distant footfall. I grasped the 
arms of my chair, and half rose in the 
intensity of my wish; but when the 
steps reached the top of the stairs, 
something seemed to give way in 
my brain, the room and lights swam 
before my eyes ; but as I sprang up, 
with my hands to my temples, I 
saw, or fancied I saw, against the 
bright background, a shadowy out- 
line of a figure. 

It was an instantaneous impres- 
sion, and I sank back as helpless 
and weak as a child,—all power of 
will entirely gone. 

An hour passed before I could 
shake off my lassitude sufficiently 
to go to bed ; but I slept soundly, and 
to my great satisfaction found that, 
instead of being fatigued, I was 
more active than usual on the fol- 
lowing day. 

To Boad’s inquiries, I merely 
replied that I was carrying out a 
plan which I hoped would succeed 
in time, but that I could not give 
him the details. 

It is unnecessary to describe the 
experiments of each succeeding 
night. I soon found that the 
power of concentrating my will 
increased with every effort. On 
three occasions I saw the same 
shadowy outline; but on each a 
chance sound disturbed me, or ir- 
resistible fatigue deprived me of 
strength just when I most needed 
it. At length I resolved to take 
one night’s uninterrupted rest, and 
to begin my next attempt only a 
few minutes before one, so as to 
have more power in reserve when 
the critical moment should arrive. 
I was glad to find that I attained 
almost immediately the required 
state of concentrated volition ; but 
I endeavoured to make my condi- 
tion more natural than it had ever 
yet been. I d more quietly 
and observantly at the spot where 
I hoped the spirit might appear, and 
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made mesmeric passes as if before a 
figure facing me. 

As one o’clock struck, my senses 
grew more alert; never before had 
I felt myself possessed of such sub- 
dued and controlled strength; even 
my breathing became deep and 
regular. 

I could not account to myself 
for these novel sensations, but. I 
was filled with a buoyant delight 
which was almost ecstasy. My 
hands, as I continued my passes, 
seemed to feel an opposing force, as 
though I were drawing a weight 
towards me. There was none of the 
former heat and excitement, but a 
genial warmth pervaded every limb. 

I knew I had power over the spirit 
if I could but keep myself steady. . 

At last it was close on the quar- 
ter, when I heard the first step in 
the passage. I stretched out my 
hands in motionless command and 
expectation. As the steps reached 
the turn of the stairs the outline 
became visible onée more; it grew 
distinct, came nearer, and pausing 
at the doorway, seemed to tremble 
and gathered itself into the form of 
a@ woman in a clinging robe, who 
bent towards me with a look that 
I shall never forget. 

She was very young, and the 
misery on her face might have 
made the hardest heart pitiful. In 
her eyes there was that abiding look 
of horror that sometimes remains 
after a great mental shock—a look 
almost impossible to describe, but 
which conveys its meaning instan- 
taneously. Her mobile lips were 
slightly parted, and her small hands. 
tightly clenched at her sides, Al- 
though every feature was distia- 
guishable, there was no semblance- 
of humanity about her; she was a 
pale shadowy figure, and the out- 
line of her bead and dress remained 
tremulous, as though ready to melt 
again into air. 

As she gazed earnestly at me, I 
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felt that she could communicate her 
thoughts to a certain extent, and 
read mine, in this mysterious spirit- 
contact. I did not speak, but I 
thought the words, “ Poor soul, I 
will aid you in anything you wish !” 
A faint smile quivered over her 
face, and she bowed her head and 
beckoned me with one hand. Tak- 
' ing up a small lamp, I followed, 
while she passed down-stairs. Her 
movement was exquisite in its float- 
ing grace, and I remarked that her 
steps were no longer audible: the 
sound of them was not needed: now 
to plead for her. é' 

She led me along the passage 
to a deep window overlooking the 
moat. Here she paused, and point- 
ed-to a panel in the oak wainscoting. 
I could see nothing peculiar, and 
glanced towards the spirit for fur- 
ther explanation, Again and again 
she pointed imperiously to the same 
spot. I tried to speak, but my voice 
refused to come, so I thought the 
question I wished to ask. 

“ Am I to search here for some- 
thing ?” 

Her smile answered me, and she 
then signed to me to open the win- 
dow and come out. Placing my 
lamp on the floor so as to be out of 
the draught, I got over the low sill 
and stood at the edge of the moat. 
The spirit floated a yard or two 
further, and pointing down to the 
ground, wrung her hands piteously. 

“Did some one die there?” I 
asked in a whisper, forI felt that 
my power was waning, and it was 
no longer difficult to speak. The 
pale hands pointed to the breast of 
the figare, which was already fading, 
as though her desire was accom- 
plished. 

“Tell me,” I cried, flinging my- 
self down before her, “if I search 
‘the panel and this spot, will you be 
at rest ?” 

' She bent towards me once more 
with a smile of intense peace on her 
face, and melted out of my sight. 
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Whether I fainted, or whether I 
fell into the deep sudden sleep that 
sometimes follows mesmeric exer- 
tion, I cannot tell, but when I came 
to myself day was breaking, and my 
lamp was burnt out below the open 
window. 

After breakfast I gave Bond an 
account of my adventure, and could 
easily see that the good old man 
thought my brain was affected. 

“You will-help me to search the 
panel, Bond, and that will prove 
whether my story is true or only a 
dream,” said I. 

To the window we accordingly 
went, and Bond inquired whether 
he was to break the wainscot. 

“Certainly not,” I replied; “if 
there is a hiding-place here, there is 
some way of opening it, which I 
shall try to find before I allow the 
wood to be broken.” 

Inch by inch I examined the 
wood, and compared the mouldings 
carefully with those on the opposite 
side. My attendant’s incredulity 
was so manifest, that I should 
greatly have preferred to prosecute 
the search alone, but by doing so 
I should have lost the testimony 
of an additional eye-witness to the 
discovery I felt confident of mak- 
ing. After a long and patient seru- 
tiny I found in the lower corner of 
the panel an inch or so of moulding 
that fitted into the rest. Another 
quarter of an hour passed, ere, by a 
chance movement, I gave it the turn 
required to loosen it. When it 
came out, and showed a spring con- 
cealed below it, my excitement was 
very great, and Bond himself began 
to share the feeling, and hurried off 
for oil with which to clean the 
rusty metal. We soon discovered 
the secret of the bolt, and a por- 
tion of the panel slid back below 
the moulding, revealing a small 
recess in which lay a roll of manu- 
script tied with a black ribbon. 
Dust and damp had made the writ- 
ing difficult to decipher; but when 
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the sad history lay spread before 
me, I decided to give it to the 
world, along with an account of 
my mesmeric experiment. I have 
modernised the spelling, and sup- 
plied a few obvious words that were 
either blotted or illegible in the 
original, The date was eaten away, 


but from family papers I know that 
it must have been August, 1778. 
The manuscript ran as follows :— 


“Tam going to write down what 
has happened. It may be that no 
one will ever read what I write ; but 
should this paper fall into the hands 
of any pitiful persons, surely they 
will grieve for us. 

“ Mr. Fairfax isabad man. Hea- 
ven forgive me if I ought not to 
think him so! but I must needs 
say it here. My father says he is 
not worse than his neighbours, and 
that it is the habit of most gentle- 
men to drink and swear in his fash- 
ion. If it be so, it is an ill thing 
for women that have to bear there- 
with. My father is a poor curate 
in Stepton. He has as good blood 
in his veins as Mr, Fairfax himself ; 
but then he is very poor, as I have 
said. My mother and Mrs, Fairfax 
were friends; and when Mrs. Fair- 
fax died my mother took charge of 
the little baby she left, along with 
me. That baby was my Harry— 
Harry Fairfax of this Tower of 
Morear’s. He and I learnt our first 
lessons together from my motlier; 
and when we grew older my father 
taught us both. Old Mr. Fairfax 
took but small notice of his son. 
He was usually hunting, or quarrel- 
ling with some neighbour, or having 
drinking-bouts at the Tower. I 
will say it again—he isa bad man. 
I feared him much, he looked so 
big on his biack horse; and he had 
a rough voice, I remember how 
Harry aod I were gathering rushes 
to plait one day when he rode by 
on the narrow path that goes down 
to the white inn. The willows and 
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rushes were high; but the black 
horse was so much taller that we 
could not hide, as we sought to do. 
Mr. Fairfax called out with a strange 
oath that sounded loud and terrible, 
and jeered at Harry for playing 
with the parson’s brat. Then he 
rode on; and Harry was in a great 
passion, the like of which I bad 
not seen before. WhenI was four- 
teen my mother died, and there- 
after I had to take charge of our 
house. Harry always came for 
teaching from my father; but he 
looked older than I did, for I had 
no money to buy myself new clothes, 
and was forced to continue in child- 
ish frocks when I might have worn 
gowns, At last an old and good 
friend of my father’s sent money 
wherewith to provide me_ with 
sundry needful things; and 1 re- 
member that I was vexed because, 
when he saw me in my new attire, 
Harry did not kiss me, as was his 
wont. He loved books greatly, as 
did my father; and he hated wine 
and oaths, and all the evil doings 
at the Tower. Mr, Fairfax was 
angry, and called him aclerk; but 
he did not interfere with him. And 
by-and-by he loved something more 
than his books, and I could not be- 
lieve that it was so, But it was 
true; and no creatures were happier 
than we when we sat among the 
osiers, and talked of what we would 
do by-and-by. Father was sorely 
troubled when Harry told him; but 
he was always reading, and had not 
time to think much of us. Besides, 
he loved Harry as his son, and all 
the more because he would not join 
in his father’s wicked ways. We 
were just twenty when Mr. Fairfax 
bade his son marry a young gentle- 
woman, whose father would dower 
her with certain lands that adjoined 
those of the Tower. When Harry 
refused, his father’s anger was very 
terrible; but as he gave no reason 


‘for his refusal, Mr. Fairfax let him 


go, thinking to persuade him in 
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time, and with softer words. He, 
however, made speed to our house, 
and demanded that my father should 
marry us privately. This he would 
not hear of at first, though Harry 
urged it, saying it would be his 
safety—that "Mr. Fairfax had even 
said the damsel’s brother should call 
him out did he slight her. 

“ He spoke so earnestly that at last 
father consented to make the need- 
ful arrangements, and we were 
satisfied. Alas! while he was ab- 
sent, some rumour had come to Mr. 
Fairfax’s ear, and when Harry re- 
turned home he was made a prisoner 
in his room, and only allowed to 
issue from it for his meals. Mr. 
Fairfax thought to tame him, but 
he knew not that there was a de- 
vice whereby he might be baffled. 
In bygone days, when Harry was 
fain to escape from noisy guests, he 
would slip out at the passage win- 
dow; orif the brawlers were too near 
the stairs for him to pass, he would 
Jet himself down by a rope cun- 
ningly made fast to an iron bar that 
was across his own window. A thin 
and narrow plank was concealed 
below the grass at the edge of the 
moat, — held by rope loops to 
two pegs knocked into the bank, 
Once across the ditch, he was free, 
for the gentlemen were too busy 
within to espy him. Now, how- 
ever, his father was always on the 
watch, fearing lest he should escape. 
We should have been in sore straits 
had we not had one friend among 
the servants—old Betty—who had 
seen my Harry born. She sped 
away to me with a message, bidding 
me to come at dusk, and Harry 
would meet me in the willow thicket 
across the moat: further than that 
he dared not venture. 

“ Was Iwrongtogo? I thought 
not; nay, I think still that I was 
right. Since the night that Harry 
put his signet-ring upon my finger 
I have belonged to him. How, then, 
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could I dispute his will? Moreover, 
he was in trouble, and I could not 
refuse to go to him in his need. 
Therefore I went. 

“ When it was growing late, so that 
it behoved me to return, he led me 
to the edge of the thicket and kissed 
me ; and that was our very last kiss 
on earth, yet I knew it not. I 
would I ‘had known, that I might 
have stayed to perish with my love. 
I hurried along the darkening path, 
but before I had gone far T heard 
an angry voice that seemed to be 
that of Mr. Fairfax. I feared greatly 
for Harry, but I dared not turn back 
lest I should be seen and cause 
worse trouble, since it might well 
be that Mr. Fairfax was only speak- 
ing tosome groom or labourer. All 
night I could not sleep for terror, 
and next day news was brought to 
my father that Harry had disap- 

eared, 

“The country was searched for 
him; but I knew he was dead, for 
had he been alive he would have 
found means to relieve my anxiety. 

“Mr. Fairfax shut himself up, and 
drank hard ; and after a few days he 
desired that the moat should be 
filled up. 

“The work was begun, and that 
night I knew the reason. 

“ Again old Betty came to me, 
whitefaced and aged by many years. 
She told me the horrible thing that 
has never since been out of my 
thoughts. I see before me, day 
and night, the moat, the darkening 
path, and my Harry as he stepped 
off the plank and saw his father 
standing before him. Old Betty 
could not tell me what had passed, 
but Mr. Fairfax had seen me, for she 
heard my name. 

“ After many furious words, Harry 
said clearly, ‘I never will give her 

up!’ Then—then—that cruel man 
struck him hard on the temples with 
the handle of his heavy hunting- 
whip. Harry fell back into the 
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moat and he never rose again, Mr. 
Fairfax knelt at the edge and called 
him hoarsely, and when no answer 
came he rushed into the house. 

“ Betty was too terrified to say 
next day what she had seen, and I, 
—can I give up Harry’s father to 
punishment !—1 who have been the 
cause of my husband’s death ?” 


The writing here became unsteady 
and indistinct, as though the poor 
girl’s mind had begun to wander, 
It is legible on the next leaf. 


“People look at me strangely ; 
they thought I did not hear to-day 
when some one said I was mad, 
AmImad? No! Iam sure I am 
not; my brain is quite clear, clearer 
than ever, and each thought is as 
bright as if it were written in flame. 
I know what I am going to do, 
The moat is not half full yet, but 
in a few more days there will be no 
room in it. I must get Betty to 
hide this paper for me in Harry’s 
panel cupboard ; she taught him and 
me the trick of it long ago. I will 
not tell her why I want it hidden 
to-night; oh no, she might be afraid 
if she knew; and I must be quite 
alone, too, Mr. Fairfax is drinking 
—always drinking. I am, going 
to punish him; he shall have two 
deaths on his soul, two—two. God 
will never forgive him as much as 
that. 

“T shall be safe with Harry; if 
anybody finds this they need not 
be afraid for me. I will fasten a 
stone over my heart that the water 
in the moat may hold me down 
tight till I find him. 

‘“‘T will sign my own name to this 
—my name, that no one can rob me 
of now. Priscitra Farrrax.” 


I determined, after reading this 
sorrowful tale, to. have the moat 
carefully searched at the spot indi- 
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cated by the spirit. That there 
might be no lack of witnesses, [| 
invited both the doctor and curate 
of Stepton to be present. After 
reading the manuscript, they were 
to the full as anxious as I for 
further corroboration of its story. 
We knew that the Fairfax men- 
tioned in it had died suddenly of 
delirium tremens, and probably the 
work of filling in the moat was then 
discontinued ; for, as I have already 
remarked, it was of its original 
depth on one side of the house. 
As the workmen approached the 
bottom, they dug slowly and care- 
fully. Complete success rewarded 
our efforts; for precisely where the 
ghost’s finger had pointed, we found 
the decayed and broken bones of a 
woman, 

The doctor gathered them up 
with his own hands, and in doing 
so, turned over some of the earth, 
and espied, sunk in what had been 
soft mud, a heavy signet-ring bear- 
ing the Fairfax crest. Encouraged 
by our discoveries, I then gave 
orders for the whole of the moat 
to be cleared, in the hope that we 
might find the remains of the poor 
youth who was so cruelly murdered. 

We inferred from the MS, that 
his room must have been at one of 
the corners farthest removed from 
the hall; and our conjecture proved 
true. We found some bones, singn- 
larly perfect considering their age, 
and two or three metal coat-buttons. 
The latter I have placed with the 
ring and manuscript in a cabinet, 
To the bones we gave decent burial, 
depositing them all in the same 
grave. Since that day no midnight 


footsteps have approached my cham- 
ber; and I trust that the uneasy 
spirit has found rest through the 
discovery of her fate, and that no- 
thing more will be seen or heard of 
the 
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WuoeEvenr has read Winckleman’s 
Letters will remember the enthusi- 
asm he showed when he wrote of 
Cardinal Albani and of the Villa 
Albani, with its then remarkable 
collection of ancient sculpture. 

“This cardinal,’ says the cele- 
brated German archeologist, “ is 
the greatest antiquary living. He 
brings to light of. day that which 
was buried in darkness, and he pays 
with the generosity of a king. What 
aman he is! He is over seventy- 
three, but he has the head of a man 
of sixty, and builds as if he were 
sure of living a quarter of a century 
longer.” * 

Change the name of Cardinal 
Albani to Prince Torlonia and these 
encomiums are as perfect in appli- 
cation, except that the prince of 
our day has done much more than 
the prelate of Winckleman’s time. 
He has drained an immense lake— 
that of Fucino—a labour which the 
emperors of ancient Rome, with aii 
their unlimited means, were not 
able to accomplish,—and thereby 
restored acres of land to the cultiva- 
tor. As for galleries of art, the car- 
iinal’s collection at the Albani Villa 
was much inferior to those of Prince 
Torlonia’s. Setting aside other 
works of art which the Prince has 
in various palaces, the Roman Lun- 
gara sculpture-gallery alone rivals 
in rarity and value most of the 
famous collections of other cities, 
without excluding the museums of 
Rome. 

In the Lungara—Roman Traste- 
vere—nearly opposite the beautiful 
Farnesina, and beside the Corsini 
Palace, is a little street called Via 


deile Scuderie—street of the stables 
—so named from the stables that 
were used in former days by the 
Corsini. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when Queen Christina of 
Sweden held literary court in the 
Yorsini Palace, she also stabled her 
horses and housed her splendid 
coaches in those ample scuderie. 
In these ci-devant stables, Prince 
Torlonia has established a_ pro- 
visionary gallery for a matchless 
collection of sculpture. This mu- 
seum is not open to the public. 
Indeed it is a difficult matter to 
obtain permission to see it. Prob- 
ably not a dozen persons outside 
the Prince’s art-council have had 
the good fortune to visit this fine 
collection which is so jealously shut 
out from the world. A little gar- 
den surrounds the building. Last 
spring I used to find the walk lead- 
ing from the entrance gate to the 
first gallery white with orange-blos- 
soms; they lay as thick as Decem- 
ber snows; the path was shaded by 
the branches of orange-trees, and 
bordered by great bushes full of su- 
perb roses. I have sat alone on a 
June afternoon in the “ Promethe- 
us” or “ Venus” cabinet, or in front 
of the beautiful seated “ Livia,” 


‘** Lapped in pleasant visions.”’ 


The soft air came stealing in 
through the thin walls of cloth, 
heavily laden with the sweetest of 
all odours mingled together,—rose 
and orange, ‘The supremest silence 
reigned. Then I understood why 
the Prince keeps these galleries 
jealously shut out from the world 
he knows so well. He wishes to 


* Winckleman’s Lettres fam. Amsterdam, 1871. 
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possess, for a short while at least, 
a refined luxury that passeth the 
possession of kingdoms; to enjoy 
there a solitude of “ high thoughts” 
outvaluing many lifetimes of vulgar 
reputation. 

In this Lungara Torlonia Museum 
is a great treasure of erudition as 
well as art, which has been col- 
lected with tranquil silence, critical 
care, and patient study, during the 
course of at least thirty years. Year 
after year the Prince has summoned 
about him remarkable men, among 
whom Baron Visconti, nephew of 
the great Ennis Quirino Visconti, 
whose memory is closely associated 
with fhe fine sculpture - galleries 
of Rome and Paris, has been the 
most intimate confidant of his pro- 
jects, acquisitions, and decisions. 
Each new statue, bust, or bas-relief, 
has been examined with the most 
scrupulous and critical eyes; also 
compared with ancient medals and 
coins, and passages from ancient 
and modern writers. Of these im- 
portant meetings careful jourvals of 
proceedings bave been constantly 
made; thus a valuable esthetical 
and artistic unpublished literature 
has collected about those Lungara 
halls. When a statue was found in 
fragments, it was carefully put ‘to- 
gether. An accomplished sculptor, 
an expert in his art, Professor Guac- 
carini has devoted his entire pro- 
fessional jife to the work of the 
Museum, aided by the counsels of 
the Prince and his lgarned assist- 
ants. One of the most remarkable 
groups of the cellection,—Hercules 
and Telephus,— when found at 
Porto, was in almost unrecognisable 
little fragments, Baron Visconti, 
who was present at the excavation, 
and who kvuew the history of that 
superb suburb of Ostia, recognised 
the bits as belonging to a valuable 
work of art. Others thought not; 
but the workmen were obliged by 
an imperious command of the Baron 
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to gather the small pieces carefully 
together, and put them in a large 
basket which the persistent arche- 
ologist took away with him in his 
own carriage. ‘Two weeks after, 
these fragments were sufficiently 
united to prove the truth of Vis- 
conti’s assertion; bis well-practised 
artistic eyes were not likely to be at 
fault. Through Baron Visconti’s 
patience and Guaccarini’s skill the 
group was afterwards restored to its 
present complete state, and offers to 
us a specimen of antique art most 
curious in form and development, 
and which in justice ought to be 
known to the future audience of 
the Museam as the L7rcole Vis- 
conti, 

Prince Torlonia has gone on from 
year to year with steady persist- 
ence, spending freely, and maturing 
this one fine idea,—the creating of 
a unique gallery of sculpture in the 
form of a private museum, He has 
found in this pleasant labour a re- 
laxation from his severer occupa- 
tions,—a noble pastime. In his 
gallery is a Minerva more perfect 
in some respects than the’ Minervas 
of the Vatican and Capitoline; a 
Venus that some say is surpassed 
only by that of Milo—other con- 
noisseurs even go so far as to assert 
that the celebrated Milo statue may 
be regarded as inferior to the Tor- 
Jonia Venus; an Apollo that is a 
gem, unique in this respect—it has 
all the attributes; a most remark- 
able statue of Julius Cesar, with 
the laurel crown found at Boville, 
where the Julian Gens had a sacra- 
rium ; a noble one of Hortensius 
the orator; a Hesta that is believed 
by some to be pre-Phidian; a 
beautiful Prometheus; a _ seated 
Philosopher, that is indeed a re- 
markable work; portrait statues of 
the Empress Livia—one seated, that 
is unique; also another seated 
statue of a beautiful woman. Be- 
sides these, there is a hall of the 
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Muses; a grand hall of Athletes 
—four were found in that sculptural 
mine of Porto, and one at Porto 
d’Anzio; a Cupid and Psyche far 
more lovely in expression than the 
famous Capitoline group; a pre- 
Phidian gallery; a charming Biga 
drawn by boars of bigiomorato and 
driven by Cupid—a most singular 
group—the car is adorned with vic- 
torious insignia; an interesting hall 
of avimals; and an imperial hall of 
busts ;—such a collection of por- 
traits of the Roman Ceesars as does 
not exist elsewhere. Then there 
are fine bas-reliefs which have al- 
ready served as important archzeo- 
logical illustrations —those from 
Porto, for example; great vases, 
exquisite in form, covered with the 
richest designs ; huge slabs of costly 
precious stones and marbles, 

The richness and beauty of this 
Torlonia Museum are difficult to 
represent through the feeble means 
of nomenclature and description. 
It should be seen to be appreciated ; 
but as that is impossible, at least 
for the present, 1 will endeavour 
to give an idea of it with as much 
brevity as the abundance of the 
material will allow. 

When you enter, you seem lifted 
over into another sphere. A calm 
quiet which is inexpressibly charm- 
ing reigns supreme throughout the 
halls; an enchanting solitude such 
as cannot be enjoyed in any other 
art collections, because those are 
open to all visitors on the same days 
and hours, and there is hardly a 
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chance for simple mortals to secure 
a moment alone in them. It stands 
isolated in the centre of the great 
destructive human waves that dash 
up murderously like a lava-current 
only a few yards off, ruining price- 
less beauties of nature, and placing 
in peril some of the greatest works 
of art.* To artists, and to those 
minds who understand the exquisite 
enjoyment of art, of spiritual beauty, 
and high poetical sentiments, it 
may be compared to some lovely 
harem in an old Eastern tale, shut 
out from the world. Crowds pass 
and repass utterly unconscious of 
the unrivalled beauties that stand 
apart only the thickness of a wall! 
Over two hundred years ago horses 
were neighing and stamping where 
now stand in godlike stillness those 


“Things of beauty, a joy for ever.” 


There, in the places of the pas- 
sionate animal-surroundings of one 
of the most passionate women who 
ever reigned, are silent statues,— 
visible memories of those far-off 
days of Homer and Theocritus; of 
Phidias and Praxiteles; of the 
period when were established for 
humanity perfect rules in perfect 
works, eternal models of the true 
and beautiful. 

The rare good taste displayed not 
only in the distribution of this vast 
coHection, but in the mode of ex- 
hibiting these sculptures, is worthy 
of note. The Prince has solved the 
hitherto impgssible problem of ar- 
ranging a gallery of art in such a 








* The history of our day proves what Gregorovius says of medieval times— 
that Rome was never so much injured by Goths and Vandals as by her own 
people. The cutting away of the Farnesina gardens, which was done last year 
in the questionable enterprise of the Tiber works, is a most barbarous act. The 
noble groves of ilex trees that flourished there, which were nearly three hundred 
vears old, have been ruthlessly destroyed. Nor is this all the damage done. 
Not only the bringing of the Tiber bed so close to the Farnesina building sub- 
jects the foundations to the insidious infiltration of the river waters, but the dig- 
ging of the land has given such a ruinous shock to the walls and ceilings of the 
villa, that the precious frescoes of Raphael and Sodoma, Galathea, the ex- 
quisitely pictured story of Cupid and Psyche, and the marriage of Roxana, have 
already great cracks in them, and are visibly crumbling away! In a few years 
they will exist only in tradition. 
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way that the eye sees only three or 
four works at a time, while the 
beholder is conscious of the invis- 
ible presence of the others. The 
Vatican, Capitoline, and Louvre 
museums are imperfect in many 
respects; even the Glyptotheca of 
Munich and the Museum of Berlin 
leave a less perfect impression of all 
their masterpieces than might be 
obtained by a different arrangement. 
The too scarce lights, the false half- 
lights, and, above all, the confusion 
caused by having too many objects 
assembled in one place falling under 
the eye, so that it cannot escape 
seeing them, are exasperating. A 
sensitive student cannot examine 
statues an hour in the Louvre, 
especially in the galleries fronting 
the Seine: the nerves of the eye 
and brain are painfully tortured by 
the glare of the sun and reverbera- 
tion of light on the water and white 
stone walls outside, mingled with 
the gaudy colouring of the ceiling 
decorations. On the contrary, in 
the Torlonia Lungara Museum, the 
eye is not only spared fatigue but 
reposed by the clever arrange- 
ment. 

The light is of course from above, 
The old stables are made into long 
galleries, divided by partitions of 
cloth of a soft, warm red-brown 
colour; and at short distances, again, 
subdivided into cabinets by curtains 
of the same material looped back 
on either side. Each cabinet con- 


II, 


The most remarkable statue in 
the Torlonia Lungara Museum is 
the Minerva. It came from the 
Prince’s excavations at Porto, 
where it adorned the imperial palace 
of Trajan. Porto—Portus Trajana 


—that famous suburb of Ostia, was 
founded by Trajan as a new seaport 
at the mouth of the Tiber, and be- 
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tains two large statues placed oppo» 
site one another. In each of the 
corners is a bust, a head, or stat- 
ueite, and most of them are master- 
pieces. Thus you can stand at one 
end of a long corsia or gallery and 
look through the looped-back cur- 
tains the entire distance of ten 
cabinets and see only the great 
group, the standing or seated statue 
at the termination. 

The whole collection is divided 
into four galleries; these galleries 
have four long corsie or avenues ; 
twelve sale or rooms; and one im- 
perial sala or hall. There are five 
hundred and twenty pieces in all,— 
statues, busts, and vases. The four 
avenues are the first divisions you 
visit. There are ten ‘cabinets in 
each avenue. When you enter a 
cabinet nothing recalls to you the 
numberless marbles that stand be- 
hind the curtains on all sides; you 
perceive only the contents of the 
cabinet, can give your entire atten- 
tion to the few works standing be- 
fore you, and are not distracted by 
the sight of others. Thus you can 
examine at your leisure, without 
fatigue or disturbance, a few master- 
works at a time. 

Where there are so many master- 
pieces as in the Torlonia Lungara 
Museum it is difficult to select gpe- 
cimens. I will, however, mention a 
few of the works which may serve 
as samples of the contents of-this 
beautiful collection. 


came another city in splendour and 
importance. Trajan built there a 
superb palace, which has been one 
of the most fruitful relics of an- 
tiquity for modern times, and has 
yielded treasures and treasures of 
statues, columns, and bas - reliefs. 
The palace was entirely lost at one 


period. A man hunting a badger 
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that disappeared suddenly in a hole, 
thrust his stick down and found 
that it entered into space. The 
spot was examined, a vast hall dis- 
covered, which had been the refuge 
of whole worlds of insects for cen- 
turies; and when the exploration 
was continued, a veritable labyrinth 
of halls and corridors opened before 
the explorers: so vast was the con- 
struction that they had to use the 
compass to direct their steps as in 
an unknown forest. This great 
building contained splendid halls : 

an imperial basilica, like the one 
on the Palatine; several temples— 
one to Hercules; a theatre —for 
Trajan loved the pantomime pas- 
sionately ; also an immense portico, 
A century ago, when this portico 
was standing and little was known 
about the ancient history of the 
magnificent edifice, it was called 
il Palazzo delle cento colonne. All 
the land of Porto belongs to Prince 
Torlonia. He has had the almost 
unrecognisable ruins of the imperial 
palace, thoroughly explored, and 
most of its sculptural and other 
marble treasures have gone to en- 
rich the Roman Lungara Museum, 

The great Porto or Torlonia 
Minerva has never been seen by 
the public. She stands in a sort of 
sanctuary with full-sized casts of 
the Vatican and Capitoline Min- 
ervas facing her. These alone are 
considered her fitting companions— 
for the claim is, that she surpasses 
those famous representations of the 
most beautiful Phidian type that 
has come down to us. 

The goddess is represeuted with 
all the eusbleme that recall her great 
and beneficent acts in favour of 
humanity according to ancient be- 
lief: she wears the gis, helmet, 
and shield; at her right is an olive- 


tree, her vift to the Athenians; on 
one of its. branches a serpent winds 
horizontally, 

and pradence, 


emblem of wisdom 
The drapery of the 
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figure falls from the shoulders to the 
feet in rich ample folds which lie 
in straight lines, and are so arranged 
that the arms are left free. The 
neck and throat are uncovered ; this, 
with the exquisite modelling of the 
neck, makes the Torlonia Minerva 
look taller than the Vatican and 
Capitoline Minervas. The drapery 
of the Vatican Minerva is probably 
finer, but the face and head of the 
Torlonia Minerva are much grander. 
The casque has the same symbols as 
the Vatican Minerva, but it is more 
elegant in form than either of the 
other casques ; it is delicate in shape, 
and adorns the head in a most 
graceful manner. ‘The solemn sweet 
face, the beautifully modelled neck 
and throat, slightly framed by the 
falling hair, give the stamp of 
superiority to the Torlonia Minerva. 
The face, which has much more in- 
dividuality than either of the other 
Minervas, is shaded by the helmet ; 
the eyes are deep set, and the ex- 
pression of the countenance most 
intelligent. She seems really con- 
scious; her look appears to pene- 
trate the hidden essence of all 
things. There is something finer 
than wisdom, too, in this expression, 
—a virginal tenderness that is al- 
most rough in its frankness. 

We will now go from this one of 
the most beautiful masterpieces of 
perfect Grecian art, to one of the 
most valued specimens of archaic 
monuments. ‘I'he celebrated Gius- 
tiniani Hesta, 3d gallery, 5th hall, 
No, 395, was formerly well known 
to archeologists and artists, and 
was believed to be a work of the 
pre-Phidian school, one of the first 
expressions of a religious feeling 
in sculpture. She has not been 
seen since the last century. The 
Giustiniani collection went as a 
whole into the possession of Prince 
Torlonia’s father, and was the nu- 
cleus. of the Torlonia Museum in 
the Lungara, 
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Hesta was the goddess of fire: 
thus the left arm in the Giustiniani 
Hesta is raised majestically and the 
forefinger points up, as the emblem 
of the sacred flame. The other arm 
and hand are pressed tight against 
the body, indicating stillness and 
peace. The drapery is considered 
curious, as a first attempt at cover- 
ing the body: the folds are solid, 
straight from the neck to the 
ground; this heaviness gives the 
figure the appearance of a Hermes, 
For a long while the wise archee- 
ologists said it had no feet, but a 
clever woman detected at the back 
of the base of the statue the indica- 
tion of the left foot lifted as in the 
act of moving. Standing beside 
this. Hesta is a smaller one (No. 
393), in which the image has be- 
come less archaic; the hand lying 
against the body is curved, and the 
feet are visible. In the presence of 
the large and small Hesta, you can 
follow the transition through which 
the physiognomy, gestures, atti- 
tudes and draperies passed from the 
stiffness of archaism to the divine 
freedom of the Phidian epoch. 

The Venus, Ist gallery, 2d corsia 
or avenue, No. 104, is the one 
of which I have already related 
that some adequate judges think 
it is equalled in art merit only by 
that of Milo; and others go so 
far as to say that it surpasses it. 
The face has the type of the Milo 
Venus. The body is nude; the left 
hand holds a drapery which falls 
over a vase standing on the ground 
beside the goddess, There is a 
graceful suppleness, a fullness of 
life, a majesty of lines in the body, 
such as Phidias gave to his Cary- 
atides in the Nika temple on the 
Acropolis. All the lines are un- 


dulating. The pose has that noble 
ease and freedom—especially about 
the shoulders and middle of the 
body—which is so admired in the 
two 


female sitting statues that 
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belong to the front piece of the 


Parthenon, called the “Elgin 
Marbles.” ‘This curved line, this 


desinvoltura in the attitude, is 
rarely found elsewhere, although 
it is beautifully indicated in the 
Venus of Milc; but on comparing 
the two it will be seen that it is 
not so accentuated in the Milo as 
in this splendid statue of the Tor- 
lonia Museum, The modelling of 
the back is most beautiful and 
remarkably fleshy. There is an ex- 
pression of grave simplicity in the 
whole figure. The movement and 
action are entirely free from self- 
consciousness or shame. It is more 
grandiose than the Milo in this 
regard; and its beauty is more ideal 
and elevated than any existing 
statue of the goddess. If not made 
by Phidias, it certainly belongs to 
the very brief time governed by 
the Phidian spirit, principles, and 
traditions, 

The Venus dei Medici has been 
regarded for two centuries as the 
celebrated work of Praxiteles,—the 
one that was valued as the most 
perfect type of physical beauty. 
Some coins of Cnidos are in exist- 
ence, on which is a nude Aphrodite, 
known to be a copy of the Praxite- 
lean Venus. Thus, when the Venus 
dei Medici was restored, after its 
discovery at Rome in the Portico 
of Octavia, the action and move- 
ment of the statue were made to 
correspond with the Venus on the 
Cnidian coin. 

Piiny tells of a Venus attributed 
to Phidias, chiselled in a marble of 
exquisite beauty, which stood in 
the Portico of Octavia in his day. 
The Venus dei Medici, as I have 
said above, was found in the Por- 
tico of Octavia, Rome, in the early 
part of the seventeenth century ; 
but no one has ever thought of 
attributing it to Phidias, or to the 
Phidian school, Probably the Tor- 
lonia Venus is the ore of Phidias 
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of which Pliny speaks. She surely 
represents the Phidian religious 
type, which was always treated in 
an aphoristic way,—as a holy god- 
dess—majestic, divine, full of puri- 
ty; in a word, that beauty which is 
goodness, as the Greeks said,—kalos 
kai agathos—* beautiful and good,” 

The Venus dei Medici, on the 
contrary, is an expression of a later 
Greek day, the Praxitelean period, 
when the original pure idea of the 
Venus had passed away—its fine 
meaning was lost—the sensual form 
alone remained. Lucian gives an 
exact description of the Cnidian 
Venus of Praxiteles, That Venus 
was conscious; it had a gesture of 
shame such as we see in the Venus 
dei Medici; while the Torlonia has 
neither this expression nor gesture. 
It is a higher type of beauty; it 
represents the ancient Greek idea, 
when the goddess was regarded as 
the Celestial Aphrodite ; the Venus 
Uranus, a@ symbol of perfect har- 
mony and beauty in nature—Cos- 
mos—emerging from the “ waters,” 
—signifying in Hesiod, and ancient 
cong symbols, as well as in the 

ible, the first confusion of all ele- 
ments, 

In the 3d gallery, 5th hall, 
No, 280, is an Apollo, which should 
be ranked with the above-named 
statues. Like the Minerva, it came 
from the marvellous Porto imperial 
palace, and has never been in any 
public gallery. The god is repre- 
sented as‘the Pythian Apollo with 
all his attributes. He holds in his 
left hand the bow; the rigkt arm 
leans on the sacred tripod symbol 
of the oracle, around which the 
fatidical serpent winds in doubling 
folds, and rests its flat head on the 
border. Its intelligent, cunning 
look tells that it is listening to 
what the god is saying to his mes- 
senger, the winged Griffon. The 


Griffon—emblém of blind obedience 


and alacrity—stands at the left side, 
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with closed eyes and lifted paw, as 
if impatient to run, to fly, in order 
to execute swiftly the commands of 
the god. The drapery of the statue, 
which is a simple chlamys knotted 
on the right shoulder, crosses the 
upper part of the chest in straight 
lines, covers the left shoulder, and 
falls over the back. The lines of 
the figure and the groupings of the 
accessories are very harmonious; 
the modelling is broad and free ; 
the lights and shadows, also, are 
singularly well balanced. 

But the pose of the body and the 
expression of the face give this 
Torlonia Apollo an especial char- 
acter. The form is slightly bent in 
one of those serpentine positions 
which the Greeks gave only to 
Apollo and to Bacchus—that god 
who also symbolised inspiration, 
verve, and that cerebral excitement 
which the Italians name so well, 
Pestro poetica, There is a fascinat- 
ing freedom in this pose of the 
Torlonia Apollo, and also a cool 
high indifference, which, united to 
the expression of the face, creates 
its character of melancholy and dis- 
dain. The face is majestic and 
calm; but it is also sarcastic and 
sad, as if the god knew humanity 
would never have the good sense 
to profit by his revelations. This 
peculiar expression of melancholy 
and disdain is more powerfully 
accentuated in the Torlonia Apollo 
than in the most perfect statues 
that represent the god elsewhere— 
as, for instance, in the two or three 
of his fine statues of the Louvre, 
the Apollo Saurocthonos, the Apollo 
of the Villa Albani, and another 
Apollo in the Torlonia Museum, 
leaning against the trunk of a tree 
on which hangs the lyre. It is 
owing, in a great part, to the char- 
acter of his look, which is fixed on 
his griffon, and whom he regards 
with a sad smile. This expression 
is deepened by the shadow which 
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the thick piled-up bair throws over 
the face. The hair is not in the 
twist known as the Apollo knot, 
which distinguishes the Apollo Bel- 
vedere, but it rises up and over the 
forehead. The mouth in the Tor- 
lonia Apollo has a peculiarity worthy 
of remark, as it is rare in nature, 
still more rare in statues—the smile 
lifts the lips without making the 
corners of the mouth thin. There 
is always a sadness in the Apollo 
faces. In the statue we are describ- 
ing this expression is mingled with 
a pitying look, which gives to this 
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@ 
representation of the Pythian Apollo 
a character of sympathy and irony 
united, of splendid beauty ; a conde- 
scension full of pity for the justice 
of the verdict hidden in the dark 
folds of the future. The Greeks alone 
possessed the secret of these subtle 
expressions, Never since their day 
has art repeated the attractive and 
mysterious sculptural word which 
this statue seems to utter so forcibly 
—a divine despair of a superhuman 
being who cannot communicate to 
man the joy which comes only from 
celestial ecstasies. 


Ill. 


In the Ist gallery, 2d avenue, 
No. 98, stands the Prometheus, 
This admirable statue, which also 
belonged to the Giustiniani Collec- 
tion, is bold and original in con- 
ception, poetical in treatment, and 
remarkably fine in the modelling, 
especially of the legs and shoulders, 
the muscles of the right knee, and 
the joining of the arms to the 
shoulder-blades. It is undoubtedly 
a work of Greek art. The body of 
the Titan is nude, the form is slen- 
der, spiritual, expressive of intellec- 
tual longing and desire. The anda- 
cious god has finished the image of 
man—a small archaic figure that 
stands beside him, stiff and lifeless ; 
there are also the little rolls of 
modelling clay just as they are used 
by modern sculptors. The arms of 
the Titan are lifted above the up- 
raised head; the united hands hold 
a torch,—he is watching eagerly to 
catch a divine spark of life for his 
creation. ° 

This statue takes an important 
place in the history of Greek art, 
because it gives another striking 
proof to what a high point the 
peculiar character of this nation— 
so gifted by nature—could elevate 
itself, in the highest manifestations 





of its men of genius, above that 
materialism, sensuality, and love of 
sensible enjoyments, in which, how- 
ever, its manners and intellects were 
finally submerged. 

To express the superhuman force 
of a Titan, the artist bas taken care 
to avoid the muscular strength 
which distinguished the Athletes— 
such admirable types of wlhrich we 
see in this very Torlonia gallery ; 
still less has he thought of creating 
an ideal of physical power, always 
invincible and triumphant, as we 
are accustomed to see in all the 
statues of Hercules. The grandeur 
and force of this Prometheus is 
purely intellectual, To* make us 
feel and comprehend the subject, he 
has modelled the body with such 
lightness and nervous elasticity, 
rendered it so slender and slight, 
that not only it seems to have the 
least possible materiality, but you 
might even say, in spite of the 
weight of the marble, that all the 
beautiful body is only an appear- 


‘ance—a soul—a spirit which has 


clothed itself with an apparent per- 
fect human form in order to mani- 
fest itself to us; but at the same 
time, without that form being a 
veritable corporeal substance. All 
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is vibrant, speaking, eloquent, full 
of feeling. Indeed, if the Titan 
were not in the act of robbing the 
sacred spark from heaven to animate 
the little form beside him—which 
he has modelled, and which char- 
acterises a Prometheus, makes of 
him a Titan—we might say that 
this admirable figure was meant for 
a Christian archangel. And so 
light is it, that although it has no 
wings, it seems ready to dissolve 
into the air by the sole act of its 
own will, 


‘** And what seemed corporeal 
Melt as breath into the wind.”’ 


Raphael and other artists tried to 
obtain this same effect of incorporeal 
lightness in their conceptions of the 
Archangel Michael. But they fell far 
behind that which was attained by 
the ancient sculptor in this repre- 
sentation of the Greek Titan, be- 
cause they did not know how to 
give to their creations that super- 
natural perpendicularity. Their 
bodies have horizontal lines, they 
are too fleshy, too clumsy, too heavy 
for a superhuman being, although 
the little St. Michael of Raphael, 
Louvre gallery, compensates by the 
movement for its materiality, which 
recalls that of a bird coming down 
in a flight from above. And, by the 
way, the legend of the Titan was 
after all only one of the forms tra- 
dition took in order to teach man 
what had been revealed about the 
great combat in heaven between the 
good and bad angels, and which 
ended by the evil spirits being pre- 
cipitated from the celestial spheres. 

In the same Ist gallery, 2d 
avenue, are two statues, Nos, 92 
and 93, named Esculapius and 
Hygeia, which are indeed worthy of 
being mentioned among the works 
I have selected as types and illus- 
trations of the remarkable excellence 
of the Lungara Torlonia Museum. 
They cama from that marvellous 
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Porto, the wonders of which I have 
already told. A learned archzolo- 
gist visited the ruins of the imperial 
palace at the time these statues 
were discovered, and his description 
of the airium with niches where 
they stood, reads like the story of 
an enchanted palace, ‘ The niches,” 
he writes, “ were empty, but on the 
marble floor in front of them lay 
statues of exquisite chiselling, a 
Muse (Hygeia), an Esculapius, a 
stupendous bust of an Athlete, a 
half figure of Septimius Severus, 
a Leda, a Philosopher, a Slave, 
and a smaller Esculapius.” 

The Porto Esculapius of the 
Torlonia Museum has a majestic 
dignified character, and, as_ the 
writer above quoted says,“ é di squis- 
ito sealpello ;” for the well-arranged 
folds of the drapery and the bene- 
ficent face are skilfully executed, 
The Hygeia, goddess of mental as 
well as physical health, is admir- 
able in pose; the transparent folds 
of the drapery show all the outlines 
of her body and its vigorous devel- 
opment. The neck line is soft and 
tender, and the modelling of the 
throat is excellent. She is tending 
the holy serpent, and the sentiment 
expressed has in it something of 
maternal love, as if the Greek who 
created her had at that moment an 
intuition, a presentment, of what 
Christian charity weuld be one day. 

Esculapius and Hygeia were al- 
ways placed by the ancients in 
healthy positions; but Ostia and 
its suburb Porto are no longer fa- 
voured sites of these children of 
Apollo. When their beautiful 
statues adorned the imperial atrium 
at Porto, however, it was ¢ delicious 
spot, “ where the spirit enjoyed 
repose and the body recovered 
health. Romans went there to 


give themselves up to the delight 
of trampling on the sand of the sea- 
shore, which yielded softly beneath 
their feet, and to breathe that light 




















breeze which restored lost vigour to 
their fatigued limbs,” as Minntius 
Felix says in his charming “ Octa- 
vius,” one of the most beautiful 
memories connected with the now 
desolate Tiberina coast. 


The remarkable Hercules and 
Telephus group (Hercules Vis- 
conti) No. 296, 2d gallery, 7th 


hall, has been much talked of al- 
though it has never been seen by 
the public. It came from the 
temple of Hercules that was en- 
closed within the luxurious pre- 
cincts of that great Porto palace of 
Trajan. This group presents to us 
a specimen of antique art which is 
very curious in development and 
meaning. Like Minerva and 
Apollo, “Hercules has his attributes 
—the club and lion’s skin. The 
god holds his son Telephus most 
tenderly on one of his great broad 
hands. The hind that nursed the 
child stands to the rigkt and gazes 
up eagerly at her charge. The pose 
of Telephus i is delicious and full of 
nature: one knee is bent and rests 
on the huge hand of Hercules, the 
other baby foot braces against his 
father’s body; his little hands 
grasp the lion’s skin on which he 
is seated, and which forms the 
drapery and head-covering of 
Hercules. The lion’s head makes 
a sort of helmet; the teeth rest on 
the hero’s brows like an upraised 
visor or a strange crown, The 
body of the god is so muscular that 
it is meagre, ~ but at the same time 
vigorous and bold. The face of 
Hercules is inexpressibly sad, in- 
deed pathetic; he looks up as if 
imploring Jove to protect the child, 
knowing but too well the ingrati- 
tude of human hearts, and the 
vicissitudes of mortal destiny. 
The charming group of Cupid 
and Psyche, which I have already 
casually mentioned, is in the Ist 
gallery, 4th avenue, No. 172. It 
is also a work unknown to the 
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public, and was found near Castro 
Pretorio. The children are winged. 
Cupid holds Psyche’s head back, 
and her arms are around him. The 
expression of the two fates is de- 
licious. They gaze at each other 
intently: it is a look of deep spir- 
itual felicity, which arises from the 
certainty of knowing and belonging 
to one another in eternal union and 
happiness. 

The celebrated Capitoline Cupid 
and Psyche is evidently a recapito 
of the Torlonia group, with this dif- 
ference—the Torlonia figures must 
have been an exact copy of some 
Greek masterpiece, executed by an 
inferior artist, while the Capitoline 
group was made by a most skilful 
executant who gave up the spir- 
ituality of the original conception 
in order to obtain the greatest per- 
fection of corporeal beauty for his 
figures. The sentiment of the Tor- 
lonia group is far superior. The 
Capitoline is a masterpiece in the 
voluptuous style of one of those 
artists of antiquity who worked 
only to gratify the depraved, cor- 
rupt tastes of rich libertines, and 
suggested new pleasures by the 
representations of charming love- 
scenes. The Torlonia group is 
probably only a copy, and, as. com- 
pared with the Capitoline, in mere 
execution an inferior one of the 
original conception, which the artist 
of the Capitoline Cupid and Psyche 
translated into a common love-scene. 
In the Torlonia figures, Cupid and 
Psyche gaze into each other's eyes ; 
their souls seem to pass from one 
to the other in that supreme look 
which does not need a kiss to find 
in it their highest bliss. But in 
the Capitoline group Love does not 
seek for Psyche’s look and soul, he 
only strives to find her.lips; indeed 
she seems really to have no soul to 
give in a look. 

In the Ist gallery, at the end 
of the 2d avenue, No, 62, is an 
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interesting and beautiful portrait- 
statue of a woman. The famous 
Agrippinas of Naples and Rome 
(Capitoline) are rough-hewn works 
in comparison with this finely-exe- 
euted figure. It is probably one of 
the most valuable statues in the 
Museum, not only for execution and 
excellence as an art-work, but for 
_ its history and rarity. It is a seat- 

ed portrait-statue of the Empress 
Livia Angusta, the famous and 
mysterious wife of Octavius Augus- 
tus, the mother of Tiberius. Not- 
withstanding the long reigns of her 
husband and son, her unbroken 
power and influence during an un- 
usually full period of life, there 
seem to have been but few portrait- 
statues made of her; there is none 
existing in this position. 

It was found in the Villa Gor- 
diana of tragic history, the vast 
heap of ruins now known as the 
Torre dei Schiavi on the Via Prenes- 
tina, where its opulent but ill-fated 
masters collected so many treasures. 
The peristyle of the villa had two 
hundred columns of the rarest mar- 
bles, three basilica were within its 
enclosure, luxurious baths which 
equalled those of Rome, a superb 
theatre, a large library of 60,000 
volumes, galleries of the most pre- 
cious works of art, all that wealth 
and luxurious desires could collect 
together. The Gordiani claimed 
descent from Scipio and Trajan; 
but in the degenerate third cen- 
tury, when they lived, they were so 
steeped in the enjoyment of ignoble 
pleasures that they refused the em- 
pire of the Roman world ; and when 
obliged to accept it at the point of 
the sword, father and son cowardly 
committed suicide to relieve them- 
selves of the cares and perils of im- 
perial power. From the ruins of 
their magnificent villa came this 
remarkable statue of Livia Augusta 
in the Torionia Museum. 

The pose is that of a woman, 
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tenant salon, as the French say. 
Livia was one of the first among 
the Roman women of rank who at- 
tempted this difficult social task— 
one that was rendered more easy 
to her by her imperial position. 
She assembled around her the 
learned men of the court, to the 

reat pride of her husband, who 
often held her up as an example to 
his fascinating but grossly immoral 
daughter, Julia, Agrippa’s wife, who, 
on the contrary, drew about. her the 
idle and licentious wits ot Rome. So 
lifelike is this beautiful statue, that 
when you are sitting in front of it 
admiringly, it will seem to you that 
you also are a silent member of her 
court, and you will wonder—as did 
undoubtedly many of her courtiers 
—how much was good and how 
much bad of that sphinx - like 
woman, who uonrelentingly, with 
horrible silence, secrecy, and per- 
tinacity removed all who interfered 
with her aspirations for her son Ti- 
berius—and yet who died full of 
years and honour—“ the type of all 
that was noble and virtuous in 
woman,” as the historian Tacitus 
tells us, 

This statue has the attributes of 
an empress ; the semblance of the 
golden footstool and golden san- 
dals ; imperial diadem and veil over 
the head. The attitude is noble 
and majestic, more erect than the 
Agrippina pose ; very conscious— 
not vain or conceited, but a sort of 
knowledge of being on grand par- 
ade. The position of the fine hands 
adds to the listening observing char- 
acter of the face. She is evidently 
directing the current of conversa- 
tion silently, by her strong look 
and - influence, not leading it by 
word of mouth. ‘The deep-set eyes 
seem to be noticing her audience 
and penetrating to their most hid- 
den thoughts. You can readily im- 
agine her circle: the emperor and 
Mecenas; Horace, and the tragic 
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poet Asinius Pollio; and Virgil, in- 
spired by the dark subdued glow of 
her beautiful eyes, is reciting verses, 
probably those of the Fourth Book 
of the Aineid. The handsome 
clever women of her husband’s 
family are there—her rivals—who 
hated and feared her, whom she 
despised and ruined. She is in the 
plenitude of her state and beauty. 
There is a calm, graceful, but impe- 
rial dominating air pervading the 
face and form; and the poise of the 
head is most effective. The face is 
beautiful ; the features delicate and 
exquisitely refined; but the expres- 
sion is as sombre as we see in the 
portrait-busts of her husband, from 
the one of the yonng Augustus even 
to those of his old age. The drapery 
is masterly in its arrangement, and 
the position of the sandalled feet on 
the footstool is most graceful. It 
is indeed an enchanting statue. To 
sit down before her in that captivat- 
ing solitary gallery, with an active 
imagination and a memory full of 
the history of those remarkable 
times, is like the keen pleasure 
gained from reading volumes and 
volumes of the subtlest fictions, 
There is another Livia in the 
Torlonia Museum—2d gallery, 7th 
hall—a colossal statue representing 
her as a Goddess of Plenty, or Ceres, 
with the fruits of the earth in 
her left hand. Her right arm is ex- 
tended, the hand holds a. sceptre. 
The drapery is a study of style, it 
is so beautifully managed. There 
can be nothing finer than the man- 
ner in which the mantle is arranged 
over the right shoulder and breast 
of this statue, and the way, too, that 
the upper garment is held under 
the left arm. The whole figure is 
very majestic and grandiose in style. 
When you look at the poppies in 
the left hand, the emblem of quiet 
and sleep, you will shiver as you 
remember what deadly quiet and 
unending sleep she gave to her 
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rivals! Beautiful and unprincipled ; 
cold, quiet, resolute, deeply versed 
in that practical philosophy which 
carries everything before it in every- 
day life, never giving up the secret 
pursuit and accomplishment of ber 
ambitious plans,—these were the 
qualities which gave that strange 
woman her power and influence, 
enabled her to maintain a false rep- 
utation before the world, and make 
of her in history a unique charac- 
ter, in the presence of whom Semi- 
ramis and Cleopatra, Catharine of 
Russia and Christina of Sweden, 
seem as trivial coquettes or sensual 
courtesans, 

No. 75, 1st gallery, 2d avenue, 
is to my individual taste the most 
lovely statue in the Museum—the 
one I should like to own above all 
the statues in the world. It is like- 
wise a seated statue of a woman— 
a good Roman work of the early 
Augustan period. It was found as 
it stands, without crack or break. 
The Greek marble in which it is 
chiselled has a strange granulated 
exterior, caused by the infiltration 
of the water through the earth 
where the statue lay buried nearly 
two thousand years, and which pro- 
duced this curious sanded sutface. 
There is more freedom in the atti- 
tude than in that of the Livia, The 
expression of the face, the uncon- 
sciousness of the pose, seem to be- 
long to a solitary moment. The 
limbs are very elegant; the arms 
are delicate but round; the drapery 
tight, beautifully arranged, and en- 
tirely free from mannerism. The 
folds of the under garment which 
are seen through the upper are soft 
and irregular as they would be in 
nature. The chair on which she is 
seated — sella arcuta— instead of 
being held or supported by heavy 
masses of drapery as is usual, has a 
great mastiff lying ia a familiar posi- 
tion under it. This dog has a faith- 
ful protecting look which adds to the 
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deep personal interest you are sure 
to feel in the statue, and his mas- 
sive head and body contrast well 
with the long lithe limbs of the 
graceful woman. The outstretched 
delicately - formed fect are bare: 
these naked feet show that the ori- 
ginal was already dead when the 
statue was made. It is a memorial 
or monumental portrait. The re- 
markable expression on the face of 
this figure proves that the sculptor 
must. have known his model well; 
it is one of bitter sadness: the lips 
are drawn upwards with a femi- 
nine expression of scorn, as if her 
intercourse had been with souls 
unworthy of her and encountered 
undeserving disappointments. It is 
certainly the portrait of a high-bred 
woman; beautiful, poetical,—per- 
haps a poetess herself,—who would 
willingly have given up her whole 
life, with all its social privileges, 
with all the pleasures of art, of 
literature, of high thoughts, for a 
great love, a great passion; but the 
manacies of destiny held her where 
her spirit was, without companion- 
ship, and thus she regarded human 
existence with the most bitter feel- 
ings. ‘The expression of her sor- 
rowful eyes, the compressed lips, 
the sad vacant attitude, recall to 
you a sister of René with the in- 
tense melancholy which Chatean- 
briand impressed so heavily in his 
period. That woman, you would 
say, must have stamped her sad- 
ness upon all who surrounded her, 
in order to have been so exquisitely 
rendered after death, When we 
recall the epoch of the chiselling 
of this statue, the corrupt reign of 
Octavius Augustus, with its myste- 
rious hidden crimes, the universal 
unbelief in ancient faith, and the 
subtle pervading of the new reve- 
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lation, you may say that the pure 
high-bred woman is asking herself 
with sorrowful scorn: ‘ Well, then! 
what shall it be in this coming 
life? Our gods—or the Christ of 
the Jews ?” : 

A learned German, who is one of 
the favoured few visitors to the 
Torlonia Lungara Museum, _ bas 
lately singled out this beautiful 
statue as his favourite in the large 
collection, and written upon it an 
elaborate study such as only a Ger- 
man can make, and which has had 
much success, He tries to identify 
it with the statues of the ill-fated 
good Agrippina senior, wife of 
Germanicus. He has visited all 
the sculptured semblances of that 
remarkable woman at Rome, Naples, 
and elsewhere, and has excellent 
photographs, representing her as 
seated and in busts, to illustrate his 
study. Clever as his essay is, he 
is nevertheless far out of the way 
of truth in his conjectures. The 
type of the face in the Torlonian 
statue is totally unlike that of the 
Agrippinas; it is a beautiful oval, 
while the unhappy mother of Agrip- 
pina junior has a broad face. It 
is true, however, that the scorn, the 
bitterness, the intense sadness of 
this lovely countenance expressed 
well what such a woman as Agrip- 
pina senior must have felt in those 
evil times, when death with all its 
mystery and uncertainty to a pagan, 
was far preferable to life. Besides, 
Tacitus describes Agrippina as a 
concentrated, austere, cold woman, 
the very type of an antique Roman 
matron; while this Torlonia statue 
is a luxurious woman, chaste from 
scorn not from virtue—a true type 
of what might have been called 
in that day as now, “a modern 
woman.” 
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At the termination of the 2d 
avenue, Ist gallery—the opposite 
end to the seated Livia—No. 115, 
is a standing portrait of great his- 
torical importance, which represents 
Hortensius, the celebrated Roman 
orator and advocate —“ the King 
of the Forum,”—as he was called ; 
Cicero’s rival and almost contem- 
porary. 

The Torlonia portrait-statue of 
Hortensius is peculiarly interesting 
and valuable, because it was found 
at this very Laurentium where 
stood the Roman orator’s sumptu- 
ous villa, and was undoubtedly his 
own well-approved portrait, for 
which he stood in all the conscious 
pride of handsome presence, as the 
sculptor modelled from life. It 
represents Hortensius at his proud- 
est moment, the instant of. success- 
ful debate. And with what in- 
terest we look on it when we think 
that probably the great Roman 
lawyer directed the fine arrange- 
ment of those majestic toga folds, 
which he knew so well how to 
drape, how to bind them around 
the torso, to lay them across the 
broad thorax, to let the great semi- 
circular fold fall in front its fullest 
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sweep, and to poise the loop of the 
mantle on the right shoulder in 
that uncertain position that was 
sure to fall at the first movement of 
an unskilful wearer, also to make 
that fine twist and knot over the 
breast, which afterwards became 
such a mannerism in Roman toga- 
draped statues. 

When the Torlonia Hortensius 
is known by the public it will be 
counted as a companion of the fa- 
mous Demosthenes of the Vatican, 
and the matchless Antonelli Sopho- 
cles of the Lateran. The three will 
make a curious and useful study. 
The Hortensius placed beside those 
fine typical Greek works will show 
the whole difference existing be- 
tween the characteristics of Greek 
and Roman nature; of men inspired 
by native genius, and men fashioned 
by an artificial borrowed civilisa- 
tion, whose minds were more ocrn- 
pied with the advantages gained 
from the distinction of class than 
with glory of country. 

In the Ist gallery, 2d avenue, 
No. 80, is the statue known in 
the past century as the Ruspoli 
Philosopher,* a very noble and 
fine work of Greek art. At first 





* Palazzo Ruspoli, from whence this fine statue of the philosopher came a cen- 
tury ago, is at the south-west corner of the Corso opposite the Condotti. The 
site was originally a garden, and called Orti Ruccellaj ; on it Ammanati, one of 
the leading architects of the sixteenth century, built this palace for the Ruccellaj 
family. It has a superb staircase composed of one hundred and fifteen steps, 
each one a solid block of Parian marble, and each one cost eighty gold sewdi in 
that day! Nearly two hundred years ago the palace passed into the hands of 
a Cardinal Caetani, and thus became the Caetani Palace. It was a veritable mu- 
seum of art, After the art-loving cardinal died, the palace went to his relatives. 
In the last century 
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**Un quattro, un cinque e sei’ 


of the dice-box which had played such havoc some time before with the great 
Mattei family, did the same sad work for the Caetani. A Caetani duke rattled 
the dice-box so often, and lost so heavily, that he was deepin debt ; his heavies: 
creditor was a rich banker, Ruspoli of Siena, then flourishing in Rome. The 
Ruccellaj-Caetani Palace on the Corso, with its vast collection of art-treasures, 
paid only a portion of his debt to the banker, simply ‘‘ went on account.” 

The banker Ruspoli’s daughter, by the way, married a Mariscotti of Bologna. 
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sight it recalls the supposed Aris- 
totle which is in the Spada Palace in 
Rome: the one that Braun classed 
among the most important monu- 
ments of the Roman sculpture-gal- 
leries. The Spada Aristotle, how- 
ever, is totally unlike the Ruspoli 
Philosopher of the Torlonia collec- 
tion in sentiment; he is a thinker 
occupied in wrestling with his own 
thoughts; his antagonist is within, 
and means to be loyally treated: 
there is an elevation on the rough 
old face which is full of high mean- 
ing. But the Ruspoli Philosopher is 
in the act of arguing, demonstrating 
to an outside, visible combatant: 
the intellectual face is quivering 
with anger; he is in the rage of 
discussion. There is no aspiration 
in the countenance, but a powerful 
determined look as if he meant 
to overcome his antagonist. The 
meagre body and furrowed face, 
seamed with wrinkles, are worn by 
thought and study, not by dissipa- 
tion ; indeed there is an intellectual 
chastity in this statue as attractive 
to the mind-lover as the purity of 
a virgin, The charm of this chas- 
tity is revealed to an attentive 
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observer in all the details; in the 
extreme delicacy of the flesh, in 
the part where the neck is united 
to the breast, with a grace that is 
quite feminine. There is a bit be- 
tween the head and shoulder on 
the back which is treated with a 
finesse that is astonishing in a male 
statue, especially when we remem- 
ber that it represents a rugged man 
careless of his person, It proves, 
however, that the sculptor knew 
how grand is the strength of virtue 
and spirituality—they never fail to 
imprint in some way on the person 
the stamp of beauty. The position 
of the body, as well as of the head 
and face, is expressive of an argu- 
ment. The right shoulder, arm, 
and breast are nude; they are 
treated with great sculptural deli- 
cacy, and are very fleshy in the 
handling, although, as I have 
already said, they are meagre. The 
right hand, which grasps a scroll, 
rests on the lap, and the whole 
upper part of the body leans over 
on this right elbow. The left hand 
and arm are enveloped in the 
drapery and lie close to the body.* 
The left shoulder is thrown up, 











Vittoria Ruspoli received a royal dowry from her father on condition that the 
Mariscotti name should be dropped for Ruspoli, and that no descendant of bers 
should aspire to a higher title than marquis. But her son Francesco bought with 
part of his grandfather's great fortune the fief of Cervetri of the Orsini ; moved 
heaven and earth to become a prince, and succeeded. 

The account Venuti gave a hundred years ago of this Ruccellaj-Caetani-Rus- 
poli Palace shows what a museum of sculpture was in it. 

“ Besides divers bassi-relieve,” he wrote, “ there are busts of emperors and sta- 
tues of ancient philosophers, a marble colossus of the great Alexander, a statue 
of Bacchus, a Consul, the Emperor Hadrian, Apollo, a Mercury, and a woman as 
a Hercules, with a lion’s head, thought by some to be an Iole.” 

This “ woman as a Hercules, thought to be an Tole,” isa Julia Domna, It is 
now in the Vatican caves. The body is almost nude, and has a lion’s skin for 
drapery, the claws of which clutch the breast. 

“ There are other statues,” continues Venuti, “ of Claudius, Hadrian, and Escu- 
lapius, of Apollo, of many Fauns, and the Three Graces.” 

This group of the Three Graces, which is like the group of Siena, is also in 
the Vatican caves. Leo XII. (Della Genga, 1823-1829) would not allow these 
figures nor the Julia Domna to be placed in the public Vatican galleries ; he said 
“ they were too voluptuous,” 

* Greek orators never gesticulated ; their hands were usually enveloped in 
their mantles. There is a story attached to the famous Demosthenes statue of 
the Vatican which explains why he is holding the scroll in both hands in front of 
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giving the body a questioning posi- 
tion. The drapery is very simple ; 
it is wrapped about the middle, 
covers the legs, and the folds across 
the koees are broad and harmoni- 
ous. The feet are coarse and large, 
with vigorously - modelled sandals 
which have rough leathern straps 
and thongs: the right foot is ad- 
vanced, lifted a little at the front, 
and rests on the heel; the left is in 
retreat, raised at the heel, and rests 
on the toes, There is a peculiarity 
in Greek portrait-statues of philoso- 
phers worth noting, and which is 
very striking in the Ruspoli Phil- 
osopher. The sculptural treatment 
of the body is entirely different 
from that of the face. The body 
and drapery are handled broadly 
and kept in great masses; while 
the head, the central point of the 
work, is almost picturesque, it is so 
vivid, so full of lifelike portrait 
expression, 

A bust in the 2d corsia or 
avenue, Ist gallery, No. 61, is 
another excellent type of the valu- 
able qualities of this Museum, It 
is a most characteristic portrait-bust 
of the Cyrene orator and philoso- 
pher, the opponent of the Stoics, 
Carneade. Some modern writer 
has called this distinguished Greek 
the Bayle of antiquity. Valerius 
Maximus said he was the laborious 
and indefatigable soldier of phil- 
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with two other distinguished Greeks’ 
—Diogenes the Stoic and Critolaus 
the Peripatetic—to protest against 
the fine of 500 talents imposed on 
the Athenians for plundering the 
city of Oropus. Pliny the elder 
called this deputation of learned 
Athenians “ that imposing embassy 
of three princes of wisdom.” Dar- 
ing the Roman mission Carneade 
delivered some remarkable declama- 
tions. And what an audience he 
had! The wise Lelius; Scipio Afri- 
canus, the conqueror of Carthage; 
Galba, the great orator; the learned 
Sulpicius Gallus, who predicted the 
eclipses of the moon before the 
battle of Pydna; the jurisconsult 
Scevola; and the fine man of letters, 
Furius Philus. But the stern, ter- 
rible Cato was also one of his 
listeners, and was so shocked with 
the sophisms of the cunning Athen- 
ian that he rose in the Romao 
senate and demanded that this 
false specious reasoner should be 
sent back to his own country, in 
order that he might not corrupt the 
minds of the Roman youth by his 
subtle false arguments, Many 
writers attribute to those famous 
lectures of Carneade the beginning 
of Roman corruption. They say 
that the ignorant simplicity of the 
Romans was entangled in the re- 
fined worn-out speculations of 
degenerate Greece. Rome, at that 


osophy. He was sent to Rome 


time young, practical, and straight- 





him. Demosthenes, as history informs us, spoke repeatedly to the Athenians 
warning them against Philip of Macedon ; but the people would not listen to 
him. One day when he saw the audience turning their backs on him as he 
arose to address them, he cried out, “A man hired an ass of another man.” 
Instantly the people returned to listen. ‘‘ At noon-day,” continued Demos- 
thenes, ‘‘ he stopped the ass on the journey, fed him, then lay down in the 
shadow of the beast to rest. The owner passed by, and seeing the man sleep- 
ing, was angry. He shook him roughly, and said, ‘TI hired you the ass, it is 
true, but not his shadow.’ ” 

The people who had flocked around Demosthenes listened to every word 
breathlessly : he observed their eager attention, and was filled with anger. 
Seizing a scroll in both hands, he exclaimed, “O Athenians! my countrymen ! 
When I talk to you of your political danger, you will not listen, and yet you 
crowd about me to hear a silly story about an ass!” Then he poured out one of 
his finest philippics. It is this moment of indignation that the Vatican statue is 


supposed to represent. 
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forward, needed a strong, heaithy 
philosophy. But love of conquest 
and thirst for riches had more to 
do with the ruin of Rome than 
subtle, sophistical, Greek philoso- 
phy. “ Poverty, mother of heroes,” 
nad long disappeared from the City 
of the Seven Hills before Carneade 
arrived; and “Opulence, that 
avenges the vanquished world,” 
was the fatal mistress leading 
Romans to their destruction. 

Carneade was noted for a negli- 
gence of person which this bust 
represents, The head, for example, 
is very rough and unkempt; the 
expression of the face is cool and 
indifferent, but there is a keen out- 
look in the eyes, and the mouth 
has a cunning, self-satisfied curve. 
The head is round and smooth in 
form, so is the face. The impres- 
sion the bust gives you is of an 
acute reasoner, a selfish character, 
and an unbelieving man. 

How different is the head of 
Aristotle, No. 47, Ist avenue, 
which was found in the Torlonia 
scavi at Porto d’Anzio, where the 
great imperial villa stood, and 
where the Vatican Apollo of the 
Belvedere was found, also the Bor- 
whese Gladiator of the Louvre! This 
bust is an excellent study of good 
modelling. The head is that of a 
serious thinker, a fine moralist ; it 
is high, well built up, with broad 
brow; the hair hangs over the 
round full temples. The face is 
square, energetic, and thoughtful; 
it has broad, clear planes of sur- 
face, but is not round nor smooth, 
The eyes are not large, but they 
are deep set; the upper eyelid is 
arched, and the under one sinks in; 
they are far-seeing eyes, and have 
an eagle-piercing look. The nose 
is large, well formed, and indicative 
of energy. The mouth is firm, but 
the full upper lip makes the smile 
benevolent. The chin comes for- 
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ward with an upward curve, and 
adds to the kindly expression of 
the mouth; the vigorous jaws con- 
tribute great force and strength to 
the countenance. It is a handsome 
face; the features and expression 
indicate the highest, best nature, 
It is good to look at and study 
such a bust, which is a fitting rep- 
resentation of that great man who 
sought wisdom and found her, who 
saw the substance through the form ; 
indeed it is a fine contrast to that 
of Carneade, the subtle reasoner 
who strove to destroy all faith, 
while Aristotle did bis best to raise 
human character and human intel- 
lect to its highest elevation. 


Volumes might and undoubtedly 
will be written in the future on 
this marvellous collection of sculp- 
ture in the Roman Lungara. The 
Hall of Athletes, for example, should 
have an elaborate study. We see 
there figures of the great hieronica 
as well as the ordinary professional 
athlete ; and the whole history of 
Isthmia, Nemea, Olympia, and 
Pythia stands in that hall illus- 
trated with the finest models. The 
pre-Phidian collection also will fur- 
nish material for many studies; 
and the imperial series of portrait- 
busts will be of infinite service to 
the student of Imperial Rome ;— 
an Ampére would make it glowing 
with life. This imperial series, by 
the way, has not its equal in any 
museum. It has been formed with 
the most scrupulous exactitude, and 
each bust made more certain by 
comparison with the Roman numis- 
matica. There are one hundred and 
two imperial portraits, in which 
the Cesars are represented as here- 
ditary princes as well as emperors ; 
and with them are busts of the fa- 
mous imperial women ; also five of 
distinguished personages contem- 
porary with the first and second tri- 
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umvirate—Caius Marius, and Sylla, 
Pompey, Lepidus, and Brutus. 
This collection of imperial busts 
is a Suetonius in marble, in the 
matter of frank expression of char- 
acter, and much more complete than 
that imperial chronicler; for in it 
is the whole range of Cesars, from 
Caius Julius to Maxentius and his 
son Romulus, who ended old hea- 
then Rome with the name that 
founded it. There they stand with 
tell-tale faces that disclose the char- 
acters created by the dangerous 
possession of despotic power. Two 
Nero heads, for example — Nos. 
434, 435—are very curious, and 
suggestive of that strange emperor’s 
character. One is as the hereditary 
prince, the other as emperor, The 
handsome boy-face is even more 
cruel than the imperial portrait. 
The eyes have a furtive, cunning 
watchfulness in them, and remind 
us of what his biographers tell us— 
that he was first cruel from fear. 
His mouth is like his grandmother's 
and mother’s, the two Agrippinas, 
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but stronger, and  inexpressibly 
haughty. The hair has a barbarian 
thickness; it rises up around the 
temples and forehead, as on the 
head of a young bull, The imperial 
bust looks more sensual and fero- 
cious, but has aa increased cun- 
ning in the expression. It recalls 
Tacitus’s description of this man, 
formed by nature to “veil hatred 
with caresses.” 

This collection of imperial por- 
traits, by itself, would be a most 
valuable possession: added to the 
adjoining galleries it completes, with 
sumptuous perfection, the richness 
and variety of the Museum, The 
whole gallery is to the students of 
mythology, iconography, and Greek 
sculptural art, as valuable as a 
choice library of precious codici to 
the historical scholar. Time, pa- 


tience, learning, exceptional advan- 
tages of nature and wealth,—only 
these qualities combined could have 
assembled together such a rare col- 


lection as is contained in the soli- 
tary Roman Lungara halls. 
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Tuere is nothing that philoso- 
phers object to more decidedly than 
the very common observation which 
the ordinary spectator of human 
affairs finds it difficult to avoid 
making, that the course of human- 
ity runs in cycles, and that our 
globe revolves in a spiritual as well 
as in a physical sense. It is true 
that this runs contrary to all the 
laws of development, and to all the 
doctrines of human _ perfectibility. 
And it may be that the philosophers 
are right. Those who see deepest 
into the social millstone may per- 
ceive the little gain that is made at 
each new revolution, which—one in- 
finitesimal improvement added on 
to another—may come at the end of 
some vast course of ages to show a 
real improvement in man and in 
life. But persons of dimmer facul- 
ties, and less power of divination, 
may be pardoned if from one gener- 
ation to another they miss the ad- 
vance, and only see the recurrence 
of similar phenomena, the return 
of the wheels of being to the old 
groove. We are old enough to re- 
member the time when the eight- 
eenth century was in extremely bad 
odour with all the guides of popular 
opinion. It was. the eighteenth 
century that whitewashed our old 
churches, and encumbered their fine 
areas with senseless pews; it was 
the eighteenth century which, when 
it found a noble old building sacked 
and rent by the violence of an earlier 
age, carted away the stones, and 
used up the materials, and made a 
ruin where only a breach had been. 
On the other hand, it was this same 
century which gave false gods to 
literature, preferring the correct to 
the great, Pope to Shakespeare, 
and finding Milton on the whole 
Jess satisfactory than the ‘ Night 


Thoughts’ of Dr. Young. It was 
finicking and critical, fond of china, 
fond of dress, delighting in fictitious 
aud not very cleanly decoration, in 
scandal, and in tea (which it pro- 
nounced tay) on one side, though 
wallowing, according to its own 
showing, in all the vilest indul- 
gences on the other. This is the 
opinion which we were instructed 
to form of the seventeen-hundreds. 
The dirt and the affectation, the 
nicety and the nastiness, the elabo- 
rate felicities of style with nothing 
to say, the ignorant contempt of the 
past, and supreme self-satisfaction 
with which it regarded its own 
achievements — its indifference to 
nature in all its sublimer forms, 
and love of landscape-gardening—- 
were all set before us with vigour 
and a certain reason. But now the 
whirligig of time, that circle of 
continuous contrast which philo- 
sophers dislike te hear of, and hu- 
manitarians deny, has brought us 
back, if not to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, at least to such an ameliorated 
reproduction of it as our changed 
circumstances make possible. As we 
approach the centenary of that wild 
and bloody ruin in which, in one 
country of Europe, all those nasti- 
nesses and niceties were engulfed in 
such aswift and horrible destruction 
as gave the characteristics of the 
age “their deathblow ev erywhere, we 
look with more and more tender- 
ness upon the eighteenth century. 
Its houses and its dresses have 
become the fashion, and literature 
itself has taken up its forms and ex- 
amples. The critic and the essayist 
have regained a place in the present 
time, which an age of ruder impulse 
and more primitive vigour seldom 
accords to them—the weight or 
importance of what a writer has to 
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say having once more become of al- 
most Jess importance to us than the 
grace with which he says it. Ina 
far lower and less justifiable. form, 
Gossip, which is to the living and 
little what criticism is to the great 
and the dead, has seized upon that 
easy literature of the moment which 
is all that many persons in this busy 
age are capable of reading. On the 
lower level the imitation is perni- 
cious and debasing; but the return 
of the Essayist is less inconvenient. 
At all times, the greater part of us, 
whom labour and want of leisure, 
if not want of power, forbid to be 
students, are thankful for the ser- 
vices of the guide who communi- 
eates the result of his own studies 
in an easy and comprehensible 
form. Perhaps there are too many 
of those guides about the world: 

the paths begin to be encumbered 
with them. As each new “Series” 

springs into existence, we find in 
the literary world a somewhat 
ludicrous resemblance to one of 
those show cities where tourists con- 
gregate. An intelligent valet-de- 
place, a bold and pertinacious cice- 
rone, lurks at every corner. “The 
Greatest Artists of the world,” says 
one, with a teuch to his cap; “ the 
Hundred Greatest Men,” cries an- 
other. We doff our own bonnet 
with discreet respectfulness to the 
admirable scholar and writer who, 
under the very shadow of Maga, 
has opened the gallery of the An- 
cient Classics to the unlearned, and 
to the able imitators who have fol- 
lowed on the lines he was the first to 
open up ; but the accumulating hosts 
dismay us. When we have a hand- 
book to everything, shall we be much 
better informed? Our fathers of 
the age of Anne did not dream of 

any such torrent of instruction; 
for indeed a watchful and enter- 


prising Trade was not then, as now, 
on the alert to make the most of 
every idea. 

But it is from the eighteenth cen- 
tury that we have got back the essay- 
ist, who now once more occupies a 
place among us, If we cannot alto- 
gether claim for Mr. Leslie Stephen* 
the charm and grace of Addison, we 
can, at least, say of him that he is 
far more disposed to give a reason 
for his judgments than that exqui- 
site writer, and prefers to lead us 
with him in agreement, or at least 
consent, rather than to call upon us 
to follow by mere force of author- 
ity. These hundred years (and more) 
have made a difference so far. It 
does not affect the ordinary public 
now (as Mr. Matthew Arnold points 
out in his volume of essaysf) to be 
told that certain poetical personages 
“not only interest the reader in 
their afflictions, but raise in him 
the most melting passions of human- 
ity and commiseration.” To be 
sure, a very recent uttempt has been 
made by three bold professors of 
pictorial art to set up a more than 
Papal authority over public opinion 
and private judgment in respect to 
the works of a living artist. But 
supposing even that the world 
should agree to this dictation, we 
have learned to feel less confidence 
in the word of our conductor into 
the realms of poetry. If he can- 
not make us agree cordially in his 
opinion, he bas not advanced us at 
all in the appreciation of his sub- 
ject, or in our allegiance to the poet 
whom he expounds. Mr, Arnold 
himself, we think, has now and 
then shown a tendency to the more 
summary and dictatorial mode of 
proceeding, as a man who is well 
aware that he knows better than 
most other men, has, no doubt, 
a right to do; but Mr. Leslie 








* Hours ina Library. By Leslie Stephen. London : Smith, Elder, & Co. 
+ Mixed Essays. By Matthew Arnold. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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Stephen is far too fastidious and 
sensitive, too keenly alive to the 
absurdity of every arbitrary assump- 
tion, and to the unpleasant things 
which are capable of being said of 
every man who claims to be Sir 
Oracle, to fall into any such error. 
If he is conscious of knowing much 
better than the rest of us (which is 
probable}, he keeps that fact most 
judiciously in the background, in- 
capable of offending himself by its 
production, whether he might offepd 
us or not. To tell the truth, we 
are by no means sure that the man 
who does shake his lordly locks 
aloft and proclaim himself an au- 
thority, is certain to offend bis 
audience by so doing. On the con- 


trary, the persistent adoption of the 
part of oracle, ignoring or silencing 
the dogs that insist on barking 
when he opens his mouth, is a most 
effectual means of securing it with 
the vulgar, on whom continuance 


and steady duration always tell so 
much, In this particular the two 
accomplished writers whose names 
we have placed together differ 
greatly from each other. They are 
both masters of English, and boast 
that limpid distinction of style 
which is one of the highest results 
of culture, entirely different from 
the natural splendour of voices more 
individual, the utterance which 
some men are born with—yet not 
less, perhaps more beautiful, in its 
soft yet strong continuous flow; 
and they are both members of that 
class upon which Mr. Arnold com- 
ments largely in one of the essays 
in his present volume—* the large 
class of gentlemen as distinct from 
the nobility’—“ not of the nobility, 
but with the accomplishments and 
tastes of an upper class,”—which 
he says is pecaliar to England. Of 
this elass, which holds in its hands 
the standards of manners, morals, 
and taste, more than the aristocracy 
itself, Mr. Arnold and Mr. Stephen 
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are admirable examples. They have 
intellectual endowments much su- 
perior to those which are general to 
their class, or to any class; but yet 
they are superiors among equals, 
indisputable representatives of their 
kind. The grand difference between 
them is, that Mr. Stephen puts forth 
no pretensions to be a Pope, or even 
a grand inquisitor; while Mr. Arnold 
cannot help letting us see that he 
is at least of the stuff of which in- 
fallible beings are made. It is 
needless to add tbat the elder 
writer possesses one great distinc- 
tion which the other does not 
in any way rival. Mr, Arnold is 
a poet of no small pretensions, It 
is equally unnecessary to say that 
with this side of his great reputa- 
tion we have at present nothing to 
do. The books before us stand on 
very similar ground, and naturally 
compete with and supplement each 
other. 

There is one word, however, to 
be said as to their contents to start 
with. That literary essays of a 
high order should be reprinted from 
the magazines in which they find a 
sort of lodging for the moment, and 
set themselves up, as it were, as per- 
manent members of society, in the 
actual dwelling-house of a book, is 
no doubt highly desirable in some 
cases, and quite justifiable in others ; 
but the selection of the essays 
should be made upon some rule 
which will bear examination and 
stand the test of reason. Essays 
such as those on ‘“ Democracy” 
and “ Equality,” in Mr. Arnold’s 
book, have a distinct raison d’étre. 
We may not agree with their con- 
clusions—we may differ even as to 
the power with which they treat the 
subject, as well as the manner in 
which they regard it; but when all 
is said, we are glad to*be able to 
find what such a man has to say on 
such questions under our hand in 
a convenient form, and fully allow 
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that what he has said has a right to 
such promotion. But when we find 
mere critical articles of no particular 
importance one way or other, criti- 
cisms of a critic, reviews of a re- 
view, laid up and garnered for 
posterity within the boards of a 
book; and reflect that to all eternity, 
or as long as booksellers and book- 
lovers endure, Matthew Arnold’s 
works will be incomplete without 
the volume of which these unim- 
portant sketches form a part, we are 
disposed to conclude, either that 
there is a great want of discrimina- 
tion in the author’s mind, or that 
it is a most exaggerated self-im- 
portance which thus permits him 
to believe that every insignificant 
sentence which falls from his pen 
is worthy to be garnered up. To 
be sure—is it Southey that says 
it?—making money is always more 
or less laudable when you have 
nothing better to do; and if the 
public will pay two or three times 
over for Mr. Arnold’s account of 
M. Scherer’s criticisms upon Milton 
and upon Goethe, there is no valid 
reason why the means of doing so 
should not be permitted it, to the 
profit of the author’s pocket if not 
of his reputation, But so far as 
the reputation goes, we are obliged 
to say that it is not desirable, It 
shows on Mr, Arnold’s part a total 
absence of that critical faculty in 
respect to his own productions which 
he exercises so unhesitatingly in re- 
spect to others. Still more entirely 
unsuitable for republication is the 
review of Mr. Stopford Brooke’s 
‘Primer of English Literature ’—a 
very good review, clear and lucid, 
and highly satisfactory, no doubt, 
to the author whose work is un- 
der discussion, as well as to the 
periodical in which the review ap- 
peared; but in no great degree 
superior to. the ordinary level of 
clever reviews in magazines of the 
higher class, and altogether un- 
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worthy of being seriously treasured 
up as permanent literature. At this 
rate, if every periodical writer had 
as high an opinion of himself as Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, we should be 
nationally in the position of the 
man who had to pull down his 
barns and build greater. No li- 
brary, however immense, could have 
room for the unspeakable torrent 
of books which such an example 
would pour upon the weary earth. 
The magazine, that half-way house 
between the ephemeral and the 
permanent, that fine and free listed 
field of literature, would lose its chief 
privilege and charm. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen’s reprints are 
very seldom subject to this repro- 
bation. One or two perhaps may 
be found scattered among the three 
volumes of the ‘Hours in a Libra- 
ry, which might with advantage 
have been left in their native period- 
ical. Nay, let us correct our state- 
ment: there is but one of which 
this can certainly be said, and that 
is the criticism upon Elwin’s edi- 
tion of Pope, which, as being a 
critical discussion, not of an author 
and his works, like the rest, but of 
a certain contemporary publication, 
is not worthy, we think, to take 
a permanent place among the fine 
and thoughtful critical descriptions 
and sketches which fill the rest of 
these volumes. In them a large 
number of notable figures pass be- 
fore the critic. He discusses the 
genius, and character so far as it 
affects the genius, of writers so 
unlike as Balzac on the one hand 
and Jonathan Edwards on the other, 
and extends his survey from the 
Elizabethan age to our own, from 
Massinger to Kingsley, with an 
unfailing and delicate intelligence 
which is not a common gift even 
in the most admirable of writers. 
Let, us not be supposed to lessen 
Mr. Stephen’s gift by employing this 
word to express it. There is no 
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finer endowment than this same in- 
telligence, which preserves its pos- 
sessor from those misapprehensions 
which often spoil the most able 
work, and exhibit the critic in the 
most ludicrous contrast with his 
professed omniscience, Nothing 
could betray bim into such a depth 
of self-committal as the famous 
“This will never do,” which has, 
more effectually perhaps than his 
many better judgments, conferred a 
luckless immortality upon Lord Jef- 
frey. But at the same time, it 
must be added that contemporary 
writers are much less apt to commit 
themselves in any way than were 
the dashing and reckless fathers of 
periodical literature. That kind of 
literary sharpshooting is now left to 
the anonymous reconnoitrers of the 
press, whose credit is not pledged 
to any great extent, and who in 
some cases have perhaps no great 
amount of credit to pledge. 

It seems natural, having alluded 
to one of the most important of the 
band, though in perhaps an ungen- 
erous way—for it is, we admit, un- 
kind to label Francis Jeffrey with 
his most unfortunate mistake, as if 
it were the most characteristic of his 
utterances—to turn to Mr. Stephen’s 
article upen the “Edinburgh Re- 
viewers,” which forms part of his 
last volume. It is the only paper in 
which there can be said to be any- 
thing like this self-committal, which 
we have asserted to be very much 
rarer now than in former days. 
About the other subjects treated by 
Mr. Stephen, the world has pretty 
well made up its mind. We are 
glad to have his clear and delicate 
estimate of Cowper and Fielding, of 
Scott and Walpole. But yet our 
opinion is tolerably fixed in respect 
te those great personages, and the 
critic’s powers are not employed in 
any attempt to make us change this 
opinion, or to impress a new view of 
his own on the world. But in the 
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case of the Edinburgh Reviewers, 
it is, more or less, a new view which 
he gives forth. Never was a liter- 
ary feat more celebrated, or a set of 
literary men placed in a more con- 
spicuous position, than that which 
good luck, and a remarkable crisis, 
and a loud and persistent blowing 
of their own trumpets, conferred 
upon the little band who established 
the first-born of modern periodicals. 
They did, let us grant, a great feat 
in so doing. The beginning thus 
made has had many momentous 
issues, When we think that even 
Maga herself, venerable and re- 
spected muse, who has inspired so 
many, might. not have been save 
for the ‘Edinburgh Review’ !—for 
though we devoutly believe that 
our own genesis is a more exciting 
story, and that such an exuberant 
genius as that of Christopher North 
had no sort of representative on the 
other side, yet it cannot be denied 
that the blue and yellow periodical 
had the advantage of priority, and 
was the first magazine of modern 
days— the fountain-head of that 
varied stream of serial literature 
which up to this moment shows no 
sigas of drying up. It is difficult 
to overestimate the importance of 
the ‘initiative thus taken, or to re- 
fuse a certain admiration to such a 
feat of literary audacity and clever- 
ness. There has been no literary 
triumph since so continuously ap- 
plauded. The men by whom it was 
done were all very well disposed to 
celebrate their own and each other’s 
prowess, and spared no pains to 
impress a sense of the greatness of 
their performance upon the world. 
Partly by reason of that perfor- 
mance, and partly by their real 
energy and talent, most of these 
adventurers became well-known and 
notable personages in later life ; and 
the narrative of their early adven- 
ture, so brilliant, so rash, under- 
taken with such gaieté de ceur, has 
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become as one of the legends of the 
zods to their successors, It is very 
characteristic of Mr. Stephen that the 
hitherto unquestioned evthusiasm 
with which this piece of literary 
gladiatorship has been received by 
the world, should have roused a 
certain impatience in his fine and 
fastidious mind, notwithstanding 
the links of hereditary connection 
which might have given him a pre- 
judice in favour of, rather than 
against, the ‘Edinburgh Review.’ 

We are all tolerably “well aware, 
when we think of it, that though 
Jeffrey was a very successful Scots 
advocate and judge, and Sydney 
Smith a noted wit and social celeb- 
rity, and Brougham the winner of 
all kinds of contemporary successes— 
a Lord Chancellor, and for the time 
one of the foremost men of England 
—yet they have none of them left 
any great treasures of literary worth 
behind them; but this has not 
hitherto affected the artless convic- 
tion in which we have all been 
brought up—that the establishment 
of their periodical was one of the 
most brilliant episodes in literary 
story. It is to demolish this tradi- 
tion that Mr. Stephen has addressed 
himself, and he does it with a com- 
pleteness which is almost cruel, pick- 
ing up his victims upon the point 
of a weapon which has something 
of’ the disenchanting quality of 
Ithuriel’s spear. It is unnecessary 
to tell over again the oft-told tale 
of the litle band of venturesome 
young men, who, without the least 
notion of what they were about, in 
reckless youthful daring and im- 
pertinence launched forth this new 
venture upon the world, in the 
midst of the animated interest and 
opposition, the fierce partisanship 
and emulation, of that character- 
istic Edinburgh which now ex- 
ists no longer, and has left no 
successor, so far as we know, in 
the world. How much the scene 
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had to do with the success is a 
question which Mr. Stephen does 
not enter upon, though it is a 
very interesting one. Nothing that 
ever was done in big London could 
by any possibility have moved the 
contemporary mind as the two great 
literary undertakings cf the time, 
the Review and the Magazine, 
moved the limited bunt all-excited 
and sympathetic society of the 
Scotch metropolis, then in its full 
flush of intellectual influence, and 
capable of flinging itself into the 
discussion of literary, moral, and 
political subjects with a complete, 
earnest, and fervent appreciation 
of their importance which per- 
haps no other modern community 
has shown, A_ wider audience 
would not have been so convulsed 
with one impulse: and it would be 
difficult to calculate how strongly 
the sight of this unanimous excite- 
ment affected the judgment of the 
rest of the world. 

However, Mr. Stephen does not 
feel himself impelled to account for 
the success of the ‘ Edinburgh Re- 


view,’ so long as he can demonstrate* 


that it was not owing to any special 
power in the Edinburgh Reviewers. 
The result is unquestionable. The 
firsts number had an “ electrical ” 
effect. “Its science, its philosophy, 
its literature, were equally admired. 
Its politics excited the wrath and 
dread of Tories, and the exultant 
delight of Whigs.” It was, says 
Cockburn, “a pillar of fire; a far- 
seen brand , suddenly lighted in a 
dark place.” How this effect was 
not produced, let Mr. Stephen say 
for himself. 


** Let us speak,” he says, “ the plain 
truth at once. Every one who turns 
from the periodical literature of the 
present day to the original ‘ Edinburgh 
Review,’ will be amazed at its inferi- 
ority. It is generally dull, and when 
not dull, flimsy. The vigour has de- 
parted, the fire is extinct... . Mak- 
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ing all possible allowance for the fad- 
ing of all things human, | think that 
every reader who is frank will admit 
his disappointment. Here and there, 
of course, amusing passages illumi- 
nated by Sydney Smith’s humour, or 
Jeffrey’s slashing and swaggering, re- 
tain a few sparks of fire. The pert- 
ness and petulance of the youthful 
critics is amusing, though hardly in 
the way intended by themselves. But 
as a rule, one may most easily charac- 
terise the contents by saying that few 
of the articles would have a chance of 
acceptance by the editor of a first-rate 
periodical to-day ; and that the major- 
ity belong to an inferior variety of 
what is now called padding — mere 
perfunctory bits of work obviously 
manufactured by the critic out of the 
book before him.” 


This onslaught will take away 
the reader’s breath. There is some- 
thing, we cannot but feel, impious in 
the freedom with which those demi- 
gods are taken down from their 
pedestals, and the softened dust and 
cobwebs of sanctifying time rudely 
brushed off them. For Mr. Leslie 
Stephen it is evident nothing is 
sacred, not even the illusions of a 
hereditary party, the traditions of 
his own craft, the respectful preju- 
dices of the trade. To say that 
Jeffrey and Brougham would be 
turned away from the door of a 
modern editor is like saying some- 
thing disrespectful of the British 
Constitution, a liberty which we 
should not wonder if Mr. Leslie 
Stephen were also capable of taking. 
Brougham he treats everywhere 
with contempt—a contempt against 
which few people, we believe, will 
eare to defend him. The collapse 
of this once brilliant and important 
personage is one of the most extra- 
ordinary things in recent history. 
Why should ovr papas (we do 
not say fathers, which is too large 
a word for the occasion) have 
thought so much of him, and we 
so little? Or was it not even 
the real opinion of the generation 
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that was in his favour, but only 
that his own restless and boynd- 
less activity kept him in the fore- 
ground of everything! Time has 
bowled him over, almost at the first 
blow. Mr. Stephen does not take 
the trouble to prove anything 
against Brougham. “ His writings 
are hopelessly commonplace in sen- 
timent and shipshod in style. His 
garden offers a bushel of potatoes 
instead of a single peach.” (Nota 
good simile this, for the potatoes 
are much the more nourishing and 
useful of the two products, more 
indispensable than peaches, and 
more valuable, if not so delicate, 
which is not, we presume, what Mr. 
Stephen means.) But Jeffrey is not 
dismissed so summarily. In his 
case, with so many points in his fa- 
vour, the critic takes pains to jus- 
tify his judgment. “Jeffrey knew 
history as an English gentleman of 
average cultivation knew it; that 
is to say, not enough to justify him 
in writing about it,’ he tells us. 
“ He knew as much metaphysics as 
a clever lad was likely to pick up 
at Edinburgh during the reign of 
Dugald Stewart.” But it was in 
the region of criticism that his chief 
successes were won, and accordingly 
it is on this ground that his preten- 
sions are most severely assailed. 


“ The greatest triumph that a liter- 
ary critic can win is the early recog- 
nition of genius not yet appreciated 
by his contemporaries. The next test 
of his merits is his capacity for pro- 
nouncing sound judgment upon con- 
troversies which are fully before the 
public ; and finally, no inconsiderable 
merit must be allowed to any critic 
who has a vigorous taste of his own— 
not hopelessly eccentric or silly—and 
expresses it with true literary force. 
If not a judge, he may in that case be 
a useful advocate. What can we say 
for Jeffrey on this understanding? 
Did he ever encourage a rising genius ” 
The sole approach to such a success is 
an appreciative notice of Keats, which 
would be more satisfactory if poor 
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Keats had not been previously assailed 
by the opposition journal, The other 
judgments are for the most part pro- 
nounced upon men already celebrated ; 
and the single phrase which has sur- 
vived is the celebrated ‘This will 
never do, directed against Words- 
worth’s ‘Excursion.’ Every critic 
has a sacred and inalienable right to 
blunder at times, but Jeffrey's blun- 
dering is amazingly systematic and 
comprehensive. In the last of his 
poetical critiques (October 1829) he 
sums up his critical experience. He 
doubts whether Mrs. Hemans, whom 
he is reviewing at the time, will be 
immortal. ‘The tuneful quartos of 
Southey,’ he says, ‘are already little 
better than lumber, and the rich mel- 
odies of Keats and Shelley, and the 
fantastical emphasis of Wordsworth, 
and the plebeian pathos of Crabbe, are 
melting fast from the field of vision. 
The novels of Scott have put out his 
poetry. Even the splendid strains of 
Moore are fading into distance and 
dimness, except when they have been 
married to immortal music; and the 
blazing star of Byron himself is reced- 
ing from its place. of pride.’ Who 
survive this general decay ? Not Cole- 
ridge, who is not even mentioned ; 
nor is Mrs. Hemans secure. The two 
who show least marks of decay are— 
of all people in the world—Rogers and 
Campbell! It is only to be added 
that this summary was republished in 
1843, by which time the true propor- 
tions of the great reputations of the 
period were becoming more obvious 
to the common observer. It seems 
almost incredible now that any sane 
critic should pick out Rogers and 
Campbell as the sole enduring relics 
from the age of Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Keats, Coleridge, and Byron.” 


This is unquestionably true; but 
it is perhaps scarcely generous to 
take from a critic who privately 
was, as the writer has occasion to 
know, in his later years at least, 
most generously kind in his en- 
couragement of young and diffident 
authors, the credit of his praise of 
Keats, which threw a gleam of plea- 
sure over the poor young poet's 
waning days. The insinuation is 
nore petty than becomes Mr, Ste- 
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phen, and somewhat cruel. Enough 
for us that Jeffrey speaks as above 
of the “ splendid strains of Moore” 
as “even” fading when Shelley 
and Wordsworth had already faded. 
After this one scarcely wants more. 
There are, however, many examples 
of contemporary mistakes of this 
kind. Rogers was a social power 
and authority as long as he lived, 
with a glamour about him which, 
without any suggestion of meaner 
motive, might well have dazzled 
those to whom he held open the 
doors of paradises otherwise unat- 
tainable ; and many people believed 
in him. Such a man dies altogether, 
name and fame, the moment that 
his windows are darkened and his 
door closed for ever—not by vulgar 
ingratitude, or as a proof of servile 
and interested admiration, but by 
stern necessity of nature. His 
fame was a pet and cherished yet 
half-conscious illusion on the part 
of those to whom his kindness and 
grateful patronage were in them- 
selves a kind of poetry. 

It is Jeffrey who is Mr. Stephen’s 
chief victim. With Sydney Smith 
he is much more genial, commend- 
ing his Plymley Letters, and in gen- 
eral his originality and individual 
style and character, aud only doubt- 
ing whether he ever “really pene- 
trates to the bottom of the ques- 
tion.” “The only fault to be found 
with his statement of the case, as he 
saw it, is that he makes it rather 
too clear. The arguments are never 
all on one side in any political ques- 
tion, and the writer who sees abso- 
lutely no difficulty, suggests to a 
wary reader that he is ignoring 
something relevant,’ Mr. Stephen 
says, with highly characteristic fine- 
ness of observation ; and very ad- 
mirable aud true, if mingled with 
just that touch of perversity which 
makes the criticism all the more 
piquant, is his severe and dignified 
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reproval of the parson-critic’s failure 
in Christian feeling, as shown in his 
“ inexcusably bitter attacks upon the 
Methodists,” 


“He is thoroughly alarmed and dis- 
gusted by their progress. He thinks 
them likely to succeed, and says that 
if they succeed, ‘happiness will be 
destroyed, reason degraded, and sound 
religion banished from the world,’ and 
that a reign of fanaticism will be suc- 
ceeded by ‘a long period of the gross- 
est immorality, atheism, and debauch- 
ery.’ He is not sure that any palliation 
is possible, but he suggests as possible 
the employment of ridicule, and ap- 
plies it himself most unsparingly. 
When the Methodists try to convert 
the Hindoos, he attacks them furiously 
for endangering the empire. They 
naturally reply that a Christian is 
bound to propagate his belief. The 
answer, says Smith, is short: ‘It is 
not Christianity which is introduced 
(into India), but the debased nonsense 
and mummery of the Methodists, 
which has little’ more to do with the 
Christian religion than it has to do 
with the religion of China.’ The mis- 
sionaries, he says, are so foolish ‘ that 
the natives almost instinctively duck 
and pelt them,’ as, one cannot help 
remembering, missionaries of an earlier 
Christian era had been ducked and 
pelted.” 


This, however, has not much to 
do with the qnestion of the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review,’ since it is not just 


views or right feelings — things 
never quite ‘indispensable, as Mr. 
Stephen knows, to success in litera- 
ture—but literary skill and faculty 
that are in question, And so far 
as these are concerned, it is only 
Jeffrey who is put at the bar and 
examined, so to speak, on his oath. 
Horner is described as “a typical 
representative of those solid, in- 
domitable Scotchmen whom one 
knows not whether to respect for 
their energy or to dread as the 
most intolerable of bores.” On the 
whole, Mr. Stephen’s conclusion is, 
that while the Edinburgh Review- 
ers “enormously raised the tone 
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of periodical literature at the time, 
by opening an arena for perfectly 
independent discussion,” they did 
this not with any fine or lofty im- 
pulse. They did a good thing, but 
not from any good motive, and 
worked very successfully without 
working very well. Perhaps a 
more extended examination of the 
facts would be necessary before 
coming to any decision as to the 
inferiority of the articles written 
by Jeffrey’s young band of unpro- 
fessional /iltérateurs, to those which 
are contributed by the more strictly 
technical men of letters of the 
present time to the pages of con- 
temporary periodicals. 

We have taken up the only 
question treated by Mr. Stephen 
which has not been decided by the 
world, and on which he sets forth 
an original view, still fully open to 
discussion—though there are many 
much better things in his volumes 
than the article on the Edinburgh 
Reviewers, Among these we may 
pause to point out the beautiful 
sketch of Sir Thomas Browne, 
which is a model of delicate draw- 
ing and fine literary perception. 
The old scientific humorist, so 
gravely dignified and circumstan- 
tial, so fantastic in his profound 
seriousness, with the smile almost 
too deep down in his eyes for com- 
mon apprehension, supplies the cri- 
tic with the most sympathetic of 
subjects; and he has done to it the 
fullest justice. 

The questions discussed by Mr. 
Arnold are not literary in the same 
sense as those of Mr, Stephen. 
He has chosen to perpetuate his 
reviews, as we have said, by giv- 
ing them renewed existence in this 
volume; but we have nothing to 
say to reviews. They are excellent 
in their proper place, but that place 
is not here; and their reproduc- 
tion shows either a reckless confi- 
dence in the devotion of the reader, 
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or a sense on the part of the writer 
that nothing but pearis and dia- 
monds, as in the fairy tale, ever 
fell from his own lips. We do not 
pretend to believe in Mr. Matthew 
Arnold to this point, and we do 
not care for his repetitions, Even 
the sketch of Madame Sand and the 
visit which he paid her, is too un- 
important for a book. Itis a graceful 
sketch enough, but very slight and 
flimsy, and not teaching us much 
more about that remarkable person- 
age than a newspaper interviewer 
might bave done, George Sand, or 
else she is belied, was no such 
limpid amiability as he depicts her. 
We remember the tone, full of 
forced and subdued passion, with 
' which an old man who had known 
her in the bloom of life, turned 
from the dreadful photograph which 
in the Paris shop-windows repre- 
sented her later years, with a viv- 
idness much different from Mr. 
Arnold’s somewhat milk-and-water 
reminiscences. “Elle etait belle,” 
said our friend with a kindling of 
old emotion under his large melan- 
choly eyelids; and he added with 
that subdued passion we have re- 
ferred to, the passion of old love 
and hatred which is the keenest 
of mortal sentiments, “elle est 
hideuse !” and so she was in the 
photograph, and in the mind of the 
old comrade who had seen her 
éplucher one heart after another, 
perhaps his own among them, with 
the composure of a goddess. To 
Mr. Arnold she gave a cup of tea, 
and talked in the most admirable 
old-lady-like manner; and his dis- 
course on the subject is full of that 
sweetness which he himself prizes 
so highly, and presents her in the 
softest ideal colours, as a lofty yet 
tender enthusiast without soil or 
stain of earth. We are very willing 
to allot a high place to George Sand 
among her contemporaries, and even 
among the permanent glorics of 
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France, which in some of its 
phases has never had a more skilful 
or more graceful expositor; but we 
decline to accept her as a type of 
the purest and most elevated genius. 

The strength, however, of Mr. 
Arnold’s volume is in its politico- 
moral discussions, with which this 
sketch has a certain connection; for 
it is democracy and equality that 
are his subjects—subjects that can- 
not be treated without large refer- 
ence to France and her experiences 
in both questions. Mr. Arnold in- 
forms us that while the bulk of 
opinion in England is strenuously 
against the principle of equality, 
out of England the feeling is very 
different, and that every Continental 
State which has had the chance, has 
held by the Code Napoléon, the 
system of law founded upon it, and 
specially intended for its promo- 
tion; while America and our own 
distant colonies, without any for- 
mal adherence to the regulations 
of that legal system, have in fact 
very much adopted its characteris- 
tic proviso in respect to the law of 
bequest. But Mr. Arnold seems 
to have confused himself in the 
coils of his own argument, and to 
forget that a law of bequest, what- 
ever it may be, can never be a 
charter of equality to a race or en- 
tire nation. It is one thing to 
equalise property, to prevent the 
maintenance or establishment of 
great estates, and to legislate so 
that every son of a rich parent shall 
have an equal share of his father’s 
possessions—and quite a different 
thing to establish a rule of general 
equality extending to the moneyed 
and the moneyless, the rich and 
the poor. When be speaks of “ the 
social system which equality cre- 
ates in France,” he speaks (of 
course) of a system which entirely 
leaves out all the dangerous classes, 
that prolétariat which has never 
anywhere launched forth such 
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alarming theories or taken such 
startling ways of showing itself as 
in France. La propriété c'est le vol 
is a French doctrine, and there is 
co small number of Frenchmen who 
tremble before the red and horrible 
ghost conjured up by these words. 
That there is, indeed, no country in 
the world where the higher classes 
are subject to such terrible fits of 
panic in respect to the lower, is 
evident to most people who have 
any personal acquaintance with 
them. Mr. Arnold, however, writes 
as if there was a completeness of 
union between class and class on 
the other side of the Channel, which 
our aristocratical principles entirely 
prevented; and with curious disin- 
genuousness contrasts the French 
peasant with the English middle 
class, as if there was no bour- 
geoisie in France, to afford a more 
natural balance to that difficult 
and unlovely portion of the commu- 
nity. In respect to this French 
peasant he quotes from Mr. Hamer- 
ton words to which we could all 
find perfect pendants in opinions 
given of Scots, Irish, and Welsh 
peasants certainly, not to speak 
of the rustic inhabitants of other 
regions: “their manners are excel- 
lent; they have delicate percep- 
tions, they have tact, they have 
a certain refinement which a bru- 
talised peasantry could not pos- 
sibly have.” How often have the 
poor Irish in the midst of their 
poverty, the Highlanders deprived 
of every comfort, been compliment- 
ed in the same way! “But you 
know,” adds Mr. Arnold, “ how often 
it happens in England that a culti- 
vated person talking to one of the 
lower class, or even of the middle 
class, feels, and cannot but feel, tbat 
there is somehow a wall of partition 
between himself and the other, that 
they seem to belong to two different 
worlds. Thoughts, feelings, per- 
ceptions, susceptibilities, language, 
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manners — everything is different. 
Whereas with a French peasant the 
most cultivated man.may find himself 
in sympathy—may feel that he is 
talking to an equal.” This sentence 
might stand with perfect propriety, 
and exactly the same meaning, if the 
reader substituted the words High- 
land gillie (for example) instead 
of French peasant. With many 
persons of that class, the highest 
and most cultivated personages of 
the realm find it perfectly pleasant 
to live: and it might be a curious, 
and, we think, more interesting 
question than this very halting 
comparison between the French and 
English, to ask why it is that the 
gentleman of aristocratical feelings, 
whatever may be the breadth of bis 
political tenets, should always be 
able to find a resting-ground on 
which he can stand side by side 
with the humblest class, and make 
common cause with it ; while nothing 
can overcome his contempt, distrust, 
and dislike for the intermediary 
grade—the so-called middle class? 
Is it because this middle class is 
perpetually pushing upward to in- 
vade the sanctuary of his gentility, 
a thing the peasant is unlikely to 
do? or is it that a man who is pure 
peuple (we use the French word, as 
more expressive of what we mean 
than the English) recovers his simple 
standing-ground of humanity by the 
absence of all possible claims to any 
social position which could bring 
him within the notice of his supe- 
riors? It would seem as if Mr. 
Arnold, in his admiration for the 
peasant, had forgotten altogether 
that there is such a thing as an epi- 
cier in the French world both of life 
and letters; but Frenchmen in 
general, we think, are very well 
acquainted with it, and not much 
more respectful of it than the Eng- 
lish gentleman is of his ideal shop- 
keeper, that universal pariah whom 
all men permit themselves to despise. 
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When Mr. Arnold goes further, 
and contrasts what he calls “the 
goodness and agreeableness of life 
there” with (what he calls) the 
‘“‘hideousness and immense ennui” 
of life here—a life “against which 
the instinct of self-preservation in 
humanity rebels”—it is very diffi- 
cult indeed to know how to classify 
the facts on either side, and come 
to any absolute certainty about 
them. That life may be good 
and agreeable to the Frenchman 
we are willing to allow; though 
it is curious to remark that, ac- 
cording to French writers them- 
selves, there is nothing so killing, 
so oppressive, so terrible, as the 
ennut of that provincial life in 
France which some Englishmen 
hold up as delightful. But the real 
question for us is not the delight 
which the Frenchman finds in his 
way of living, but whether it is 
quite certain that it would be equally 
good and agreeable for all, To the 
mass of English men and English 
women a French house is the em- 
blem of discomfort, and French 
habits entirely unattractive. What- 
ever Mr. Matthew Arnold may think, 
we sincerely believe that to sit for 
hours in front of a café, or even 
under the pretty lamps and green 
branches of the Champs Elvsées, is 
a kind of pleasure which very soon 
palls upon those who are not to the 
raanner born, and that even the 
stuffiest domestic parlour would, for 
a continuance, be found on the whole 
the more amusing of the two, No 
doubt we should all like to have 
the entrées to those salons, more 
easily to be found in books than 
in real life, where the finest of 
French wits keep up the brilliant 
ball of conversation to the delight 
of all listeners, Yes; and so should 
we like to visit at those houses in 
London where the best of English 
society assembles, Very probably 
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we should find the talk more bril- 
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liant, animated, and eloquent in the 
former, and nothing would please 
us more than to make the compari- 
son; but when we descend to the 
lower levels—the common strain of 
existence which we have all some 
possibilities of observing—we feel 
great doubts as to any unspeaka- 
ble advantage to be derived from a 
change. Indoors, a French cottage 
is not nearly so cheerful, so bright 
and cleanly to look at, as an English 
one. A French appartement is 
much more monotonous in its as- 
pect, in its inevitable furniture— 
much less attaching and individual, 
as well as less comfortable, than an 
English house; and as for the live- 
lier existence with which we are 
often vaguely tantalised, what is it / 
—a routine not less fixed and un- 
alterable than that life of hideous 
exactness and immense ennui which 
we are said to live. If the reader 
who may not have the opportunity 
of judging for himself, will take, 
for instance, from the less objection- 
able class of French novels, his data 
upon which to construct a pictare of 
French domestic life, he will find 
very little in it of this superlative 
“‘ goodness and agreeableness” which 
make France so happy. He will nad 
its main features to be in very broth- 
erly accord with our own,—perhaps 
a little more society, a little more 
ease of visiting, a weekly reception 
instead of our occasional and more 
formal parties, a greater frequency 
of holiday excursions; but these 
compensated for by a spare inter- 
nal life, a more contracted domestic 
centre, a keener economy descend- 
ing to all the cheese-parings and 
candle-ends of living. As for that 
blessed rule of equality, there is 
not much sign of it in the strict 
exclusivism of the faubourg, or 
in that most servile snobbishness 
which makes the French nouveaux 
riches glide out of their very name, 
if they can strain a de something or: 
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other out of any little bit of newlhy- 
acquired property. Mr. Arnold may 
say that these are petty details not 
worthy to be taken into account as 
against his large and blissful tableau 
of French beatitude. But the beati- 
tude is vague, and the details are 
within the reach of individual eye- 
sight. France is a noble and great 
country worthy of all respect and 
sympathy, and from whom we may 
learn various lessons as she from us. 
But it is as foolish to erect her into 
a model, and regard her asa Para- 
dise, as it is to throw stones at her 
and call her names according to the 
old, neighbourly way. 

A more just ground for this 
vaunting of France and her supe- 
riority will be found, however, in 
the Essay called “ Porro Unum est 
Necessarium,” which treats of the 
respective advance of France and 
England in what it is usual to call 
secondary education. Taking Mr. 
Arnold’s statistics to be beyond 
question, our inferiority is marked 
indeed; and at the present crisis 
of French educational affairs, the 
reader will find much information 
and interest in this paper. The 
French lycée ought to have one 
enormous advantage in the fact 
that it receives boys of all grades 
(save the highest and lowest), in a 
true and noble republicanism which 
-eannot but benefit, one would think, 
the future brotherliness of French 
men. So the old grammar schools 
in their day brought young squire 
and yeoman and burgher’s son to- 

ether, and so did the parish schools 
of old Scotland, weaving links of 
tender association which were hard 
to break, Oddly enough, Mr. Ar- 
nold takes no notice of this real 
‘chance for equality. 

These national comparisons bring 
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us with curious appropriateness 
to the consideration of a small 
but remarkable series* of books 
which have attracted attention on 
all hands, and which in an ex- 
tremely delicate and subtle way, 
without any obtrusion cf their aim 
upon the world, have been quiet- 
ly at work for some time with 
much elaboration and suggestive- 
ness, though outwardly with a 
shadowy and sketchy manner, 
which has disarmed suspicion, on 
the elucidation of the American 
character, and its difficulties in re- 
spect to other national develop- 
ments. We think we do not err 
in attributing this motive to the 
remarkable social sketches scarcely 
to be called tales, since they are in 
general the most unfinished and in- 
conclusive of episodes, with which 
the circumstantial simplicity of the 
author’s name is in a kind of hu- 
morous keeping. His “j'.” at once 
defies and excites curiosity, just as 
the close adherence to fact of all 
his details and remorseless incom- 
pleteness of all his stories may 
be said to do.. Nothing can be 
more like life than the abrupt 
chapter lightly begun, rising into 
perhaps tragical importance, then 
breaking off as by some sport of 
merely wanton fate, and coming 
to nothing, which is the favourite 
form in which he works, This is 
very like life, and it is very unlike 
art, whose mission it is to draw 
completeness out of the irregular- 
ities of fact, and console us with 
some sense of attainable colicrence 
and symmetry in existence. It is 
not a vulgar necessity for a pleasur- 
able sensation wherewith to soothe 
and satisfy the reader, that makes 
the episode of youthful love, which 
in our 
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lives, the selected portion of them 
for all the lighter uses of poetry 
and fiction. Barring life itself, 
which is a tragedy, and can, what- 
ever happens, end only in a grave, 
the period of youth, ending legiti- 
mately in marriage, is at once the 
most dramatic and the most detach- 
able of our lives. Marriage is the 
only absolute break in life which, 
though a beginning, affords at the 
same time an end, and reconciles all 
the necessities of story-telling; and 
no drama satisfies the mind in its 
natural and healthy condition which 
does not rouad itself off with some- 
thing definite, a conclusion, an 
event. To this all languages and 
all times bear testimony. Never- 
theless, when now and then some 
artist of special endowmenis re- 
fuses the bondage of art, abandons 
the necessities of dramatic complete- 
ness, and throws us into a vague 
eternity of wistful suggestions, such 
as that in which so many minds 


consciously float and wander—going 
through all the anguishes and ex- 
citements, which ought to bring a 
conclusion of one kind or another, 


but always breaking off, never 
attaining, beginning again in end- 
less and_ listless renewal, finding 
every occasion manqué, and every 
new turn of the wheel as continu- 
ous yet as incoherent as before— 
the effect of his delicate perversity 
is great. It is only, however, when 
it is apparent that some other and 
perhaps greater motive than that 
of the simple artist actuates him, 
that we begin to be aware how the 
very. fragmentary character of his 
work, its broken lights, its aimless 
passions, its catastrophes manqués, 
may be serving a hetter purpose 
than any regularity of art. 

This leading purpose we find in 
Mr. James’s apparently evident in- 
tention to set forth his country- 
men and countrywomen with all 
the singular circumstances which 
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affect their position and give them 
a special character of their own 
apart from other races—auz prises 
with those other races, and work- 
ing out, through all the difficulties 
and mutual misunderstandings of 
the contact, the special chapter of 
human experience which is most at- 
tractive to them, and without which 
(it would seem) they do not fully 
esteem or understand themselves. 

Though the deep of human variety 
is infinite, and every great artist 
till the end of time will no doubt 
go on drawing new individualities 
out of the inexhaustible well of poeti- 
cal being, yet there is no longer much 
room for novelty in the possible cir- 
cumstances of modern life. Roman- 
tic and extraordinary adventures 
are scarcely prized as they used to 
be, acd the ideal transcript of our 
common lives in which imagination 
has so long worked, and which is, 
we believe, its best subject, grows 
wearisome by much repetition. It 
is scarcely possible to imagine a re- 
source more aitractive to one who 
knows it enough to be able to use 
it, than the position of the Ameri- 
can in Europe, with its mixture of 
knowledge and ignorance, its almost 
childhood yet maturity, its com- 
mand of all which mere education 
can impart, and deficiency in that 
which only practical acquaintance 
with the older world can supply. 
Mr. James possesses this knowledge ; 
and though he blows no national 
trumpet, nor ever indulges in flights 
of patriotism — nay, thongh he 
makes no secret of his affection to, 
perhaps his preference for, the older 
countries of the globe—he has, or else 
we are greatly mistaken, a very warm 
and determined purpose to elevate 
his countrymen in the eyes of the 
world,—to show their side of the 
question, their disgust and impa- 
tience with the fictitious circum- 
stances of our older civilisation, their 
indignant superiority to some of our 
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meannesses, their scorn of our vul- 
garities as opposed to their own, 
their wonder at our misconceptions, 
and sometimes proud contempt for 
them as unworthy even the effort 
of clearing up. Above all, it is in 
his American women that Mr. James 
shows us this delicate impatience, 
disappointment, and dolorous sur- 
prise, mingled with a fresh enthu- 
siasm for, and visionary love of, the 
old England which was Shakes- 
peare’s, and is theirs as well as 
ours, which gives bitterness to the 
pang of actual encounter. He has 
given us this picturesque and re- 
markable contrast under various 
lights. In the ‘ American’ he has 
placed his ideal countryman in con- 
tact and conflict with French society 
and its rigid rules and impassable 
barriers. In the ‘Europeans,’ it is 
a pair from the Old World, whom 
we cannot call English, nor French, 
nor German, but who seem a 


mélange of all these nationalities, 
and of the species of adventurer as 
well—who are brought in contact 
with the equally rigid, though very 
different, social regulations of Amer- 


ican life. In the “International 
Episode” we have a direct contrast 
between American and English 
society. These productions are all 
of one series, not much more than 
chapters in one book, fragments 
broken off, which may hereafter— 
should Mr. James, as he grows older, 
become more affected by the ordi- 
nary desire of humanity for some 
conclusion and solid ground upon 
which to rest his foot-—be supple- 
mented and completed, for anything 
we can tell to the contrary. But 
as they stand there is no comple- 
tion, no addition necessary. They 
are essays of national revelation— 
the American side of the question: 
how it strikes them in distinction 
from the less original and remark- 
able expression of how it strikes us. 
The Transatlantic writer would be 
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more than human if he did not, 
insensibly perhaps—it might even 
be involuntarily—give his country- 
man by far the best of it. His 
American in France is as fine a 
fellow as his conscience will per- 
mit him to make of an unculti- 
vated and unenlightened, though 
Jarge and manly type. Whereas 
his European in America is a 
shabby bit of an agreeable ad- 
venturer—nothing but cultivation 
and good manners and emptiness. 
In the same way the American 
Jadies of the third sketch, bewil- 
dered and disgusted by the gradg- 
ing response that is made in London 
to their own unbounded hospitali- 
ties on the other side, are, by the 
mere nature of the case, in a ‘position 
curiously superior to that of the 
Englishmen who, for their part, bad 
accepted every civility, it is true, 
by a kind of gentle compulsion, 
and who are really puzzled how to 
return these civilities, and truly 
ashamed of themselves for their 
inability to do so. Lord Lambeth 
looks very small beside Bessie Alden. 
It is the case throughout. We all 
look smal! beside the more mag- 
nanimous, the more liberal and 
noble being of our visiters, There 
is an unconscious elevation in their 
ignorance which shows against the 
petty background of our convention- 
al familiarity with the fade routine 
and vulgar prejudices of our Old 
World life. 


The ‘American’ was the work 


'by which Mr. James won the atten- 


tion of the English public, and it 


is perhaps the most forcible of his 


productions; but it is much the 
least delicate, and the real per- 
plexities of the situation, which 
were quite enough to tax any reason- 
able imagination, are complicated 
by an absurdly unreal bit of melo-. 
drama quite unsuited to the scene, 
and impossible to the author 
who has not any pencils at his 
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disposal black enough or rough 
enough for work of this description. 
The story is naif in the extreme— 
almost what a Frenchman would 
call brutal in its simplicity. A 
rich, prosperous, ignorant, wandering 
American, fresh from San Francisco 
and potential money-making, and en- 
tirely unacquainted with fine society, 
finds himself in Paris; and after 
a few adventures to begin with—in 
one of which he signalises the sim- 
plicity of his uninstractedness by 
buying, for two thousand franes, the 
worthless copy of a picture in the 
Louvre, “for he admires the squint- 
ing Madonna of the young lady with 
the boyish coiffure, because he thinks 
the young lady herself uncommonly 
taking,” and giving a commission for 
a number of others to the same 
extremely improper young person 
—he announces, with the utmost 
frankness and sincerity, his inten- 
tions in a more important matter :— 


“Since you ask me,” said Newman, 
“TI will say frankly that I want ex- 
tremely to marry. It is time, to: be- 
gin with: before I know it, I shall be 
forty. And then I’m lonely, and help- 
less, and dull. But if I marry now, so 
long as I didn’t do it in hot haste when 
I was twenty, I must do it with my 
eyes open. I want to do the thing in 
handsome style. I not only want to 
make no mistakes, but I want to make 
a great hit. I want to take my pick. 
My wife must be a magnificent wo- 
man.” 

“Voila ce qui s’appelle parler!” 
cried Mrs. Tristram. 

‘Oh, I have thought an immense 
deal about it.” 

‘*Perhaps you think toomuch, The 
best thing is simply to fall in love.” 

‘*When I find the woman who 
pleases me I shall love her enough. 
My wife snall be very comfortable.” 

“You are superb. There’s a chance 
for the magnificent woman.” 

‘Yon are not fair,” Newman rejoin- 
ed. ‘‘ You draw a fellow out and put 
him off his guard, and then you laugh 
at him.” 

“T assure you,” said Mrs. Tristram, 
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“that Iam very serious. To prove it, 
I will make you a proposal. Should 
you like me, as they say here, to marry 
you?’ 

“To hunt up a wife for me ?”’ 

‘She is already found. I will bring 
you together.” 

“Oh, come,” said Tristram, “ we 
don’t keep a matrimonial bureau. He 
will think you want your commission.” 

‘* Present me to a woman who comes 
up to my notions,” said Newman, “ and 
I will marry her to-morrow.” 

‘“‘You have a strange tone about it, 
and I don’t quite understand you, | 
didn’t suppose you would be so cold- 
blooded and calculating.” 

Newman was silenta while. ‘“‘ Well,” 
he said at last, “ I want a great woman. 
I stick to that. That’s one thing I can 
treat myself to; and if it is to be had, I 
mean tohaveit. What else have I toiled 
and struggled for all these years? I have 
succeeded, and now what am I to do 
with my success? To make it perfect, 
as I see it, there must be a beautiful 
woman perched on the pile like a statue 
ona monument. She must be as good 
as she is beautiful, and as clever as she 
is good. I can give my wife a good 
deal, so I am not afraid to ask a good 
deal myself. She shall have every- 
thing a woman can desire ; I shall not 
even object to her being too good for 
me; she may be cleverer and wiser 
than I can understand, and I shall 
only be the better pleased. I want 
to possess, in a word, the best article 
in the market.” 

“This is very interesting,” said Mre, 
Tristram. ‘‘I like to see a man know 
his own mind.” 

“T have known mine for a long 
time,” Newman wenton. ‘I made up 
my mind tolerably early in life that a 
beautiful wife was the thing best worth 
having here below. It is the greatest 
victory over circumstances. When I 
say beautiful, I mean beautiful in mind 
and in manners as well as in person. 
It is a thing every man has an equal. 
right to; he may get it if he can.” 


This supreme acquisition, alas! 
turns out not to be so easy as Mr. 


Newman, with his pockets full of 
dollars .and his Foe ambition, 
thinks; but his mind is com- 
pletely set upon it. “I am not 
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afraid of a foreigner,” he says when 
his friend Mrs, Tristram proposes to 
him her friend, a beautiful Parisian. 
“« Besides, I rather like the idea of 
taking in Europe too. It enlarges 
the field of selection.” In short, 
this offspring of the New World, 
without antecedents of his own, 
without anything but his great 
fortune and the qualities by which 
he has made it, is determined to 
spend this fortune of his upon the 
very best thing that is to be got 
for the money—the finest, noblest, 
and most beautiful that the Old 
World can supply. And such is 
his originality, his indomitable 
character, and the genuine feeling 
in him, that he actually makes a 
conquest of the lady herself,—a 
perfect creature, who is, as may be 
supposed, not half so charming 
as oue of Mr, James’s imperfect 
American women. The story is 


very striking and amusing so long 


as it relates the prowess of Mr. 
Newman, and how he conquered 
every obstacle in his path. We 
confess, however, that we can 
neither comprehend why Madame 
ia Marquise and M. le Marquis de 
Bellegarde, the mother and elder 
brother of the incomparable Claire, 
should have sanctioned the engage- 
ment in the first place—or why, hav- 
ing done so, they should immedi- 
ately have broken it off. Such a 
acandal would have been, one wou!d 
think, worse even than the marriage 
itself. The end of the book is very 
melodramatic. There is a wonder- 
ful family secret, of which Newman 
gets possession, and by means of 
which be attempts to bully the old 
lady and her son; but he comes no 
speed, and after a great many strik- 
ing scenes, and some very halting 
ones, his brief dream is over. He 
has fallen in love with thie beauti- 
ful lady, in his way. She satisfies 
him entirely. She is the very 
crown he has desired to his fortune. 
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“What he felt was an intense all- 
consuming tenderness;” and _ his 
straightforward devotion so worked 
upon her, that when at last she 
consents to marry him, and is try- 
ing to account for the gradual 
growth of her satisfaction in him— 
“ The only reason ” she says, and 
pauses, “ Your only reason is that 
you love me,” he murmured, with 
an eloquent gesture; and for want 
of a better reason Madame de Cintré 
reconciled herself to this one. 

The reader understands complete- 
ly Newman’s absolute and intense 
desire to get an exquisite wife as 
the best thing in the world; but 
it is less easy to comprehend 
the transaction when it comes this 
length ; and from the date of the 
mysterious breaking off all is in- 
comprehensible. The story will 
not bear examination. But the 
position of the shrewd yet vision- 
ary Californian, in face of so many 
forces which he has no understand- 
ing of—his confidence that he can 
overcome the difficulties before him, 
and his hopeless and helpless defeat 
by what have seemed to him mere 
thin ghosts of Old World prejudice 
—is very ably and skilfully shown. 
From the moment when we find 
him full of admiration for the bad 
copy made by the young lady who 
was “uncommonly taking,” his 
ignorance and_ self-confidence, his 
determination to do and have the 
very best of everything, and total 
incapacity to understand the force 
and meaning of all that is against 
him, are kept before us with the nfost 
distinct and happy reality. His ig- 
norance is great, but he bas instincts 
which are finer than instruction. He 
does not know that Mademoiselle 
Nioche’s picture is very bad, but 
he knows the perfection of woman- 
hood which he is in search of when . 
he sees it, and is never for a moment 
tempted to make an ideal of the bad 
little painter, though he buys her pic- 
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ture. He thinks, on the other hand, 
_ignorantly and foolishly, that the 
pride of the decayed family in the 
Faubourg is one of the things which 
stitch a man as he is bound to subdue. 
But though he is thus stumbling 
about in “a world not realised,” 
and is altogether worsted and over- 
thrown, he never loses our sym- 
pathy ; we cannot think of him 
as vain or ignorant, though his 
ideas are so. His confidence in 
himself, though so unjustifiable, has 
always a certain nobleness in it; 
and he is never vulgar, nor com- 
monplace, nor petty, but has in 
him a large and magnanimous na- 
ture—something princely and fine, 
notwithstanding the sharp limita- 
tions of his experience, his ignor- 
ance and false security. The Old 


World crushes the representative of 
the New. It erects before him cruel, 
incomprehensible barriers, and sucks 
the soul out of him, and remorse- 
lessly cuts off all his hopes, 


He is 
no match for it, though he thinks 
at first that he is far more than a 
match. This is the way in which 
aristocratic France deals with the 
American. It baffles him, con- 
founds him, cuts off his ambition 
and his ideal, and makes an end of 
~ what was to have been so good—his 
future, the reward of his exertions, 
the fine dream upon which he had 
concentrated all his hopes. 

England treats with less cruelty 
the American woman whom Mr. 
James presents to us, with a touch 
of indulgence for the mother coun- 
try, as ‘the representative of the 
New: World in London. We find 
Miss Bessie Alden first at home in 
the multitudinous life of an Ameri- 
ean watering-place, where the whole 
population sits out in breezy veran- 
das (called piazzas in native phrase- 
ology) within sight of the sea, in 
white dresses, and talks. To this 
society arrive two Englishmen, 


Lord Lambeth and Mr. Percy Beau- 
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mont, who are made very much of 
by the pretty wife and beautiful 
sister of the New York man of 
business, to whom they have been 
introduced. Bessie Alden, the sis- 
ter, is a Boston young lady, not 
accustomed to the gaiety of the 
New- Yorkers, and much impressed 
by her first encounter with an 
Englishman. The picture is very 
pretty and charming. * The girl 
looks at the handsome, somewhat 
dull, very ignorant, and perfectly 
good-tempered and good-mannered 
Englishman with a little awe, To 
her he is a type of that cultivated 
and beautiful Old World, full of 
associations, full of poetry, about 
which she has been reading all her 
days, and to see which is, as she 
says, the dream of her life. She 
finds in him everything that is most 
attractive to the imagination and 
most unlike what Americans have. 
He is a nobleman, a Jerd, a duke’s 
son, a complete impersonation of 
the strange, fascinating, and so dif- 
ferent life of the old country. But 
though she is infinitely attracted 
by the phenomena of his existence, 
Miss Bessie is never fascinated by 
the individual, whom Mr. James has 
made, we are obliged to say, a some- 
what silly and stupid young man, 
though he is very carefully attired 
in the fragmentary talk and anxious 
avoidance of all pretence at anything 
better, which is characteristic of Eng- 
lishmen, The situation will remind 
the reader of that audacious and bril- 
liant study of American manners to 
which we may be forgiven a passing 
reference—the Tender Recollections 
of Miss Irene Macgillicuddy. One 
could almost fancy that it was in 
a little natural national irritation 
against that revelation of the New 
York young lady and her mode of 
treating the wandering Englishmen 
that Mr. James undertook his ver- 
sion of his countrywoman, Yet 
the picture of the life of Newport, 
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the talk and the sociability, is char- 
acteristic enough, very odd to Eng- 
lish eyes, and perceptibly the same, 
though taken from a less malicious 
oint of view, as the society of 
rene Macgillicuddy. Itis, however, 
when his gay and elegant and beau- 
tifully-dressed and pretty-mannered 
Americans come to London that 
Mr. James’s intentions become ap- 
parent. We are doubtful whether 
his indictment is most against the 
British aristocracy for not rushing 
to throw itself at the feet of Mrs. 
Westgate and Miss Alden, or against 
Mrs. Westgate for expecting this 
rush, Both are involved in the 
pretty and lively talk of the lady, 
who, conscious of having taken so 
many Englishmen to her heart in 
America, is delicately and gaily bit- 
ter as to the absence of all return on 
their part when she appears in their 
kingdom. Lord Lambeth is most 
anxious to return their civilities, 
and devotes himself to their service ; 
but he cannot make his duchess- 
mother equally eager, and the whole 
brilliant little episode collapses in 
the inferred refusal by Bessie of her 
noble lover, which is caused, we are 
not sure whether by her indiffer- 
ence to himself, or by her indig- 
nant perception of the manner in 
which her proud innocence is re- 
garded by all around him. Thus it 
all comes to nothing once more; 
and the pretty Americans go forth 
“to spread their conquests further,” 
into the gayer French world, where 
they apparently expect a better re- 
ception, but where, as Mr. James 
has already shown us, still more 
tragic and incomprehensible hostil- 
ities lurk, 

Thus we are made to see the 
generous open-heartedness of Amer- 
ican society, and the mean jealousy 
and unresponsiveness of our own. 
But do not let us say our own— 
for Mrs. Westgate is charmingly 
naive in her determination to see no 
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society worthy of her which does 
not include all the dukes and duch- 
esses, personages whom most of us 
scarcely take into account at all as 
indispensable to enjoyment. . 


“I don’t want any superior second- 
rate society,” (said this charming wo- 
man) ; “I want the society I have been 
accustomed to. ‘The first time 1 came 
to London I went out to dine. After 
dinner, in the drawing-room I had 
some conversation with an old lady. 
. . . I forget what she talked about ; 
but she presently said, in allusion to 
something we were discussing, ‘Oh, 
you know the aristocracy do so-and-so 
—but in one’s own class of life it is 
very different.’ In one’s own class of 
life! What is a poor unprotected 
American woman to do in a country 
where she is liable to have that sort of 
thing said to her?” 


This is perhaps the most delicate 
and refined snobbishness that was 
ever put upon record, and Mr, James 
evidently knows the ways of think- 
ing of his people. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, on his side, would no doubt 
be edified to see how little his 
favourite class of gentlemen, who 
are “not of the nobility, but with 
the accomplishments and tastes of 
an upper class,” satisfy the re- 
quirements of the wives of New 
York merchants, These ladies 
take all the conventionalities of 
society aw grand sérieux. They 
are wounded by the fact that Her 
Grace must walk before them out 
of a room; yet they feel them- 
selves not in the society to which 
they have been accustomed when 
they are not with the duchesses, 
The picture is very amusing, and 
characteristic, and full of candour. 
Miss Alden, however, who is from 
Boston, is very desirous of carrying 
with her into the best society an- 
other class not always found there 
—“the eminent people—the auth- 
ors and artists—the clever people.” 
“ We hold them in great honour; 
they go to the best dinner-parties,” 
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she says, with delightful simplicity. 
The young Bostonian is not less 
conscious of her superiority to “the 
distinguishe? people” than is the 
Marquis of Lambeth; but her sense 
of her power to do them honour is 
much more lively. Altogether there 
have been few things more piquant 
in recent literature than this con- 
trast and contact of the Old World 
and the New, The American in 
France had much the worse of the 
conflict. |The Americaine in Eng- 
land carries off the honours, though 
they are somewhat barren. 

Want of space prevents us from 
noticing the other works of the 
series. The “ Europeans,” as we 
have said, are very shabby repre- 
sentatives of the Old World ir the 
New—not at all on the same level 
as Newman and the Newport ladies; 
and nobody on this side of the At- 
lantic will grudge Mr. James his 
easy victory over them, which is 
very shadowy and indistinct at the 
same time. We never really know 
what they want, to start with—and 
we are left in some uncertainty as 
to what they obtain. The story 
of Daisy Miller has a different 
motif from the others. It is a 
purely American picture; and the 
strange, beautiful, dainty, inno- 
cent, and very foolish little Ameri- 
can girl, with her ignorant defiance 
of all rules, is criticised and con- 
demned by Americans abroad, not 
by the society native to the places 
which she scandalises. The won- 
derful mother, and still more won- 
derful little boy, are figures which 
must be quite familiar to every fre- 
quenter of foreign hotels; but we 
never met anything so daring as 
Daisy herself. The end of the story 
is unnecessarily tragic. The poor 
little pretty trifler might surely have 
been shipped home to Schenectady, 
and let off with her life. There is 
one other little sketch in Mr. James’s 
last volume which is wonderfully 
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pretty and pathetic, and which he 
calls “Four Meetings.” It is the 
story of a little New England gover- 
ness, whose “ dream of her life” it 
has been, as with Bessie Alden, to 
go to “ Europe,” and who saves up 
her money with a kind of passion 
for thisend. She comes to Europe, 
meets, and is immediately victimised 
by, an American cousin in France, 
to whom her money is needful, and 
goes back again penniless but un- 
complaining, having spent but thir- 
teen hours in that Europe for which 
she had so longed. It is cruel. 
One instinctively puts one’s hand 
in one’s pocket, wondering would it 
not have been possible somehow to 
make up Miss Caroline Spencer’s 
loss? But it is the author’s réle to 
represent himself as entirely passive 
in such matters; and, on the other 
hand, it would have spoiled the 
story. Mr. James cannot refrain 
from another covert fling at the 
Old World, by representing his deli- 
cate little martyr as saddled in per- 
petuity with a vulgar Frenchwoman, 
the supposed widow of the cousin 
who robbed her; but the picture of 
the heroine is very touching in its 
faint colours and delicate outline, 
and gives us a pang of sympathy, 
even though we feel that the pain 
is unnecessary, and that surely the 
American lady at the hotel must 
have managed some way of making 
it up to the sufferer. 

We recommend to romancers of 
all nations, who may happen to have 
the necessary knowledge, this mode 
of setting forth the mutual griev- 
ances of their countries, We have 
ourselves in England discussed 
America at great length by means 
of wandering novelists; but no- 
body before Mr. James has hit upon 
this delicate and subtle way of 
showing how superior the one race 
is to the other, while saying some- 
thing not ill-natured, at the same 
time, of the other too, 
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THE MANDOLINATA 


Tue night is still, the windows are open, 
The air with odours is sweet ; 

Hark! some one is humming the Mandolinata 
Along the open street, 

The Mandolinata! Ah me! as I hear it, 
Before me you seem to rise 

From the other world, with your gentle presence, 

Your tender and smiling eyes, 


How we jested together, and hummed together 
That old and threadbare song, 

With forced intonations and quaint affectations, 
That ended in laughter long! 

How oft in the morning beneath your window 
I framed to it bantering words, 

And heard from within your sweet voice answer 
With a flute-tone like a bird’s! 


And you opened your shutters and sang, “ Good morning, 
O Troubadour, gallant and gay !” 

And I chanted, “ O lovely and lazy lady, 
I die of this long delay ! 

Oh, hasten, hasten!” “I’m coming, I’m coming, 
Thy lady is coming to thee ;” 

And then you drew back in your chamber laughing— 
Oh, who were so foolish as we ? 


Ah me! that vision comes up before me ; 
How vivid and young and gay ! 

Ere Death like a sudden blast blew on you, . 
And swept life’s blossoms away. 

Buoyant of spirit, and glad and happy, 
And gentle of thought and heart ; 

Ah! who would believe you were mortally wounded, 
So bravely you played your part? 


We veiled our fears and our apprehensions, 
With hopes that were all in vain ; 

It was only a sudden cough and spasm 
Betrayed the inward pain. 

In the midst of our jesting and merry laughter, 
We turned aside to sigh, 

Looked out of the window, and all the landscape 

Grew dim to the brimming eye. 
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And at last, one pleasant summer morning, 
When roses were all in bloom, 

Death gently came with the wandering breezes 
To bear your spirit home. 

A smile on your lips—a tender greeting— 
And all that was once so gay 

Was still and calm, with a perfect sadness, 
And you had passed away. 


W. W.S. - 





Turoveu the casement the wind is moaning, 
On the pane the ivy crawls, 

The fire is faded to ashes, 
And the black brand, broken, falls, 


The voices are gone, but I linger, 
And silence is over all ; 

Where once there was music and laughter 
Stands Death in the empty ball. 


There is only a dead rose lying, 
Faded and crushed on the floor; 
And a harp whose strings are broken, 

That Love will play no more. 


W. W. 5. 





{THE AFFGHAN PEACE AND OUR NEW FRONTIER, 


Arter the great strain of the 
Russo-Turkish difficulty, and the 
moral victory which her Majesty’s 
Government won for European law, 
by a courage and patience scarcely 
paralleled in diplomacy, the Affghan 
peace seems a comparatively minor 
triumph. Yet in the influence 
which it promises to exercise upon 
Asiatic politics, and through these 
upon the peace of Europe—in its 
bearing upon the Eastern interests 
of Great Britain, and in its relation 
to the future of al! those countries 
whose politics are intersected by one 
or other side of the Eastern Ques- 
tion—the Treaty of Gandamak is 
scarcely of less importance than the 
Treaty of Berlin. To say that it 
bas secured us “peace with hon- 





our” is to say very little. The 
country could have expected noth- 
ing less from the present Adminis- 
tration, But the Treaty of Ganda- 
mak provides us with more than an 
honourable and equitable outcome 
from a very serious difficulty. Ithas 
solved the one great problem with 
which the ablest Indian statesmen 
of the generation since the Crimean 
war have shrunk from dealing. It 
has fixed definite limits to the indef- 
inite aims of Russia in the direction 
of our Indian possessions. It has 
given the States contiguous to In- 
dia an unmistakable intimation of 
our intention to jealously guard the 
possessions that we have won. And 
last, but not least, it has transform- 
ed the Affghan country from the 
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“buffer” which it was assumed to 
be under the “ neutral zone” theory 
—a buffer which, as it turned out, 
could be used in two ways—into a 
really strong buttress of the Indian 
empire. 

In the history of the Central 
Asian Question, the Treaty of Gan- 
damak ends a most momentous 
epoch which begins with Prince 
Gortschakoff’s Circular of November 
1864. That manifesto plainly fore- 
shadowed, even before British poli- 
ticians could bring themselves to 
believe it possible, an ultimate col- 
lision of territorial interests between 
Russia and the Indian empire. Our 
own Eastern experience warned us 
that the “imperious necessity,” 
which, as Prince Gortschakoff ad- 
mitted, had forced the Russian 
outposts down to the Jaxartes, 
could not be arrested by the limita- 
tions which the Czar’s Government 
then laid down, not with too great 
strictness, perhaps, to its Central 
Asian administrators. We have 
never put too severe a construction 
upon Russia’s successive aggressions 
in the Turkistan Khanates, notwith- 
standing the apparent bad faith 
which she kept with the Powers of 
Europe in her encroachments. She 
could no more have paused at the 
Jaxartes than the East India Com- 
pany could have pulled up at the 
Karumnassa; and her assurances 
of finality were subject to the over- 
ruling of events just as ours had 
been. Even her advances to the 
late Ameer, Shere Ali Khan, made 
though they were under false pre- 
tences, were not without a colour 
of excuse. The opposition between 
Great Britain and Russia on the 
subject of the Porte’s dependencies, 
and the not remote possibility of 
the two Powers being brought into 
relations of active hostility, certainly 
presented a strong temptation, if it 
did not altogether justify the Czar’s 
Ministers in seeking to annoy her 


Majesty’s Government on the In- 
dian frontier. If we take into 
account the relations of the two 
Powers little more than a year ago, 
the Russian intrigue to incite Shere 
Ali against his British alliance seems 
as natural a piece of policy’as were 
Lord Lytton’s endeavours by means 
of special missions to recall the late 
Ameer to his duty. It would say- 
our of political puritanism to judge 
the conduct of Russia in the Aff- 
ghan imbroglio by a lofty moral 
standard, We are quite willing to 
concede that she acted as seemed 
best for her own interests, and that 
her circumstances warranted her in 
doingso. The essence of her offence 
consisted in the fact that all the 
while she was playing her game with 
the late Ameer, she was intention- 
ally deceiving the European Powers 
as to the facts as well as the objecis 
of her diplomacy. On the other 
hand, what the Indian Government 
did was done in the light of day, 
and under the eyes of the States of 
both Europe and Asia. We never 
for a moment sought to dissemble 
either the aims of our policy or the 
self-interest which actuated them. 
For the Ameer Shere Ali Khan 
there was far less excuse. It is true 
that he had his own grievances 
against the Indian Governinent, but 
these were presumably sunk when 
he consented to become its benefi- 
ciary. His original antipathy to the 
English had been aggravated by 
the cold way in which Lord Law- 
rence’s government stood aloof 
while he was struggling with his 
brothers, now for the throne, now 
for life and liberty. But Lord 
Mayo’s kindness had to all appear- 
ance erased those recollections from 
Shere Ali’s memory. Then, when 
Lord Northbrook’s indifference to 
the Ameer’s appeals for assurance of 
support against the Russian advance 
had the unfortunate effect of casting 
Shere Ali adrift from the British 
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alliance, Lord Lytton was again 
willing to make amends in the hour 
of need. In accepting our assist- 
ance at a time when it was essen- 
tial to the establishment of his 
power, he had also pledged himself 
to oar interest. His position to- 
wards us has been summed up with 
such justice and clearness by Lord 
Cranbrook in his famous despatch, 
that we cannot do better than quote 
his lordship’s words :— 


“This conduct on the part of the 
Ameer was wholly without justifica- 
tion. He was aware, from various com- 
munications addressed to him by your 
Excellency’s predecessors, that the Rus- 
sian Government had given assurances 
to the Government of her Majesty to 
regard his territories as completely 
beyond its sphere of action. He was 
equally aware that the whole policy 
of the British Government since his 
accession to the throne had been to 
strengthen his power and authority, 
and to protect him from foreign aggres- 
sion, although the methods adopted for 
doing so may not have at all times ac- 
corded with his Highness’s own views. 
fie had received from the British 
Government evidence of goodwill, 
manifested by large gifts of money 
and arms, as well as by its successful 
efforts in obtaining from the Czar’s 
Government its formal recognition of 
2 fixed boundary, agreeable to himself, 
between his kingdom and the neigh- 
bouring Khanates; his subjects had 
been allowed to pass freely throughout 
India, to the great benefit of the trade 
and commerce of his country; in no 
single instance has the Ameer himself, 
or any of his people, been treated un- 
justly or inhospitably within British 
jurisdiction. By every bond of inter- 
national courtesy, as well as by the 
treaty engagement of 1855 existing 
between the two countries, binding 
him to be the friend of our friends 
and the enemy of our enemies, the 
Ameer was bound to a line of conduct 
the reverse of that which he adopted.” 


So far, then, as the Ameer him- 
self was concerned, he deserved 
nothing but retribution at the 


hands of the British Government. 
His refusal to receive a British en- 
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voy at the very time when he was 
entertaining a Russian embassy at 
Cabul, was a direct declaration of 
hostility which no Government 
could overlook, All fair means 
were adopted to bring the Ameer 
to a sense of his duty, and when 
these failed we had no recourse ex- 
cept to declare war. 

We expressed our regret at the 
commencement of the campaign that 
the Affghan war should have to be 
undertaken at a time when a com- 
bination of circumstances—the dis- 
taste for fighting springing out of 
the recent struggle in Europe, the 
general depression of trade, and the 
embarrassed condition of the Indian 
revenues—pointed strongly to the 
prudence of a peaceful policy. But 
as we never undertake expeditions 
for purposes of pure aggression, and 
only in defence of our interests 
when assailed, it follows that the 
timing of our wars does not rest 
with us. England’s necessity is her 
rival’s opportunity, and the season 
we are best prepared for war is the 
‘one when we are most likely to be 
let alone. The fact that we under- 
took the Affghan war at all at a 
time when both Government and 
the country were so strongly dis- 
posed for peace, was the best proof 
of its urgent necessity. We saw 
Affghanistan melting from our grasp, 
and with it the last chance of secur- 
ing an efficient frontier for the pro- 
tection of north-western India; and 
it would have been criminal folly 
in any Government to stand tamely 
by so long as .it had a shot in the 
locker to fire. 

We had two definite objects to 
gain by the war. In the first place, 
we had to punish the Ameer for his 
faithlessness, and to vindicate the 
respect for British treaties in the 
sight of our other Asiatic allies; 
and secondly, we bad to provide 
ourselves with a new north-western 
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frontier for India adapted to the 
altered aspect of Central Asian 
affairs. The Ameer Shere Ali’s 
infatuation had cancelled the whole 
of our securities for the friendship 
and even the neutrality of the 
Affgban nation. Russia’s ‘ impe- 
tious necessity” had proved what 
might have been all along antici- 
pated, that she would make a diver- 
sion to our disadvantage in India 
whenever we had occasion to check 
her in Europe. Lord Beaconsfield’s 
remark that we were seeking for a 
“scientific frontier” has been em- 
ployed asa sneering catchword in 
party speeches, and yet the want 
of such a frontier was the danger 
which the rupture with Affgbanistan 
had brought most forcibly home to 
us. Ilitherto the north-west of 
India had had a frontier but in 
name, tenable only while we were at 
peace with the country beyond. The 
line ran through a country that has 
at all times been a debatable land 
—now Hindoo now Mussulman, 
now Sikh now Pathan—and ever 
the possession of the strongest. It 
formed no line of defence, and it 
afforded us no position from which 
we could exercise influence when 
our interests were at stake in High 
Asia, As General Reynell Taylor 
said in 1868, “ We are unfortunately 
down-stairs and out in the street, 
and must ascend narrow and diffi- 
cult flights of steps, with no good 
landing-places on them, in order to 
get even up to the first floor.” If 
we had an enemy to meet in the 
country beyond, the prospect always 
confronted us of a desperate struggle 
to make in forcing our way through 
the passes; and when we had suc- 
ceeded in doing so with great exer- 
tions, and probably with consider- 
able loss, we were likely to find the 
main body of the enemy sirongly 
posted and waiting our onset with 
serene confidence. We must not 
rashly infer from the half-hearted 
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opposition offered by the Affghan 


clans on the present occasion that it 
is necessarily an easy achievement 
to occupy the passes. There is 
experience enough of previous cam- 
paigns in Affghanistan to correct 
such a rash assumption, even if the 
possibility of having to encounter 
a stronger and better organised 
force than the levies of Dost Mo- 
hammed is left out of sight. The 
politicians who have talked so con- 
fidently of defending India from the 
line of the Indus have always looked 
rather to the improbability of an 
invasion than to the practicability 
of making a successful stand _ there, 
Nothing can be more decisive than 
Lord Napier of Magdala’s opinion 
on this subject. “A mountain- 
chain,” says his lordship, “that 
can be pierced in so many places, 
is no security if you hide behind 
it. India has been often entered 
through her mountain-barrier, which 
was never defended. India waited 
to fight the battle in her own plains 
and invariably lost.” The whole ex- 
perience of Indian history warns us 
that the command of the passes is 
the key of the position in the plains. 
As Evan Dhu very pithily observes 
in ‘ Waverley,’ “ Even a haggis, God 
bless her, can charge down-hill !” 
The first object of the expedition 
was easily achieved. Shere Ali paid 
the full penalty of his faithless- 
ness without any inconvenience on 
our part of passing judgment on his 
offence or of settling the nature 
of the punishment to be awarded 
him. This was a great piece of 
good fortune. Had the Ameer, in- 
stead of fleeing from his capital and 
dying a natural death, continued to 
hold Cabul, the difficulties in the 
way of concluding peace must 
necessarily have been multiplied. 
Apart altogether from our latest 
experience of Shere Ali’s restless 
and unstable temperament, our 
knowledge of the career and char- 
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acter of the late Ameer must have 
prevented us from regarding him as 
a suitable party to a treaty. And 
if he had resisted to the last, as 
seemed at one time not improbable, 
and yielded only when the Bala 
Hissar had fallen into the hands of 
the British, we would have had a 
disagreeable charge on our hands— 
a prisoner whom it would have been 
impolitic to coerce and dangerous 
to set at large. As it turned out, 
Shere Ali’s death afforded his coun- 
try a happy issue out of the troubles 
in which reckless intriguing had in- 
volved it, and closed a career which 
had been as unhappy as eventfal. 
His whole life had been spent in 
plotting and bloodshed. As the fa- 
vourite son and destined successor of 
Dost Mohammed, he was an object 
of hatred to his numerous other 
brothers, all of whom at one time 
or other had done their best to com- 
pass his death. He was scarcely 
seated on the throne when he was 
driven into exile, and had to strug- 
gle for years, with almost no re- 
sources, to keep a power together 
sufficient to maintain his personal 
liberty. He had to take part in 
scenes of domestic discord and 
bloodshed such as we read of only 
in Greek tragedy; he had seen 
his favourite son killed by his 
own brother, while he himself was 
far from clear of the guilt of fratri- 
cide. He was disappointed in his 
family ; he was disappointed in the 
expectations which he had formed 
of British support; and when the 
hope of his old age, his favourite 
son, Abdulla Jan, died, his mind, 
which had before given proofs of 
madness, became thoroughly reck- 
less. As matters have turned out, 
we can afford to feel a sentiment of 
pity for the late Ameer; while we 
rejoice that the ungrateful task of 
punishing him for violating our 
alliance has been providentially 
spared us. 
VOL, CXXV.—NO. DCCLXVI. 
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With the new Ameer, Yakoob 
Khan, our relations have all along 
been different. Ever since the 
Umballa Durbar, the British Gov- 
ernment has had Yakoob’s inter- 
est warmly at heart. Lord Mayo 
sought by both his personal influ- 
ence and public authority to secure 
to Yakoob Khan the recognition 
of his rights as Shere Ali’s lawful 
successor; and the young prince 
has all along been aware that his 
best hope of succeeding to the 
throne rested on the assistance of 
the Government of India. When, 
in the end of 1873, the Ameer for- 
mally notified to the Government 
of India his nomination of Abdulla 
Jan as his heir- apparent, Lord 
Northbrook’s administration saw 
with sincere concern the difficult 
future that was before Yakoob 
Khan. According to our lines of « 
policy, as then laid down, Govern- 
ment was powerless to move in the 
matter; and any attempt to in- 
tervene on Yakoob’s behalf would 
only have served to embitter still 
further the feud between him and 
When Yakoob was ar- 
rested at Cabul in October 1874, 
Lord Northbrook’s Government, 
roused for the occasion from its 
usual indifference to Affghan 
affairs, addressed a message to 
the Ameer on the subject; and 
there can be little doubt that the 
question of the succession was one 
of the chief considerations which 
prompted the Marquis of Salis- 
bury’s despatch, pointing out the ne- 
cessity of establishing better sources 
of information regarding Affghan 
affairs, and proposing the deputa- 
tion of a British agency to Herat. 
The fact that the first grievance 
alleged by the late Ameer against 
the Government of India was thc 
communications which he had re- 
ceived from Lord Northbrook on 
behalf of his son in 1874, is in 
itself a clear proof that Yakoob was 

H 
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regarded by the Court of Cabul as 
the favourite of the British, When 
the rupture took place between us 
and the Ameer, it would have been 
unbecoming in our Government to 
have taken any steps to set the son 
against the father; but all along 
it has been apparent that the only 
hope for the maintenance of a native 
dynasty in Affghanistan in friendly 
alliance with British interests cen- 
tred in the hope of the accession of 
Yakoob Khan to power, before bis 
father’s reckless policy had ended 
in reducing the country to the foot- 
ing of Kokand or Bokhara, or any 
of the other vassal states of Russia. 

In the present campaign, our 
policy towards Yakoob Khan has 
been characterised by all the con- 
sideration due to his equivocal posi- 
tion. He himself was in no way to 
blame for the rupture, and yet his 
father had left him to bear the brunt 
of our hostility. His position at 
Cabul was as difficult a one as any 
ruler could be placed in. He could 
depend on the allegiance of only 
a portion of the chiefs; for the 
partisans of the late heir-apparent 
mustered strong in the capital, and 
there were other pretenders to the 
throne, each of whom had his own 
band of adherents. All were ready 
to turn Yakoob’s movements to his 
disadvantage whatever step he took. 
Had he at once thrown himself into 
the arms of the British, he would 
have been held up as a traitor to his 
country and a trafficker with infi- 
dels; and all the national and reli- 
gious feelings of the Affghan tribes 
would have been roused against 
him. On the other hand, he had 
good reason to fear that by a too 
obstinate resistance he might forfeit 
the consideration which he had rea- 
son to hope for from the invading 
army. By a ready response to the 
British overtures, he ran a serious 
risk of internal rebellion; by haz- 
arding resistance he exposed himself 
to the certain anger of the British 
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Government; and by a vacillating 
policy, he placed himself in danger 
of falling between two stools. That 
Yakoob Khan has safely extricated 


himself from all these difficulties, 


betokens that adversity and impris- 
onment have not turned the edge 
of that diplomatic ingenuity which 
distinguished his government of 
Herat in earlier years, and which 
Jater on restored the fortunes of his 
father, when these were standing 
at their lowest ebb. 

It is important to have a clear 
idea of Yakoob Khan’s position at 
Cabul, if we are to form a just esti- 
mate of the course which we have 
followed in Affghanistan since Shere 
Ali’s flight from the capital and 
death. When the news of the lat- 
ter event reached us, a certain class 
of politicians would have had the 
campaign wound up. The Ameer 
was punished, the position for the 
scientific frontier was in our grasp, 
and what more would we have? For- 
tunately such shallow counsels go 
but a short way with the present 
Government. We had, unfortu- 
nately, been compelled to derange 
the government of the country, and 
justice to the Affyhan nation, not 
less than the interests of our foreign 
policy, demanded that we should 
leave peace and order behind us. 
This was only to be accomplished 
by patience and moderation. No 
doubt we could have brought the 
Affghan difficulty to a more speedy 
termination by marching on Cabul 
as soon as the passes were open, 
avd by placing Yakoob Khan or 
any other ruler that we chose to set 
up upon the throne, under a salute 
from the British batteries, But 
does any one believe that such a 
procedure would have laid the 
foundation of a stable monarchy ? 
Our wisest course was to wait. 
Time was given ndt only to Yakoob 
Khan but to the chiefs round about 
him, to satisfy themselves that no 
power could stand in Cabul except 
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supported by a British alliance, and 
that only by British assistance could 
the integrity of the Affghan domin- 
ions be preserved, So long as there 
was a likelihood of this fact being 
realised, it was clearly our policy 
to allow the Affghan chiefs to feel 
their true position, and to spare 
them all humiliation that could be 
avoided. Were the present Govern- 
ment, as its enemies allege, a Govern- 
ment that delights in imperial dis- 
plays and military triumphs, surely 
here was a chance not to be neglect- 
ed, with Affghanistan lying prostrate 
at our feet. The spirit of modera- 
tion which has guided our policy 
all through this campaign needs, 
however, no other vindication than 
the ample success with which the 
issue has now crowned it. 

The Treaty of Gandamak on the 
part of the Affghans is an engage- 
ment into which the nation has 
freely entered, guided by its own 
sense of the course which was best 
for the future welfare of the coun- 
try. The contract on our side is 
marked by generous concessions 
and by the minimum of exactions 
that the state of affairs admits of 
on our part. So little has the treaty 
the aspect of conditions extorted 
from a conquered Power, that it only 
formulates the terms offered by Lord 
Lytton through Atta Mahomed 
Khan, our agent at Cabul, in Octo- 
ber 1876. The chief difference 
between the two documents is, that 
while Lord Lytton, three years ago, 
would have been satisfied with the 
establishment of a British agency 
at Herat, and the opening up of 
the country, in a general way, 
to Englishmen, provision is now 
made for the posting of a British 
resident at the Affyhan capital. 
The only mark which the al- 
tered condition of affairs and the 
British invasion of the country 
leave upon the treaty is the assign- 
ment of the districts presently oc- 
cupied by our forces to the Gov- 
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ernment of India, and: that not in 
sovercignty but in trust for the 
Affghan crown, The treaty ex- 
pressly provides that the Kurram, 
Pishin, and Sibi valleys are to re- 
main as districts assigned to the 
British Government, the Ameer re- 
ceiving the surplus revenue after 
payment of the administrative ex- 
penses, Practically, therefore, these 
districts will stand to us in the 
sane relations as the Berars do at 
the present moment, which, though 
nominally belonging to the Nizam, 
are to all practical intents as much 
British territory as are the adjoining 
A necessary ad- 
junct to this stipulation is the right 
which we have reserved to establish 
a complete control over the Khyber 
and Michni passes, and over the 
tribes who inhabit these defiles and 
the adjoining territories. In other 
words, we relieve the Ameer of the 
entire responsibility of the trouble- 
some Pathan country between India 
and Affghanistan proper, which has 
been a continual source of weakness 
to the Affghan Government, which 
has been of more Joss than profit to 
its revenue, and which has hitherto 
prevented it from consolidating its 
power, where consolidation was most 
needed, in the direction of the Per- 
sian and Oxus frontiers, 

As for Yakoob Khan himself, if 
he has had to part with any pre- 
rogatives to ,which the Affghan 
rulers have hitherto clung, he is 
not without compensating advan- 
tages. He is to have an annual 
allowance of £60,000 a-year, “ con- 
tingent upon the strict execution of 
the treaty.” Disposed as we are 
to give the new Ameer credit for 
good intentions and for sufficient 
prudence to recognise what is most 
serviceable to his own interests, we 
are not the less pleased that the 
Government of India has taken. 
ample security for any possible 
change in his temperament. The: 
appointment of a British Resi-- 
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dent at Cabul introduces a new 
and most important element in 
Affghan affairs To the Govern- 
ment of India the Resident will 
afford security that the Ameer is 
governing his country in a wise 
and beneficent spirit, that he is 
keeping aloof from intrigues, and 
that he is fulfilling the conditions 
attached to the payment of his sub- 
sidy. Affghan news-writers are by no 
means scrupnious about the truth 
when party ends are to be served ; 

but there is no possibility of Yakoob 
Khan’s conduct being misrepre- 
sented to the Government of India 
so long as he has a British Resident 
at Cabul to take into his confidence. 
A British Resident, too, will prove 
a bulwark of the Amceer’s throne, 
IIis presence in Cabul will be a 
visible representation to the Affghan 
clans of the assistance of the British 
Government, and a sure deterrent 
to rebellious feelings. Alone in 
his capital, even with his subsidy, 
Yakoob Khan would still occupy 
but an unsafe position as soon as 
the other chiefs of Dost Moham- 
med’s family found time and means 
to draw to a head. With a British 
Resident at his back who could 
telegraph to Peshawur or the nearest 
frontier post for assistance, the pros- 
pects of insurrection in Affghanistan 
are reduced to a minimum. 

The question, however, which 
chiefly interests us, is the extent of 
the new responsibilities which we 
-are to assume under the treaty, and 
the assurances which it affords us 
of peace on our north-western fron- 
tier. Rating the concessions made 
by the Ameer at their very lowest 
value, we find that the mere terri- 
torial changes, the extension of our 
outposts beyond the passes, and the 
command of all the great highways 
leading from Central Asia into 
India, is a vast enhancement of the 
advantages of our military position. 
We have now at least nf line of 
‘the mountains secured as an out- 
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work; and military critics can no 
longer reproach us that we are 
imitating the supineness of the 
Austrians in not defending the line 
of the Bohemian mountains—a mis- 
take which was expiated by the 
disaster of Sadowa—or that of the 
Ottomans in not turning the line of 
the Balkans to account. The trans- 
Indus spurs of the Hindoo Kush 
and the Suleiman range now afford 
us a frontier, which, to quote Major- 
General E. B. Hamley—whose views 
on this question, expressed at the 
Royal United Service Institution 
last December, have had full effect 
given to them in the new arrange- 
ments —is “of all barriers, next 
perhaps to a great desert, the 
boundary that gives most security. “ 
Judging by General Hamley’s tests, 
we may conclude that the mountain- 
barrier and the new line of outposts 
which will be thrown outside of it 
will effectually remove all those 
apprehensions which no intelligent 
critic interested in the future of 
British rule in India could lightly 
dismiss. 

We question whether the home 
public has as yet fully realised the 
relations in which under the Treaty 
of Gandamak the Government of 
India will now stand towards 
Affghanistan. In its characteristic 
features the treaty itself is the 
nearest upproach that has been 
made to Lord Wellesley’s system 
of Subsidiary Alliances, in the pres- 
ent generation of Eastern states- 
men. This we conceive to be a 
high compliment; for it was Lord 
Wellesley’s policy which first laid 
the firm foundations of British em- 
pire in India, and extended the aims 
of the Government in that country 
beyond the narrow groove to which 
the Court of Directors would fain 
have confined it. But it was a 
policy that entailed vast respon- 
sibilities to which no Governor- 
General could ever prescribe defi- 
nite limits, and which required a 
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strong hand and a vigorous purpose, 
such as the great majority of our 
Indian rulers have supplied, to work 
it satisfactorily. So it will be with 
this Affghan treaty. It is best to 
look facts firmly in the face, as un- 
questionably the Government has 
done; and it is with no intention 
to depreciate the advantages which 
we may secure by our new alliance 
with the Ameer Yakoob Khan, or 
to alarm the public about the obli- 
gations which will devolve upon us, 
that we proceed to consider the 
possible effects which the treaty is 
likely to produce upon the Central 
Asian policy of the Indian Goy- 
ernment. 

The first and most important 
responsibility which we have now 
undertaken is our assumption of 
the entire control of the Ameer’s 
foreign relations, All the foreign 
intercourse of the Affyhan Govern- 
ment is to be conducted under 
British advice, and any private 
negotiations entered into by the 
Ameer will constitute an infraction 
of the treaty. This is a wide ex- 
tension of British responsibility, 
carrying us at once from the Indus 
to the Oxus, and from the Khyber 
and the Suleiman to the borders of 
Persia, The Affghan frontier is 
disproportionately long for the ter- 
ritory which it embraces, and at 
aimost every turning it impinges 
upon some state with which the 
Ameer has had uncertain or hostile 
relations, Starting from the Khy- 
ber it trends round the north-west- 
ern boundary of the Maharajah 
of Cashmere’s dominions, between. 
whom and the Affyhans there is a 
coldness dating from the days of 
the Sikh monarchy. It then passes 
by the interesting country of Kaffir- 
istan, with which we shall now 
probably soon be able to make ac- 
quaintance, on to the confines of 
Kashgar, which it will be the 
object of the Government of India 
to bind up in a union of interests 
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with the Ameer’s dominions. Our 
aim now must be to make Eastern 
Turkistan an outwork of Cashmere, 
just as we have made Affghanistan 
a screen for the Punjab. Affghan 
territory then stretches a narrow 
tongue into Eastern Turkistan, in- 
cluding the Badakshan and Wak- 
pan chieftaincies, over which the 
Cabul Government in its diffi- 
culties has been able to exercise 
alinost no control, and which have 
of late considered themselves in- 
dependent of the Ameer.  Be- 
yond the Oxus, its northern boun- 
dary, it has Bokhara, a vassal state 
of Russia, for a neighbour—a king- 
dom which has old _ historical 
claims upon the Ameecr’s territories 
of Balkh, that have never been 
allowed to drop altogether out of 
sight. It then crosses the skirts of 
the Kara Turkomans and the Merv 
country until it reaches the Persian 
frontier, a section that is of partic- 
ular interest from the probabilities 
of a Russian advance in that quarter. 
The Persian portion of the boun- 
dary is the safest that Affghanistan 
possesses besides its British frontier. 
Its limits are generally clearly de- 
fined, and where disputes have taken 
place, facts haye generally shown 
them to have been brought about 
more by Affghan troublesomeness 
than through encroachments by the 
Shah’s subjects. On the south the 
Ameer’s country borders Beluch- 
istan and our protected country of 
Khelat, where no serious difficul- 
ties are likely to occur. It may be 
supposed, then, how great a task 
we have in hand when we have un- 
dertaken to regulate the Ameer’s in- 
tercourse with so many different 
neighbours, and to see his Govern- 
ment safely out of any controversies 
in which these may engage it. 

We have promised to support the 
Ameer against foreign aggression, 
but the treaty makes no mention of 
aiding him against internal insur- 
rection. That, however, goes with- 
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outsaying. A strong administration 
and a peaceable country is the only 
basis on which the Government of 
India could safely manage the 
Ameer’s foreign relations. And 
here the advantage of a British 
Resident in Cabul will be specially 
felt. His advice will assist the 
Ameer in introducing regular svs- 
tems of justice and revenue into his 
dominions. He will mediate be- 
tween the pretensions of the semi- 
independent chiefs and the rights 
of the Ameer’s sovereignty. He 
will use the influence of the Indian 
Government to counsel the Ameer 
to moderate measures when there 
is discontent among his subjects, and 
will strengthen his hands when it is 
necessary to use force to bring mal- 
contents to a sense of their duty. 
The treaty tacitly assumes that the 
Ameer will be guided in his admin- 
istration by the counsels of the Resi- 
dent; and as we are accordingly 
responsible for any evil consequences 
which may flow to him from follow- 
ing such advice, we are of course 
bound to assist him in making good 
his authority against all unlawful 
opposition on the part of his sub- 
jects. We may accordingly con- 
clude, that though no such support 
is specified in the treaty, an obli- 
gation rests with the Government 
of India to protect Yakoob Khan 
against internal rebellion as well as 
foreign aggression, so long as he 
continues faithful to the spirit of 
the new alliance. 

The first duty, then, which we 
ought to urge upon the Affghan 
Government, is the consolidation 
of its authority within our own 
territories. Hitherto the position 
of the Cabul Government, be- 
tween its troublesome Pathan fron- 
tier on the one side and its not 
less rebellious provinces beyond the 
Hindoo Kush, has been that of a 
force between two fires. If the 
Pathans refused to pay revenue, or 
the Candahar sirdars were mutinous, 


the Meers in Balkh and Badakshan 
were certain to seize the oppor- 
tunity of the Ameer’s attention 
being occupied on his eastern bor- 
der for defying his authority. In 
the same way, if the Cabul Gov- 
ernment was engaged in dealings 
with refractury chiefs beyond the 
Paropamisus, the Pathans were 
sure to seize the occasion of rising. 
To simultaneously settle both fron- 
tiers would have taken a larger 
force than the Affghan revenues 
could afford; and the only way in 
which both Balkh and the Pathan 
country have been together kept in 
order has been by Dost Moham- 
med’s Machiavellian policy of pit- 
ting chief against chief, Now that 
Yakoob Khan has been rid of the 
Pathan tribes, and that their coun- 
try from a source of danger will 
be converted into a support to his 
power, he will have ample oppor- 
tunity of turning his attention to 
the northern part of his kingdom. 
And certainly Balkh and the Merv 
boundary never stood more in need 
of looking after. During the Aff- 
ghan troubles of the last twelve 
months the Cabul Government has 
been powerless to make its author- 
ity felt there. At best its claims 
to the allegiance of the greater 
chiefs towards the Oxus rest, solely 
upon the power of being able to 
compel their obedience. Bokhara, 
too, as we have already mentioned, 
affects to have a right to Balkh- 
Turkistan ; and is ever ready to stir 
up sedition against the Ameer of 
Affghanistan’s “government, and to 
‘encourage his subjects to revolt. It 
is only “thirty years since the pro- 
vinees of Balkb, Khulum, and Kun- 
duz came into the possession of the 
Affghans ; and though both Russia 
and England have formally acknow- 
ledged them to be Affghan territory, 
there is still a considerable section 
of the people susceptible to Bok- 
hariot influence, Then the states of 
Maimuna, Sir-i-pul, and Andekhoi, 
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occupying the extreme north-west- 
ern portion of Affghanistan, are 
all more or less disaffected. Maui- 


muna, especially, has always re- 


sisted the dominion of Cabul; and 
its Meer was the only one of the 
Balkh chiefs who, at the death 
of Dost Mohammed, openly refused 
to acknowledge his new suzerain. 
Flanking, as these states do, the 
angle of the Affghan dominions 
that lies towards Merv, it is of the 
first importance that Yakoob Khan’s 
authority over them should be firm- 
ly established, and a check given 
to the Bokhara leanings of their 
chiefs, In 1870 Russia reluctantly 
consented to recoguise Maimuna 
and the other two states as Affyhan 
territory, provided Merv and the 
Turkoman districts were left out- 
side of the frontier line. This con- 
cession, however, was made in the 
hope that we would in return allow 
Wakhan and Badakshan to be left 
outside the Affghan boundary—an 
arrangement which Lord Granville, 
however, refused to sanction. With 
Wakhan and Badakshan, there is 
a prospect of still greater difficulty 
than the smaller north - western 
chieftaincies are likely to be able to 
cause. The strength of the Meers 
of both these states, the recognition 
which their independence has re- 
ceived from Russian and Bokhariot 
emissaries, and the immunity which 
they have enjoyed from Affghan 
interference during the civil wars, 
will in all probability render them 
extremely reluctant to acknowledge 
the Ameer of Cabul as their sove- 
reign. These two chiefships occupy 
the tongue of territory which Aff- 
ghanistan thrusts out between the 
Hlindoo Kush and the Upper Oxus, 
and they cross the highways from 
Bokhara and Kokand to India by 
the Chitral and Gilgit valleys. The 
settlement of these territories is 
therefore to us a matter of even 
greater importance than the subjec- 
tion of the smaller chieftaincies to- 
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wards Merv; and it will be our im- 
mediate interest to induce Yakoob 
Khan to vindicate his suzerainty, 
It is indisputable that Dost Mo- 
hammed held Badakshan as a state 
tributary to himself; and if his suc- 
cessors have not succeeded always 
in enforcing this responsibility, it 
was because their strength had been 
wasted in civil contentions. The. 
Wakhan chief to whom Lord North- 
brook’s blundering courtesy was one 
of Shere Ali’s principal grounds of 
offence against the Government of 
India, lay still farther away from 
the Affghan garrisons, and con- 
sequently enjoyed a still greater 
measure of independence, It was 


‘with great reluctance that Prince 


Gortschakoff gave up these states to 
the Affghan Government, and more, 
as he said, to secure a settlement of 
the Affghan frontier question thar 
in consequence of any right which 
had been made out on the Ameer’s 
behalf. However, it is important 
to remember that in its despatch 
of 19th January, 1873, the Russian 
Cabinet did give its “full and en- 
tire consent” to the states of Wak-: 
han and Badakshan being demar- 
cated inside the Affghan frontier ; 
and this concession we are now 
bound to regard as giving an un- 
challengeable title to Ameer Ya- 
koob Khan’s suzerainty. To bring 
the interests of all these chiefs in- 
to harmony with the aims of the 
Cabul Government; to secure their 
submission to the Ameer, and at the 
same time to save for them the 
exercise of their just rights within 


their own domains; to provide for 


them places in the Cabul durdar, 
and posts in the administration 
under the new régime worthy of 
their positions,—will exercise the 
skill of the ablest “ political” that 
the Government of India can select 
for the first occupant of the Cabul 
Residency. 

The settlement of all these vassal! 
states, though ostensibly a matter 
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of internal policy, really involves 
foreign relations of a very compli- 
eated kind, which the Government 
of India itself now undertakes to 
settle directly. And in so doing 
we shall probably find ourselves at a 
disadvantage from our uncertainty 
of the exact position which the St. 
Petersburg Cabinet now takes up 
under the recently altered condition 
of affairs. Do all the understand- 
ings and comprises which we arriy- 
ed at from 1870 to 187 3, with so 
much trouble and so little result, 
about the Affgban frontier and the 
respective limitations of British and 
Russian interests in Central Asia, 
still hold good? Considering that 

british influence has been formally 
stretched out almost to the Russian 
border, we can hardly suppose that 
Russia will rest content without 
some definite assurances about the 
limitations which we propose to 
ourselves for our Affghan policy. 
The news of the Affghan Treaty 
would seem to have intensified the 
paralytic condition of the Russian 
Foreign Office ; and we have as yet 
had no satisfactory information as 
to how the Treaty of Gandamak is 
viewed by the St. Petersburg Gov- 
ernment. 

The abrupt—if we were talking of 
any other Power less dear to the Eng- 
lish Opposition, we would have said 
sneaking—manner in which Russia 
drew back from the Affghan com- 
motion which she herself had ex- 

‘ited, renders it unlikely that she 
will be very forward in acceding to 
any terms that will mark her accep- 
tance of the altered condition of 
events in Central Asia. Russia not 
less than Britain has to rely upon 
prestige in her Asiatic policy, and 
the Russian prestige has certainly 
received a rude shock in Affyhan- 
istan. It is little that her deser- 
tion of Shere Ali in the crisis into 
which she had persuaded the Ameer 
to place himself and his kingdom, 
will prevent the Affghans in all 
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time coming from placing reliance 
on her honour, But how will the 
Khanates, the states which, in the 
belief of Russia’s invincibility, have 
hitherto accepted Russia’s suprem- 
acy, view her questionable con- 
duct? The old illusion that British 
power shrank from placing itself in 
opposition to the Czar, and would 
hide itself behind its Indian fron- 
tier, rather than hazard a quarrel 
on the onward progress of Russia, 
must now be thoroughly dissipated. 
The power of the Russian Govern- 
ment and the comparative impotency 
and timidity of the British in India 
used to be a theme of constant dis- 
cussion in the durbars of Central 


' Asia in the days when “ Masterly 


was the watchword of 
our Foreign Policy. The proof 
that Russia’s vassal Khanates 
have now received of the fallacy 
on which this comparison was 
founded, cannot fail to have its 
effect. The check which Russian 
policy has sustained will come home 
with much force to Kokand, Bok- 
hara, and Khiva. For our own part 
we are inclined to regret the unfor- 
tunate position in which Russia’s 
Central Asian policy is now situated. 
It is too late to undo the measures 
to which, step by step during the 
last fifteen years, she has committed 
herself, We have no interest now 
in wishing her power beyond the 
Oxus to be weakened; we have 
rather to congratulate ourselves 
upon the prospect of having one 
strong and responsible Power to 
deal with instead of a number of 
impracticable and untrustworthy 
Mohammedan despots. Under these 
circumstances it would be worth 
some sacrifice on our part to come 


Inactivity” 


to a liberal and harmonious under- 


standing with Russia about our 
respective aims in Central Asia. 
We are quite ready to admit that 
she may have some cause of com- 
plaint on her side. The indiffer- 
ence with which the Liberal Gov- 
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ernment professed to view her ex- 
tension of territory in Asia, its 
carelessness of Afighan interests, 
its refusal to the Ameer to give 
him an assurance of support in re- 
sponse to his representations of the 
danger of Russian aggression, and 
its reluctance to acknowledge the 
existence of a definite policy upon 
the Central Asian question, may very 
possibly have misled Russia as to the 
real intentions of England, while 
they unquestionably afforded her 
substantial encouragement to per- 
severe in her encroachments. Our 
object now should be rather to initi- 
ate‘a frank understanding with Rus- 
sia as to the aims of our respective 
policies, to secure her agreement to 
definite boundaries to the spheres 
of influence of .both Powers, and to 
form, so far as is possible, a union 
of interests with her in the future 
development of Asia. Such an 
urangement would not be too 
dearly purchased at the cost of a 
“golden bridge,” by which Russia 
wight be permitted to fall back 
from the position of humiliation 
which she presently occupies in the 
eyes of the Central Asian states. 
After the soreness springing from 
her recent check has been got over, 
we have every reason to believe 
that Russia’s power in Asia will 
benefit from the responsibilities 
which we have now assumed in 
Affghanistan, Hitherto she has 
been able to see no clear goal to 
her southward progress, We have 
now placed before her a barrier 
which she knows quite well to be 
the Rubicon of war, and which she 
will not pass until she is prepared 
to fight. Even with such a con- 
tingency in view, we are ready to 
welcome the change. Hitherto 
Russia’s advances have all been 
made under the cover of night, and 
concealed by denials, until she had 
secured a position from which she 
could not be asked to withdraw. 
Now, whatever steps she takes to- 
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wards our frontier must be under 
our immediate observation, and ac- 
companied by such clear and ex- 
plicit explanations as will satisfy 
us of her intentions, That she will 
ultimately be borne up to the Aff- 
ghan frontier at no distant date we 
cannot permit ourselves to doubt; 
and our Government must be pre- 
pared for such a contingency, We 
see no cause for additional appre- 
hension in this prospect. We have 
always held that we have less to 
fear with Russia immediately on 
the other side of the border of our 
Affghan protectorate than with a 
debatable Jand between us, which 
she could make a source of annoy- 
ance to our Government without 
exposing herself directly to our re- 
scntment,—always a favourite tactic 
of Russian diplomacy. Disposed as 
we are to hope for good faith and 
friendly alliance from the Czazr’s 
Government, now that we are al- 
most within hands’-shake of each 
other in Asia, we must always be 
prepared to meet her man to man 
upon the frontier. Russia is never: 
so virtuous in her intentions, so 
pacific in her policy, as when she 
has to deal with a power that is 
guite as able and willing to fight as 
she is herself. By enabling the 
Ameer Yakoob Khan to present a 
strong front to the Russians on his 
northern and north-western border, 
supplemented as it would neces- 
sarily be under the treaty in time 
of need by British troops, we shall 
give to Russia and her Central 
Asian feudatories the best earnest 
of our desire to avoid any collision 
with them. It will also have to 
be our first care that the Ameer’s 
authority is so strengthened on 
these borders that he will be able to 
restrain his subjects from giviug 
cause of offence to any of the tribes 
beyond the frontier in which Rus- 
sia or her feudatories may claim to 
have an juterest. 
Notwithstandingsthe wide-stretch- 
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ing responsibilities which it must 
impose upon us, and the many new 
difficulties with which we may now 
be called upon to deal directly, we 
accept the Mrreaty of Gandamak as 
the first great step towards the 
settlement of the Central Asian 
question. A most desirable com- 
plement to it would be a thorough 
understanding with Russia upon 
the same basis. Whether in her 
present mood this is to be attained 
or not cannot be said with cer- 
tainty ; but in either case, our duty 
is alike clear, to lose no time in 
commencing the execution of the 
treaty. Already preparations are 
making for the return march of the 
expeditionary troops to India; and 
before the passes are again closed, 
we trust we shall have a British 
Resident at Cabul able to communi- 
eate by telegraph with the Foreign 
Office at Calcutta. 

In estimating our exact relation- 
ship to Affghanistan, it would be 
affectation to disguise the fact that 

a Subsidiary Alliance like the Treaty 
of Gandamak at once brings the 
Ameer and his country under the 
paramount power of India. It is 
exactly the same sort of treaty 
as first brought the Nizam and 
all the other great feudatories in 
India under our supremacy. In this 
case the essential difference is, that 
while we have imposed a tribute in 
the majority of other instances, in 
this case we make our feudatory a 
stipendiary. Under the Subsidiary 
Alliance system we have strictly re- 
cognised the internal independence 
of the chiefs, so long as their admin- 
istration was in harmony with the 
principles we prescribed to them; 
but when they proved impracticable, 
we have never hesitated to make 
such arrangements as were most con- 
ducive to the welfare of their sub- 
jects, and the interests of the coun- 
try at large. And we must keep in 
view that the Affghan Subsidiary 
Alliance can be Worked only on the 


same principles. The Ameer: Ya- 
koob Khan and his successors after 
him will have their independence 
jealously conserved to them so long 
as they act up to the terms of the 
treaty, and in keeping with the 
spirit of the paramount power. But 
should they evince a disposition 
of faithlessness, or give way to the 
arbitrary temperament which has 
characterised previous sovereigns of 
their house, it would be foolish to 
suppose that the Government of 
India would throw up Affghanistan 
in disgust. The working of the Sub- 
sidiary Alliances in India supplies 
plenty of precedents to enable us 
to conjecture what course it would 
be incumbent upon Government to 
adopt under such circumstances. 
The Government -of India has 
not less reason to be satisfied with 
the conduct of the Affghan expedi- 
tion than with its results. The 
promptness with which the Military 
Department was able to put the 
force into the field; the discipline 
and bravery of the troops, native as 
well as European—their endurance, 
as tested by the severe Affghan 
winter, and their steadiness in ac- 
tion—all redounded highly to the 
credit of the military administration. 
There are probably no just grounds 
for instituting a comparison, but 
one is naturally inclined to contrast 
the vigorous management of the 
Affghan expedition with the dila- 
tory course of the campaign in Zu- 
Juland, If complaints are launched 
against the cost of our military 
establishment in India, it is sat- 
isfactory to know that there at 
least we get the worth of our 
money in efficiency. The Govern- 
ment is also to be congratulated 
upon the feelings of loyalty dis- 
played by so many of its princes, 
who have warmly supported the 
expedition. The spontaneous loy- 
alty with which the Nizam, Scin- 
diah, the Maharajah of Cashmere, 
and others of the Sikh chiefs sought 
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to assist the expedition, is a con- 
vincing proof, if any were needed, 
of how acceptable to their feelings 
are the new ties by which the chiefs 
of India were recently bound to the 
Crown. Some twelve years back, 
when Lord Lawrence’s Government 
instituted an inquiry as to whether 
the princes and chiefs of India 
(sua si bona norint) were satisfied 
with our rule, many of the most 
experienced Indian diplomatists 
expressed themselves doubtful as to 
the disposition which the feudator- 
ies would manifest should difficul- 
ties with Central Asia embarrass 
us. Surely, then, we are justified 
in attributing some portion of the 
happily altered feeling to the more 
genial policy which Lord Lytton 
was privileged to inaugurate at 
Delhi on New-Year’s Day of 1877. 

We cannot leave the subject of the 
treaty without paying a tribute due 
to the foresight of one of the ablest 
officers ever employed in Affghan 
affairs, whose views deserved a better 
fate than to be pigeon-holed in a 
secrétariat. In 1868, Brigadier 
(now Major-General) Sir H. B. 
Lumsden, in his official remarks 
upon Sir Henry Rawlinson’s Minute, 
suggested as a basis of arrangement 
with the Ameer proposals almost 
identical with those which now 
form the Treaty of Gandamak, 
General Lumsden then urged that 
a durbar on the largest scale should 
be held at Kurrum, and that when 
once face to face with the Ameer, 
we should propose to give him sub- 
stantial assistance in men and mnu- 
nition, and to guarantee him in the 
government of Cabul, provided 
that an envoy with a suitable staff 
and escort was permitted to reside 
at his court, and that he made over 
to us the valleys of Kurraum and 
Khost for an annual payment of a 
lac of rupees. The time was cer- 
tainly ripe for such a proposal, for 
Shere Ali was then in great straits, 
having only just recovered his capi- 
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tal, and both Azim Khan and Abdul 
Ruhman were still prepared to con- 
test the kingdom with him. But 
such energetic counsel was useless 
to the do-nothing Government. of 
the day ; and it is only when we look 
back upon the events of the last 
eleven years, and discover what we 
might have been saved, had we done 
then what we have had to do now, 
that we can do justice to General 
Lumsden’s political sagacity. 

The present time is not favour- 
able for the consideration of any 
questions that will entail an addi- 
tional burden on the Indian rev- 
enues, but the establishment of our 
influence in Affghanistan and the 
settlement of the Central Asian 
question are matters too weighty to 
be trammelled by the principles of 
ordinary economy. Our doetrin- 
aire theorists invariably forget that 
our position in India depends upon 
our ability to hold it; and that our 
military and political expenditure is 
the last quarter to which retrench- 
ment can safely be applied. No 
economy can be more false than 
that which would seek to pare away 
the very keystone upon which the 
arch of our Indian empire rests. 
That there is great room for retrench- 
ment in the internal administra- 
tion of India is manifest. . The 
task of introducing civilisation into 
the country at high pressure, and of 
forcing progress to come into an 
annual report that would take de- 
cades to be attained by a process of 
natural development, cannot be per- 
formed except at an immense out- 
lay. This is the chief cause of our 
present Indian embarrassments, and 
it is one that can be easily remedied. 
We have launched out upon great 
public works in a reckless and pro- 
digal fashion, without waiting to 
satisfy ourselves whether they were 
actually wanted, far less whether 
there was a reasonable prospect of 
their paying. We have given the 
natives institutions far in advance 
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of their wants in the trust that they 
would speedily rise to the level 
which we had prepared for them. 
If the Indian Treasury is in difti- 
culties it certainly cannot be said 
that they have been brought about 
by the selfishness of the Imperial 
Government. No one who knows 
aught of the conditions of Indian 
rule will ever for a moment believe 
that our grasp of the country is to 
be strengthened by colleges and 
canals. The first care of any pru- 
dent Government in such a position 
as that of India ought to be to secure 
itself against all probable dangers— 
external as well as internal. Until 
this has been first provided for, the 
rest of our expenditure is but a 
speculative investment; for we can 
have no assurance that our power 
will be permitted to survive to reap 
the interest of our outlay. The 
additional expenditure which the 
Indian revenues will now be called 
upon to bear, is in every respect a 
proper burden, for we must hold 
that the welfare of India is imme- 
diately bound up in the security of 


our rule, The measures which the - 


Government is now taking to re- 
duce its internal expenditure and 
to devise a cheaper mode of con- 
ducting the administration will 
show, we are convinced, that India, 
far from being in the bankrupt con- 
dition which sensational writers 
have sought to make out from insuf- 
ficient data, is perfectly able to main- 
tain a strong military government, 
as well as to spend upon the mate- 
rial progress of her populations all 
that their needs properly require. 
The lasi mails from India bring 
news of the appointment of a Com- 
mission to inquire into the whole 
system of army organisation. The 
measure would be most oppor- 
tune, if we could feel certain that 
the Commission would not be in- 
fluenced by the spirit of financial 
panic that seems just now to per- 


vade all the circles of Indian ad- 
ministration. The first subject 
which the committee will have to 
consider is, how to get more men for 
less money, for our present Indian 
garrison in peace time will be quite 
inadequate for the efficient dis- 
charge of our new territorial re- 
sponsibilities. The internal work- 
ing of the Indian system is also 
to be carefully considered, and we 
trust that the relations between the 
Staff Corps and regimental duty will 
be thoroughly probed. To India the 
Staff Corps has been a fatally ex- 
pensive experiment, and its advan- 
tages have been much less than ap- 
parent. It has drawn away the 
best officers from regimental duty ; 
it has as often as not filled regi- 
mental appointments with men 
whose long career in civil employ- 
ment bad quite unfitted them for 
command; it has saddled the three 
Presidencies each with a costly army 
of field-officers; and it has, gener- 
ally speaking, broken up, or inter- 
fered with, that uniform working of 
the military machine without which 
army organisation can never be effec- 
tive. The question of the abolition 
of the commands-in-chief in Bom- 
bay and Madras is also expected to 
come before the Commission, Re- 
trenchment may very properly be 
attempted in that direction, al- 
though we doubt whether it will be 
found practicable to abolish these 
appointments so long as the civil 
administrations of the Presidencies 
retain the rank of independent 
governments, corresponding directly 
with the Secretary of State. We 
cannot agree with the criticisms 
which some of the home journals 
have passed upon the working of 
the transport and commissariat 
departments in the Affghan war, 
or concede that reform in these 
branches of the service is more ur- 
gently needed than the improve- 
ment of our regimental organisation. 
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Considering the difficulties of the 
country, and the rigour of an Aff- 
ghan winter, we are convinced that 
both the commissariat and trans- 
port departments deserve fair credit 
for their exertions, considering the 
short notice upon which they took 
the field; at all events, the working 
of these departments has been 
signally successful compared with 
that of those in the Zulu war. The 
fact is that the British commissariat 
can never be brought up to the 
level of the same department in 
other armies, where the principle 
prevails of taking what you want 
and paying what you choose, pro- 
vided you think of paying anything 
at all. 

If any benefit can be derived 
from the inquiries of this Commis- 
sion, it ought certainly to be the 
extrication of the regimental system 
from the Staff Corps. The relation- 
' ship of the two is unanimously con- 
demned by all military critics, and 
even its authors have not now the 
courage to say a word in its defence. 
Next to the Staff Corps anomaly, 
the want of a permanent European 
force like the East India Com- 
pany’s fine old local regiments, is 
perhaps the defect most felt in our 
system. 

We notice with regret an attack 
that is being made upon the pension- 
list of the rank and file of the 
Indian army. In no direction could 
parsimony be directed with less 
benefit to the Government and 
more discontent to the masses. 
The Indian pensioner is one of the 
firmest links that binds the native 
population to the Government of 
India. In his little village his easy 
circumstances and independent po- 
sition are an appreciable proof of 
the munificence of the State and 
s stimulus to others to enter our 
service, while the pensioner himself 
is in many cases a missionary of 
loyalty and order. To interfere with 


the present system would be to sow 
widespread dissatisfaction, and to 
deprive the Government of the ad- 
vantages which it at present reaps 
in return for its bounty. 


We cannot turn away from the 
Affghan Treaty without a reference 
to its connection with the general 
spirit of the Foreign Policy of the 
Government. We have no difficulty 
in perceiving that it is the same 
principles which had scarcely a year 
ago secured for Europe a new, lease 
of peace out of the Berlin Treaty, 
that have now again saved us from 
a collision that must have shaken 
the whole of Western Asia, If in 
the latter country we have been 
compelled to have recourse to war 
to secure a lasting basis of peace, 
we may at least take credit for the 
success of our efforts to restrict the 
area of our operations, and to secure 
our object in Affghanistan with as 
little injury to its unfortunate popu- 
lation as was compatible with the 
presence in their country of a hos- 
tile foree. The causes of quarrel 
with the advancing power of Russia 
have been cleared away, our objects 
in Affghanistan frankly declared, 
and a definite barrier set up against 
our neighbour’s encroachment. Con- 
trast these with the results which 
must have flowed from the Jaisser 


faire policy which was so doggedly 


insisted on by the Opposition to- 
wards the end of last year. Witha 
Russian envoy at Cabul, Russian 
garrisons in Balkh and Herat, and 
Russian influence looking down 
upon us from the Khyber, the 
Ministry could scarcely have gone 
to the country with much pros- 
pect of carrying back the confi- 
dence of the constituencies. 

This lofty maintenance of Eng- 
lish interests and English honour, in 
the face of all obstacles, and wher- 
ever assailed, has been held up to 
odium by the Opposition as “ Im- 
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perialism.” We should rather say 
it has been sought to be held up to 
odium ; for the country, not less than 
the Conservative party, cannot fail 
to recognise a jealous tribute of 
praise in the epithet. The proper 
antithesis to Imperialism is paro- 
chialism ; and we may safely leave it 
to the country to say which of the 
two systems it considers more becom- 
ing to its political position. To 
say, however, that the Imperialism 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s government 
has been “aggressive,” is an al- 
legation that would pass only in 
party politics. It is true that the 
Cabinet bas had to deal with an ac- 
cumulation of difficulties, such as 
few British Governments have been 
able to put under with both peace 
and credit; but a large proportion 
of these troubles unquestionably 
came to it as a damnosa hereditas 
from its Liberal predecessor, In 
every quarter except two, the pol- 
icy of Government during the last 
three years has excited unqualified 
admiration—and these two quarters 
were the foreign enemy and our 
own Opposition. The credit which 
we have earned in the eyes of the 
European States by our share in the 
Treaty of Berlin and in its execu- 
tion have more than redeemed our 
political effacement on the Conti- 
nent during Mr, Gladstone’s Admin- 
istration. And the Treaty of Gan- 
damak has now placed us in a 
position in Asia which will make 
up for the contempt with which our 
neighbours and vassals in India 
could not help regarding the work- 
ing of our “ Masterly Inactivity” 
policy. The Opposition, if it has 
any patriotism left it, cannot fail 
to be sensible of these advantages, 
And we believe the mass of its 
supporters must be profoundly 
thankful at heart that it was not 
their own leaders who had to deal 
with the Russo-Turkish and Affghan 
difficulties ; for if their policy had 


been actuated by the principles 
which the ex-Ministers professed in 
their parliamentary criticism, only 
widespread disaster and disgrace 
could have been the result, 

It is very obvious that when the 
Government asks for the verdict of 
the country on its Foreign Policy, 
the Opposition, if it is to be heard 
at all, must bring forward very much 
stronger arguments than mere abuse, 
The Birmingham Radicals and our 
“viewy” friend the ‘ Spectator’ may 
think that there is a deal of logic 
in bad language, and that the best 
way to damage the Government in 
the eyes of the country, is to be- 
spatter it with opprobrious names, 
But such choice epithets as the 
“Tory long firm,” “The most war- 
like Government that ever polluted 
the seals of England,” and the like, 
are but to the calm opinions of the 
country as the rotten eggs at the 
hustings are to the cool votes. The 
electors will expect from the Opposi- 
tion something more than round 
abuse of the policy and personnel of 
the Ministry, Indeed the prodi- 
gality with which the more telling 
phrases of coarse invective have 
already been employed, leaves us 
little anticipation of novelty in that 
line of argument. The Opposi- 
tion, will, however, be obliged 
to tell us not only in what re- 
pects the Government has erred, 
but how it would have acted itself 
if placed in precisely similar circum- 
stances. If it can make out a fair 
case, it will doubtless receive a 
fair hearing; but we warn Liberal 
candidates that mere vilification of 
the Government will go but a short 
way to serve their turn in the face 
of the solid advantages to England 
which the Ministerial policy has 
succeeded in securing for us both 
in Europe and in Asia. 

As a sample of what the Goy- 
ernment has to say for itself, we 
turn to Lord Cranbrook’s speech at 
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Sheffield on the 5th of last month. 
Lord, Cranbrook’s elevation to the 
Upper House has deprived him of 
none of his old aptitude for fighting, 
and we now instinctively look to 
him when there is an accumulation 
of the Opposition’s attacks to be 
repelled. At Sheffield the abusive 
argumeuts of the Liberals speedily 
disappeared behind the convincing 
array of facts which Lord Cran- 
brook marshalled against them. 
Ile put before them the Foreign 
Policy of the Government as a 
whole, and both in the details by 
which it was wrought out, and in 
the results which it has achieved, 
challenged a verdict favourable to 
Ministers. His defence of the prin- 
ciples which the Opposition have 
dignified by the name of. Impe- 
rialism, was as spirited as con- 
vincing ; while his pledge for their 
maintenance in the future as in 
the past policy of the Government, 
offers as gratifying a contrast as 
any country can desire to the nega- 
tive programme that is all the 
Liberal party have to put forward. 


‘It is only by representing the 
country,” said Lord Cranbrook, “ that 
your foreign policy can be strong and 
effective. When the story of this 
Parliament shall be told in the future, 
it will be told of it that it gave a firm 
and dignified support to the Ministry 
which it brought into power; that 
that Ministry was faithful to the pro- 
mises which it had made, and which 
Parliament recognised and the people 
confirmed—(cheers) ; that it was not to 
be moved from its steadfastness, either 
by flippant epigrams or by those ma- 
levolent personal attacks that have 
been a scandal and a disgrace to this 
nation. (Cheers.) Not a party in 
Parliament, but a great majority of 
Parliament itself has supported the 
Government, because, at least, they 
recognised in it an honest intention to 
do its duty to the country. What we 
claim for you is the right, in a spirit 
of true patriotism. We may have 
made mistakes, for we are not infal- 
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lible, like the Duke of Argyll or Sir 
W.. Harcourt. (Laughter.) We have 
at least with an honest intention met 
difficulties with firmness. (Cheers.) 
We have brought about a European 
cohesion such as never existed in the 
time of our predecessors ; and I venture 
to say that—though I do not contem- 
plate that the country will reject us as 
it rejected the late Ministry—if the 
country does reject us, we shall go 
forth from the offices we hold still 
bearing in our hands the glorious flag 
with ‘Peace and Honour’ inscribed 
upon it—(cheers)—and we shall 
honestly claim from the country a fair 
and just recognition of the services 
we have rendered.” 


That the sense of the country 
has been steadily with the Minis- 
terial policy during the last three 
years has been manifested beyond 
all question in a variety of ways. 
We have seen in recent elections 
that where the Liberal candidate 
has had the boldness to denounce 
the Berlin Treaty and the opposition 
offered by Government to the am- 
bitious schemes of Russia, he has 
almost always gone to the wall. It 
has been like whipping a dead 
horse to endeavour to keep up the 
Liberal enthusiasm in the tactics 
of their leaders, in the face of the 
crushing defeat that success upon 
success to the measures of the Gov- 
ernment has uniformly inflicted 
upon them. We may at last assume 
that the heads of the party have 
yielded in despair. It is long since 
Lord Hartington has realised that 
the popular feeling was with bis 
antagonists, and that his safest course 
was to confine himself to the criti- 
cism of details. Even Mr, Gladstone 
seems to have succumbed. The 
steady progress of the execution of 
the Berlin Treaty and the admirable 
concord which it has produced among 
the European States have been too 
much for him. It would be well if 
he were to utilise the coming vaca- 
tion in a reperusal of his political 
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prophecies regarding the results of | 


the Government’s action in East- 
ern Europe and Asia during the last 
three or four years, and to carefully 
mark the measure in which each of his 
forecasts has been fultilled. Sucha 
“recess study” is about as profit- 
able an occupation as the right 
honourable gentleman could apply 
himself to, and its lessons might 
exercise a salutary influence upon 
the remainder of his career in oppo- 
sition. The other prominent critic 
of the Government’s Foreign Pol- 
icy has taken refuge in the Ame- 
rican backwoods, and abandoned 
his country to a hardened and rep- 
robate Conservatism. There was 
no member of the late Government 
who could assail our course of action 
with regard to the Ameer Shere Ali 
Khan, with a worse grace than the 
Duke of Argyll; for it is notorious 
that he shufiled with the subject 
the whole time that he was at the 
India Office. In the Affghan Blue- 
book, which we have reason to be- 
lieve forms a very complete collection 
of all the official correspondence 
between the Home and India Gov- 
ernments, we find only one despatch 
and two telegrams from the Duke 
of Argyll—and all these seek to 
throw obstacles in the way of the 
proposals which Lord Mayo and 
Lord Northbrook had respectively 
suggested for increasing our good 
understanding with the Ameer. 
Had his Grace then shown the same 
perseverance in seeking to effect a set- 
tlement of the Affghan question that 
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he has since exhibited in attempt- 
ing to incriminate his successors, he 
might have been spared the tronbdle 
of writing a two-volume political 
treatise, of condensing that again 
into a still more unreadable one- 
volume tract, of rehearsing an 
epitome of the whole production 
to the reluctant peers—who thus 
were made to do ample penance for 
the neglect with which they had pre- 
viously treated his Grace’s publica- 
tions—and_ of finally republishing 
his speech in a small pamphlet. 
However, the Duke has gone to 
America, his ‘Eastern Question’ 
will find its way to the butterman, 
and the Foreign Policy of the Gov- 
ernment is standing out the more 
clearly for all the attacks that party 
and personal jealousy have been 
able to direct against it. We trust 
that before the time arrives when 
the Government will have to give 
its account to the country, it will 
be able to announce a settlement of 
the Zulu war as satisfactory as the 
treaties of Berlin and Gandamak. 
In the meantime we must take the 
deeds of the Government for its 
will; and in the ample preparations 
that have been made for the subjec- 
tion of Cetywayo, and in the des- 
patch of Sir Garnet Wolseley for 
the scene of action, we have a pledge 
that the Ministry do not intend the 
difficulty in South Africa to be dealt 
with in any less thorough manner 
than the more serious troubles in 
the east. of Europe and in Central 
Asia. 








